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' PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In the present reprint the text of the original 
edition of this work has been reproduced without 
change, even the curious transliterations of the ver- 
luicular words and phrases having been preserved, 
Tlie correct forms of these, so far as they have been 
ascertained, have been given in the Notes and in the 
Index-Glossary. I have added an Introduction con- 
taining an account of tlie authoress based on the 
scanty inforniatioii available, and I have compiled 
some notes illustrating questions connected with Islam 
a:^d Miu>etlman usages. I have not thought it necessary 
to give detailed references in the notes, but a list of 
the Vorks which have l)cen used will be found at the 
end of the text. As in other volumes of this series, 
the diacritical marks indicating the varieties of the 
sound of certain letters in the Arabic and Devanagari 
alphabets have not been given : they are unnecessary 
for the scholar and serve only to embarrass the 
general reader. 

I have to acknowledge help from several friends in 
the preparation of this edition. Mr. W. Foster, C.I.E., 
has supplied valuable notes from the India Office 
records on Mir Hasan ‘AIT and his family ; Dr, W, 
Iloey, late I.C.S:, and Mr. L. N. Jopling, I.C.S., 
Deputy-Commissioner, Lucknow, have made in- 
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quiries on the same subject. Mr, H. C. Irwin, late 
I.C.S., has furnished much information on Oudh 
affairs in the time of the Nawabi. Sir C. J. Lyall, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., and Professor E. G. Browne, M.A., 
have permitted me to consult them on certain obscure 
words in the text. 

W. CROOKE. 
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Very little is known about the authoress of this in- 
teresting book. She is reticent about the affairs of 
her husband and of herself, and inquiries recently made 
al; Lucknow, at the India Ofllce, and in other likely 
quarters in England, have added little to the scanty 
information we possess about her. 

The family of her husband claimed to be of Sayyid 
origin, that is to say, to be descended from the martyrs, 
Hasan and Husain, the sons of Fatimah, daughter of the 
Prophet, by her marriage with her cousin-german, *A1L 
The fatlier-in-law of the authoress, Mir Haji Shah, of whom 
she speaks with affection and respect, was the son of the 
Qazi, or Muhammadan law-otficcr, of Ludhiaiia, in the; 
Panjai). During his boyhood the Panjab was exposed to 
raids by the Mahrattas and incursions of the Sikhs. He 
therefore abandoned his studies, wandered about for a 
time, and finally took service with a certain Raja — where 
she does not tell us — who was then raising a force in expecta- 
tion of an attack by the Sikhs. He served in at least 
one eanipaign, and then, while still a young man, made a 
])ilgrimage thrice to Mecca and Kerbela, wtiieh gained him 
the title of Haji, or pilgrim. While he was 4n Arabia he 
fell short of funds, but he succeeded in curing the wife of 
a rich mereliant who had long suffered from a serious 
disease. She ])rovided him with money to continue -his 
journey. He married under romantic circunistanecs an 
Arab girl named Fatimah as his second wifi*, and then 
went to Lucknow, which, under the rule of the Nawabs, 
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^vas the centre in Northern India of the Shfali sect, to 
which he belonged. Here In* had an exciting adventure 
with a tiger during a liunting party, at which the Nawab, 
Shuja-ud-daiila, was present. He is believed to have held 
the post of Peshnaniaz, or ‘ leader in prayer in the 
household of the eunuch, Almas ‘Ali Khan, who is re- 
ferred to by the authoress. 

His son was Mir Hasan 'Ali, the husband of the 
authoress. The tradition in Lucknow is that he*quarrelled 
with his father and went to Calcutta, where he taught 
Arabic to some British oiUcers and gained a knowled]Tc 
of English. We next hear of him in England, wlien in 
May 1810 he was apiiointed assistant to the well-known 
oriental scholar, John Shakesj^ear, professor of Hindu- 
stani at the Military College, Addiseombe, from 1807 to 
1880, author of a dictionary of Hindustani and other 
educational works. Mention is made of two cadets 
boarding with Mir Hasan ‘Ali, but it does not appear 
from the records where he lived. After remaining at •the 
College for six years he resigned his appointment on the 
ground of ill-health, with the intention of returning to 
India. He must have been an efficient teacher, because, 
on his resignation, the East India Company treated him 
with liberality. He received a gift of £50 as a reward 
for his translation of the Gosjiel of St. Matthew^ and 
from tlie Court minutes it appears that on December 17, 
1816, it was resolved to grant him 100 guineas to provide 
his passage tvi^d XlOO for equipment. Further, the Bengal 
Government was instructed to lurnish him on liis arrival 
with means to reach his native place, and to pay him a 
peijsion of Rs. 100 po' mensem for the rest of his life.^ 

A tradition from Lucknow states that he Avas sent to 
England on a secret mission, ‘ to ask the Home authorities 

^ Col. 11. Al. V'ibarl, Addiseombe, pl). 41, 12. 
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to accept a contract ol‘ Oudh direct I’roiu Nasir-ud-din 
Haidar, who was quite willing to remit the money of 
or^ntract direct to England instead of settling the matter 
>vith the British Resident at Lucknow It is not clear 
what this exactly means. It may be that the King of 
Oudli, thinking tllat annexation was inevitable, may have 
been inclined to attempt to secure some private arrange- 
ment with the East India Company, under which he 
would remain titular sovereign, paying a tribute direct 
to* the authorities in England, and that he wished to 
conduct these negotiations without the knowledge of the 
Resident at Lucknow. There does not seem to be inde- 
pendent evidence of this mission of Mir Hasan *Ali, and 
are told that it was, as might have been expected, 
unsuccessful. 

No mention is made of his wufe in the olficial records, 
and I ha^'e been unable to trace her family name or the 
dal 4 J and place of her marriage. Mir Hasan 'Ali and his 
wife sailed for Calcutta, and travelled to Lucknow via 
Patn<"« She tells little of her career in India, save that 
she lived there for twelve years, presumably from 181(5 to 
1828, and that eleven years of that time were spent in the 
J louse of h(‘r father-in-law at Lucknow . In the course of 
her book she gives only one date, September 18, 1825, 
^vllen her husband held the post of Tahsildar, or sub- 
eollector of revenue, at Kanauj in the Britisli district 
of Farrukhabad. No records bearing on his career as 
a British olficial arc forthcoming. Anotljter Lucknow 
tradition states that on his arrival at the Court of Oudh 
from England he was, on the recommendation of the 
Resident, appointed to a post in the King’s service, on 
a salary of Rs. 300 per annum. Subsequently he fell into 
disgrace and was obliged to retire to Farrukhabad with 
the court eunuch, Nawab Mu*tamad-ud-daula, Agha Mir. 
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With the restoration of Agha Mir to power, Hasan *Ali 
returned to Lucknow, and was granted a life pension of 
Rs. 100 per mensem for his services as Darogha at the 
Residency, and in consideration of his negotiations 
between the King and the British Government or the 
East India Company. 

From the information collected at Lucknow it appears 
that he was known as Mir Londoni, ‘ the London gentle- 
man and that he was appointed Safir, or Attache, at 
the court of King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, who confcri’cd 
upon him the title of Maslaha-ud-daula, ‘ Counsellor of 
State By another account he held the post of Mir 
Munshi, head native clerk or secretary to the British 
Resident. 

One of tile most influential personages in the court of 
Oudh during this period was that stormy petrel of politics, 
Nawab Hakim Mehndi. He had been tlie right-hand 
man of the Nawab Sa*adat iVli, and on the accession of his 
son Ghazi-ud-din Haidar in 1814 he was dismissed on the 
ground that he Iiad incited the King to protest against 
interference in Oudh affairs by the Resident, Colonel 
Baillie. The King at the last moment became frightened 
at the pro.s})eel of an open rupture with the Resident, 
Nawab Hakim Mehndi was deprived of all his public 
odices and of much of his property, and he was imprisoned 
for a time. On liis release he retired into British territory, 
and in 1824 he was living in magnilicent style at Fatehgarh. 
In that year*Bishop Ileber visited Lucknow and received 
a courteous letter from the Nawab inviting him to his 
house at Fatehgarh. He gave the Bishop an assurance 
‘ tlyit he had an English liousckecper, who knew perfectly 
well how to do the honours of his establishment to gentle- 
men of her own nation. (She is, in fact, a singular 
female, who became the wife of one of the Hindustani 
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professors at Hertford, now the Ilukccm’s dewan,^ and 
bears, I believe, a very respectable character.) ’ The 
authoress makes no reference to Hakim Mehndi, nor to the 
f^ct that she and her husband were in his employment. 

The cause of her final departure from India is stated by 
W. Knighton in highly coloured sketch of court life in 
the days of King Nasir-ud-daula, The Private Life of an 
Eastern King, published in 1855. ‘ Mrs. Meer Hassan 

was an English lady who married a Lucknow noble during 
a visit to England. She spent twelve years with him in 
India, and did not allow him to exercise a Moslem’s 
privilege of a plurality of wives. Returning to England 
afterwards on account of her health, she did not again 
rejoin him.’^ The jealousy between rival wives in a 
polygamous Musalman household is notorious. ‘ A rival 
may be good, but her son never : a rival even if she be 
made of dough is intolerable : the malice of a rival is 
known to everybody : wife upon wife and heartburnings ’ 
— sifch arc the common proverbs which define the situa- 
tion. But if her separation from her husband was really 
due to this cause, it is curious that in her book she notes 
as a mark of a good wife that she is tolerant of such 
arrangements. ' She receives him [her husband] with un- 
disguised pleasure, although she has just before^ learned 
that another member has been added to his well-peopled 
harem. The good and forbearing wife, by this line of 
conduct, secures to herself the confidence of her husband, 
who, feeling assured that the amiable woman has an in- 
terest in his happiness, will consult her and take her advice 
in the domestic affairs of his children by other wives, and 
even arrange by her judgement all the settlements for 
their marriages, &c. He can speak of other wives without 
restraint — for she knows he has others — and her education 


‘ Diwan, chief agent, manager. 


* p. 208. 
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has tan"ht her that they deserve her respeet in pro]:)ortion 
as they eoniribiife to lier husband’s happiness.’ ^ 

It is certainly noticeable that slie says very little about 
her husband beyond calling him in a conventional wjty 
‘an excellent husband’ and ‘a dutiful, affectionate son’. 
There is no indication that her husband accompanied her 
on her undated visit to Delhi, when she was received in 
audience by the King, Akbar II, and the Queen, who were 
then living in a state of semi-poverty. She tells \is that 
they ‘ both appeared, and expressed themselves, highly 
gratified with the visit of an English lady, who cmild 
explain herself in their language without embarrassment, 
or the assistance of an interpreter, and who was the more 
interesting to them from the eircumstanee of being the 
wife of a Syaad 

From inquiries made at Lucknow it has been ascer- 
tained that Mir Hasan *Ali had no children by liis 
English wife. By one or more native wives he had three' 
children : a daughter, Fatimah Begam, who married 
a certain Mir Sher 'All, of which marriage one or luorc 
descendants are l)elicved to be alive ; and twf) sons, 
Mir Sayyid 'Ali or Miran Sahib, said to have served 
the British Government as a Tahsildar, whose grandson 
is now living at Lucknow, and Mir Sayyid Husain, who 
became a Kisaldar, or commander of a troop, in one of 
the Oudh Irregular Cavalry Regiments. One of his 
descendants, Mir Agha *Ali Sahib, possesses some landed 
property which was probably acquired by the Risaldar. 
After the annexation of Oudh Mir Hasan *Ali is said to 
have been paid a pension of Rs. 100 per mensem till his 
death in 1803. 

•It is also worthy of remark that she carefully avoids 
any reference to the iialace intrigues and nialadministra- 

• p. 182. ^p. 200. 
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tion which prevailed in Oiulh (hiriiijir the reigns ol' GhazT- 
vid-dui Haidar and NasTr-iid-din Haidar, wlio oeenj^ied the 
throne dnrin^^ her residence at Lucknow. She makes 
a vague apology for the disorganized state of the country : 
"Acts of oppression may sometimes occur in Native 
States without the knowledge even, and much less by 
the command of, the Sovereign ruler, since the good order 
of the government mainly depends on the disposition of 
the Prime Minister for the time being ’ ^ — a true remark, 
but no defence for the conduct of the weak princes who 
(lid notliing to suppress corruption and save their subjects 
from oppi’ession. 

Little is known of tlie history of Mrs. Mir Hasan *Ali 
after her arrival in England. It has been stated that she 
was attaclied in some capacity to the houseliold of the 
Princess Augusta, who died unmarried on September 22, 
1840.2 Til is is probable, because the list of subscribers 
to her book is headed by Queen Adelaide, tl\e Princess 
Augusta, and other ladies of the Royal ' Family. She 
must l^iavc been in good repute among Anglo-Indians, 
because several well-known names appear in tlu; list : 
H. T. Colebrooke, G. C. Haughton, Mordaiint Ricketts 
and Ills wife, and Colonel J. Tod. 

The value of the book rests on the fact that it is a record 
of the first-hand experiences of an English lady who oceu- 
])ied the excc'ptional position of membership of a Musalman 
family. She tells us nothing of her friends in Lucknow, but 
she had free access to the houses of respectable^ayyids, and 
thus gained ample facilities for the study of the manners 
and customs of Musalman lamilies. Much of her informa- 
tion on Islam was obtained from her husband and his 
father, both learned, travelled gentlemen, and by them 
she was treatf d with a degree of toleration unusual in 


Calcntla Review, ii. 387. 
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a Shfah household, this sect being rigid and often fanatical 
followers of Islam. She was allowed to retain a firm 
belief in the Christian religion, and she tells us that Mir 
Haji Shah delighted in conversing on religious topics, and 
that his happiest time was spent in the quiet of night 
when his son translated to him the Bibk^ as she read it.^ 
Her picture of zenana life is obviously coloured by her 
frank admiration for the people amongst whom she lived, 
who treated her with respect and consideration. It is 
thus to some extent idyllic. At the same time, it may 
be admitted that she was exceptionally fortunate in her 
friends. Her sketch may be usefully compared with that 
of Mrs. Fanny Parks in her charming book, The Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque. Mrs. Parks 
had the advantage of having acquired a literary know- 
ledge of Hindustani, while Mrs. Mir Hasan *A1I, to judge 
from the way in which she transliterates native words, 
can have a^le to speak little more than a broken 

patois, knew little of grammar, and was probably 
unable to read or write the Arabic? character, ^hloiu'l 
Gardner, who had wideband peculiar experience, said to 
Mrs. Parks : ‘ Nothing ^n exceed the quarrels that go on 
in the zenana, or the conrplaints the begams make against 
each other. A common complaint is “ Sucli a, ojie lias 
been practising witchcraft against me If the husband 
make a present to one Avife, if it be only a basket of 
mangoes, he must make the same exactly to all the othe r 
wives to kcfp the peace, A wife, when in a rage with 
her husband, if on account of jealousy, often says, “ I Avish 
I Avere married to a grasscutter,” i.e. because a grass- 
cutter is so poor that he can only afford to have one Avife 2 
Mrs. Parks from her own experience calls the zenana ‘ a 
place of intrigue, and those Avho live Avithin four walls 

pp. 80, 422. “ Vol. i, pp. 230, 453. 
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cannot pursue a straight path ; how can it be otherwise, 
when so many conflicting passions arc called forth ? ’ ^ 
She adds that ‘ Musalmani ladies generally forget their 
learning when they grow up, or they pcglcct it. Every- 
thing that passes without the four walls is repeated to 
them by their spjes ; never was any place so full of 
intrigue, scandal, and ehit-ehat as a zenana.’ ^ When she 
visited the Delhi palace she remarks : ‘ As for beauty, in 
a whole zenana there may be two or three handsome 
women, and all the rest remarkably ugly.’ ® European 
oflicers at the present day have no opportunities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the conditions of zenana life ; 
but from the rumours that reach them they would pro- 
bably accept the views of Mrs. Parks in preference to 
those of Mrs. Mir Hasan ‘All. 

Though her opinions on the life of Musalman ladies is 
to some extent open to criticism, and must be taken to 
apply only to the exceptional society in f^liich she moved, 
her account of the religious feasts and fasts, the descrip- 
tion of the marriage ceremonies and that of the surround- 
ings of *a native household are trustworthy and valuable. 
Some errors, not of much importance and probably largely 
due to her imperfect knowledge of^he language, have been 
corrected in the notes of the present edition. It must 
also be understood that her knowledge of native life was 
confined to that of the Musalmans, and she displays no 
accurate acquaintance with the religion, life or customs of 
the Hindus. The account in the text displaj^'s a bias in 
favour of the Slifah sect of Musalmans, as contrasted 
with that of the Sunnis. For a more impartial study of 
the question the reader is referred to Sir W. Muir, Annals 
of the Early Caliphate, The Caliphate, and to Major II. D, 
Osborn, Islam under the. Khalifs of Baghdad, 

‘ i. 391. * i. 450. » ii. 215. 
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INTRODUCTORY l.ETTER 


Actuated by a sense of duty to the people with whom 
twelve years of my life were passed on terms of intimacy 
and kindness, I was induced to write the principal number 
r)f the following Letters as faithful sketches of the Manners, 
Customs, and Habits of a people but little known to the 
European rc'ader. They wttc at first designed merely for 
the peiTisal of private friends; who, viewing them with 
interest, recommended my bringing them before the pub- 
lic, considering that the information they contained would 
be acceptable from its originality, as presenting a more 
familiar view of the opinions and the domestic habits of 
tlie Mussulmaun community of Ilindoostaun than any 
hitherto presented through other channels. 

I have found (and I believe many wall coincide with me 
in the opinion) that it is far easier to think with propriety 
than to write our thoughts with perspicuity and correct- 
ness ; but when the object in view is one which con- 
science dictates, the humblest effort of a female pen 
advances with courage ; and thus influenced, I venture 
to present my w^ork to the public, respectfully trusting 
they will extend their usual indulgence to a first attempt, 
from the pen of a very humble scribe, more solicitous for 
approbation than applause. , 

The orthography of Asiatic wwds may differ in some 
instances in my pages from those of other writers — this, 
how^ever, is from error, not design, and may be justly 
attributed to my own faulty pronunciation. 

I have inserted in these Letters many anecdotes and 
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fables, which, at the first view, may be considered as mere 
nursery tab s. My object, however, will I trust plead my 
excuse : the y are introduced in order to illustrate the 
people whom I have undertaken to describe ; and, pri- 
marily strengt lulled by the moral tendency of each 
anecdote or fable selected for my pag^:\s, I cannot but 
consider them as well suited to the purpose. 

Without farther apology, but with very great deference, 
I leave these imperfect attempts to the liberality of my 
readers, acknowledging with gratitude the condescending 
patronage I have b^cai lionoured with, and sincerely 
desiring wherever anticipations of amusement or infor- 
mation from my observations have been formed, that 
the following pages may fulfil those expectations, and 
thus gratify my wish to be in the smallest degree useful 
in my geiu'ration. 


[B, Mker Hassax Ali.] 



OBSERVATIONS, ETC. 

LETTER I 

Introductory Remarks. — Tho characteristic simplicity of manners 
exhibited in Native families. — ^Thcir munilicont charity. — Tho 
Syaads. — Their descent, and tho veneration paid to them. — Their 
pride of birth. — Fast of Mahurrurn. — Its origin. — TJie Shoahs and 
Soonies. — Memorandum of distances. — Mount Judeo (Judea), tho 
attributed burying-place of Adam and Noah. — Mausoleum of Ali. — 
Tlio tomb of l^ve. — Meer Hadjoo Hhaah. 

I HAVE promised to give you, my friends, occasional sketches 
of men and manners, comprising the society of the Mussul- 
mauns in India. Aware of tlic difricidty of my task, I must 
entreat your kind indulgence to the weaknesses of a female 
pen, thus exercised for your amusement, during my twelve 
years’ domicile in their immediate society. 

FiVerj one who sojourns in India for any IcngtJiened period, 
wall, I believe, agree with me, that in order to promote health 
of body, the mind must be employed in active pursuits. The 
constitutionally idle persons, of either sex, amongst Europeans, 
are invariably most subject to feel distressed by the prevailing 
annoyances of an Indian climate : from a listless life results 
discontent, apathy, and often disease. I have found, by 
experience, the salutary effects of employing time, as regards, 
generally, healtliiness of body and of mind. The hours devoted 
to tliis occupation (tracing remarks for tlie pdrusal of far 
distant friends) have passed by without a murmur or a sigh, 
at the height of the thermoineter, or the length of a day 
during the season of hot winds, or of that humid heat which 
prevails throughout the periodical rains. Time flies quickly 
witli useful emi>loynient' in all places ; in this exhausting 
climate every one has to seek amusement in their own resources, 
from sunrise to sunset, during wdiich period there is no moving 
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SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS 


from homo for, at least, eight months out of the twelve. I have 
not found any occupation so pleasant as talking to my friends, 
on paper, upon such subjects as may admit of the transfer 
for their acceptance — and may I not hope, for their gratifica- 
tion also ? 

The patriarclial manners are so often pictured to me, in 
many of the every-day occurrences exhft)ited in the several 
families I have been most acquainted with in India, that 
I seem to have gone back to that ancient period with my 
new-sought home and new friends. Here I find the master 
and mistress of a family receiving the utmost veneration from 
their slaves and domestics, whilst the latter are permitted to 
converse and give their opinions with a freedom (always 
respectful), that at the first view would lead a stranger to 
imagine there could be no great inequality of station between 
the persons conversing. The iindeviating kindness to aged 
servants, no longer capable of rendering their accustomed 
services ; the remarkable attention paid to the convenience 
and comfort of poor relatives, even to the n)ost remote in 
consanguinity ; the beamings of universal charity ; the tender- 
ness of parents ; and the implicit obedience of children, arc 
a few of those amiable traits of character from whence my 
allusions are drawn, and I will add, by which my* respect 
lias been commanded. In their reverential homage towards 
parents, and in affectionate solicitude for the happiness of 
those venerated authors of their existence, I consider them 
the most praiseworthy people existing. 

On the spirit of philanthropy exhibited in their general 
charity, I may here remark, that they possess an injunction 
from their Lawgiver, ‘ to be universally charitable This 
command is reverenced and obeyed by all who are his faith fid 
followers, lliey are persuaded that almsgiving propitiates 
the favour of Heaven, eonsequcntly this belief is the inducing 
medium for clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, supporting 
the weak, consoling the afllicted, protecting the fatherless, 

1 ‘ Whatsoovor alms yo shall give, of a truth God knowoth it. . . . Give 
ye your alms oi>enly ? it is well. Do yo conceal them and give them to 
the poor ? This, too, will bo of advantage to you, and will do aAvay 
your sins : and God is cognizant of your actions ’ {Koran, ii. 274-5). 
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sheltering the houseless traveller, and rendering the ear and 
the heart alive to the distresses of the poor in all situations. 
A good Mussulniaun never allows the voice to pass unheeded 
where the suppliant applies, ‘ In the name of God or ‘ For 
the love of God 

I have often been obliged to hear the Mussulmauns accused 
of an ostentatious display of their frequent acts of charity. 
It may be so in some instances ; human nature has failings 
common to all complexions. Pride may sometimes open the 
purse of the affluent to the poor man’s petition ; but when 
the needy benefit by the rich, it is unjust to scrutinize the 
heart’s motive, where the act itself alleviates the present 
sufferings of a fcllow-crcature. 

Imposition is doubtless often practised with success by the 
indolent, who excite the good feelings of the wealthy by a tale 
of woe ; the sin rests Avith him who begs unworthily, not with 
him who relieves the supposed <listresses of his poorer neigh- 
bour. The very best of human beings will acknowledge they 
derive benefits from the bounty of their Maker, not because 
they arc deserving, but that ‘ He is merciful 

I shall have occasion to detail in my Letters some of the 
Mussulmaun observances, festivals, &Cv, which cannot be 
accomplished without feeding the poor ; and, in justice to 
their general character, be it acknowledged, their liberality 
is not confined to those stated periods. 

The Syaads^ (Mcers^) arc descendants from Mahumud, the 
acknowledged Prophet and LaAvgiver of the Mussulmauns ; 
and, MS might be expected, are peculiar objects of respect and 
favour amongst the true believers (as those who hold their 
faith are designated). ^ The j^oor Syaad’s family ’ are the 
first to be considered when the rich have determined on 
dispensing gifts in charity. The Syaads, however* are under 
peculiar restrictions as regards the nature of those gifts which 
they are permitted to accept. Money obtained l)y unlawful 

1 Sai/yid, * lord ’, ‘ chief ’, the class of Miisalmaiis who claim descent 
from Fatimah, daughter of the Prophet, and ‘AIT, his cousin-german 
and adopted son ; they aro divided into two branches descended from 
Hasan and Husain, sons of ‘Ali and Fatimah, 

® Mir, a contraction of Aymr, ‘ lord ’ 

b2 
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THE SYAADS 


ineans, as fcy-bidden in tlie Khorauni (usury for instance^), is 
deemed polluted, and must neither be offered to, nor accepted 
by, these ‘ children of the Prophet 

The Syaads are the Lords of Mussulmaun society, and every 
female born to them is a Lady (Begum®). Heralds’ ofliccs 
they have none, but genealogy is strictly kept in each Mussul- 
maun family, who can boast the liigh privilege of bearing the 
Prophet’s blood in their veins. The children of both sexes 
are taught, from the time of their first speaking intelligibly, 
to recount their pedigree, up to Hasan, or Hosein, the two 
sons of Ali, by his cousin Fatima, the daughter of their 
Prophet : this forms a striking part of their daily education, 
whilst they continue in their mother’s zeenahnah (lady’s 
apartment) ; and, from the frequent repetition, is so firmly 
fixed in the memory, that they hav^e no difficulty in tracing 
their pedigree whenever called upon to do so, unaided by the 
manuscript genealogy kept with care in the parental treasury. 

This method of retaining lineage is not always a cheek 
against impostors ; many have taken upon themselves the 
honourable distinction of the Syaad, without having the 
slightest claim to the title ; but when the cheat is discovered 
such persons are disgraced, and become aliens to the respect- 
able. So many advantages arc enjoyed by Syaads, •that it is 
not surprising there should be some, which have no right, 
anxious to be numbered with those who arc truly the Mussul- 
maun lords ; though such men are taught to believe that, by 
the usurpation, they shut themselves out from the advantages 
of their Prophet’s intercession at the great day of Judgment. 

The Syaads are very tenacious in retaining the purity of their 
race unsullied, particularly with respect to their daughters ; 
a conscientious Syaad regards birth before wealth in negotia- 

* KoraUf Quran. 

” ‘ They who swallow down usury shall arise in the resurrection only 
os he ariseth whom Satan hath infected by his touch ’ {Koran, ii. 276). But 
this is rather theory than practice, and many ingenious methods are 
adopted to avoid the prohibition. 

3 Begam, feminine of Beg, ‘ lord used to denote a Sayyid lady, like 
Khanani among Pathans. 

* liens as elsewhere, zendnah, zandnah, Persian zan, ‘ woman ’. 
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tioiis for iiiarriHgc : many a poor lady, in consequence of this 
prejudice, lives out her numbered days in single blessedness, 
although — to their honour be it told — ^many charitably dis- 
posed amongst the rich men of tlie country have, within my 
recollection of Indian society, granted from their abundance 
sulTicient sums to defray the expenses of a union, and given 
the marriage portion, unsolicited, to the daughters of the 
poorer members of this venerated race. A Syaad rarely speaks 
of his pecuniary distresses, but is most grateful when relieved. 

I am intimately acquainted with a family in which this 
pride of birth predominates over every advantage of interest. 
There are three unmarried daughters, remarkable for their 
industrious habits, morality, and strict observance of their 
religious duties ; they are handsome, well-formed women, 
polite and sensible, and to all this they add an accomplishment 
which is not by any means general amongst the females of 
Hindoostaun, they have been taught by their excellent father 
to read the Khoraun in Arabic — it is not allowed to be 
translated, ‘ — and the Commentary in Persian. The fame of 
their superiority has brought many applications from the 
heads of families possessing wealth, and desirous to secure 
for their sons wives so eminently endowed, who would waive 
all consicle rations of the marriage dowry, for the sake of the 
Begum who might thus adorn their untitled house. All these 
offers, however, have been i^romptly rejected, and the young 
ladies themselves are satisfied in procuring a scanty subsistence 
by the labour of their hands. I have known them to be 
employed in working the jaullie -^ (netting) for courties^ (a part 
of the female dress), which, after six days’ close application, 

’ This is incoiToet. Tho Koran has boon translated into various 
languages, but tho translation is always interlinoary with tho original 
text. In Central Asia tho Musalinfin eouquorors allowed tho Koran to 
be recited in Persian, instead of Arabic, in ordca* that it might bo intelli- 
gible to all (Arnold, The Prmchimj of Islam, 183). 

- Jail, 

3 Kuril, a loose, long-slcovod jacket of muslin or not, among rich women 
embroidered on the neck and shoulders with gold, and draped down to 
the ankles in full, loose folds. It is made of rod or other light -coloured 
fabrics for girls and marriod women ; dark blue, bronze, or white for 
old ladies ; bronze or black for widows. 
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at the utmost could not realize three shillings each ; yet 
I never saw them other than contented, happy, and cheer- 
ful, — a family of love, and patterns of sincere piety. 

The titles and distinctions conferred by sovereigns, or the 
lion. East India Company in India, as Khaim, ^ Bahadhoor,'-^ 
Nuwaub,® &c., are not actually hereditary honours, though 
often presumed on, and indulged in, by successors. The 
Syaads, on the contrary, are the Meers and Begums (nobility) 
throughout their generations to the end of timc; or at any 
rate, with the continuance of the Mussulmaun religion. 

Having thus far explained the honourable distinction of the 
Syaads, I propose giving you some account of the Mahurrum,* 
a celebrated mourning festival in remembrance of their first 
martyrs, and which occupies tlie attention of the Mussulmauns 
annually to a degree of zeal that has always attracted the 
surprise of our countrymen in India ; some of whom, I trust, 
will not be dissatisfied with the observations of an individual, 
who having spent many years of her life with those who arc 
chief actors in these scenes, it may be expected, is the better 
able to explain the nature of that Mahurrum which they see 
commemorated every year, yet many, perhaps, without com- 
prehending exactly wliy. Tiiosc strong expressions of grief — 
the sombre cast of countenance, — the mourning garb, — the 
self-infiicted abstinence, submitted to by the Mussulmaun 
population, during the ten days set apart for the fulfilment 
of the mourning festival, all must have witnessed who have 
been in Ilindoostaun for any period. 

I must first endeavour to represent the [)rincipal causes for 
the observance of Mahurrum ; and, for the inlbrmation of 
tliose who have witnessed its celebration, as well as for the 
benefit of others who have not had the same opportunity, 

^ Kluxiiy ' lord ‘ priiico s|>ocially applied to j^wrsons of Mughal or 
Pathan doscoiit. 

* Bahadur, ‘champion’, a Mongol term; bco Yule, Hobson- Jobaoii^, 
48 ff. 

^ Naivdb, ‘ a doputy, delegate ’ : the Anglo-Indian Nabob (ibid., 
(510 ff.). 

^ Muharram, ‘ that which is forbidden the fii’st month of the 
Musalmau year, the first ten days of which are occupied with this 
mourning festival. 
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describe the manner of celebrating the event, which occurred 
more than twelve hundred years ago. 

Hasan and Hoscin were the two sons of Fatima and Ali, 
from whom tlic whole Syaad race have generated ; Hasan 
was poisoned by an emissary of the usurping Calipha’s ; ^ and 
Hosein, the last sad victim of the family to the King Yuzeed’s - 
fury, suffered a cru’el death, after the most severe trials, on 
the plains of Kraabaallah,^ on the tenth day of the Arabian 
month Mahurrum ; the anniversary of which catastrophe is 
solemnized with the most devoted zeal. 

This brief sketch constitutes the origin of the festival ; but 
I deem it necessary to detail at some length the history of 
that period, whicli may the better explain the motives assigned 
by the Mussulmauns, lor the deep grief exhibited every year, j 
as the anniversary of Mahurrum returns to these faithful 
followers of their martyred leaders, Ilasaii and Hosein, who, 
with their devoted families, suffered innocently by the hands 
of the guilty. 

Yuzecd, the King of Shawm,^ it appears, was the person in 
power, amongst the followers of Mahumud, at that early period 
of Mussulmaun history. Of the Soonic sect,^ liis hatred to 
the descendants of Mahumud was of the most inveterate kind ; 
jealousy, it is supposed, aided by a very wicked heart, led 
him to desire the extiri)ation of tlie whole race, i)articularly 
as he knew that, generally, the Mussulmaun peoide secretly 

1 By his wife Ja*dah, who was suboriiod to commit tho deed by 
Yazid. 

- Yazid, sou of Muawiyah, tho second Caliph of tho house of Umaiyah, 
who reigned from A. d. 079 to 083. Gibbon {Decline arid Fully ed. W. 
Smith, vi. 278) calls him ‘ a feeble and dissolute youth 

3 Kerbala, Karbala, a city of 50 miles south-west of Baghdad, 
and about 0 miles from tho Euphrates. • 

* Syria. 

s Sunni, AhluS'Suunah, ‘ one of tho Path a traditionalist. Tho 
Sunnis accept tho first four Caliphs, Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Usman, ‘Ali, 
as tho rightful successors of Muhammad, and follo^y tho six authentic 
books of tho traditions. Tho Shfahs, ‘ followers * of ‘Ali, maintain 
that ho was tho first legitimate Imam or Caliph, i. o. successor of tho 
Prophet, For a full account of the martyrdom of Husain see Simon 
Ockley, History oj the Saracens (1848), 287 fi. ; Sir L. Polly, The 
Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain (1879), Preface, v If. 
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desired the iniinediate descendants of their Prophet to be 
their rulers. They were, however, intmiiduted by Yuzeed’s 
authority ; whilst he, ever fearing the possibility of the 
Syaads’ restoration to their rights, resolved, if possible, on 
sacrificing the whole family, to secure himself in his illegal 
power. 

Ali had been treacherously luiirdercd through the con- 
trivances of the usurping Calipha ; after his death, the whole 
family removed from Shawm, the capital, to Medina, where 
they lived some years in tranquillity, making many converts 
to their faith, and exercising themselves in the servdcc of God 
and virtuous living. Unostentatious in their habits and 
manners, they enjoyed the affection of their neighbours, their 
own good name increasing daily, to the utter dismay of their 
subtle enemy. 

In the course of time, the devout peo})le of Shawm, being 
heartily tired of Yuzeed’s tyrannical rule, and fearing the 
true faith would be defamed by the excesses and abuses of 
power committed by him, they were desirous of calling to 
their aid a leader from the Protihct’s family, who would secure, 
in its original purity, the performance of that religion which 
Mahumud had tauglit. Some thousands of respectable Mussul- 
mauns, it is related, signed a j)etilion to Ilosein, rcifliesting 
his immediate presence at Shawm, in order, as the ])etition 
stated, ‘ that the religion his grandsire taught might be sup- 
j>ortcd and promoted ’ ; and declaring ‘ the voluptuousness 
and infamy of Yuzeed’s life to be so offensive and glaring, 
that the true faith was endangered by his vicious examples ’ ; 
and entreating him to accept his lawful rights as ‘ Emaum ’ ^ 
(Leader of the Faitliful). 

Ilosein received the petition, but declined accepting the 
proposed restitution of his family’s rights at that time ; yet 
he held out hopes in his reply, that he might eventually listen 
to their entreaties, shoidd he be convinced his presence was 
essential to their welfare ; and, as a prelude to this, he sent 
his cousin Moslem, ^ on whom he could rely, to make personal 
observation of the real state of things at Shawm ; expecting 
to learn, from his matured knowledge, the real causes of com- 
» lma7fu * Muslin). 
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plaint, and the wishes of the people, and by whose report he 
would be guided, as to his final aceeptance or rejection of the 
proposed measure for his becoming their leader. 

Moslem, accompanied by his two sons, mere youths, left 
Medina on this important mission, and having accomplished the 
tedious march without accident or interruption, he delivered 
llosein’s letters to those persons of consequence in Shawm, 
who were at the head of the party petitioning his apjjearance 
there, and wlio proffered their influence and support for the 
recovery of the rights and privileges so long withheld from 
the descendants of Mahiimud. 

MosleJii was kindly greeted by them, and multitudes flocked 
to Ins quarters, declaring llosein the lawful leader of true 
Mussulmaiins. Elated with these flattering indications, he too 
promptly desputclied his messengers to llosein, urging his 
immediate return to Shawm. 

In the mean time, and long before the messengers could 
reach Medina, Yiizecd, learning the state of things in the 
capital, was seriously alarmed and greatly enraged ; he issued 
orders for the seizure of Moslem and his children, and desiring 
to have them brought to his j>resenec, offered immense sums 
of money for their capture. The friends of Moslem, however, 
succeeded, for a time, in secreting his person from King 
Yuzecd’s emissaries, trusting the darkness of night would 
enable him lo escape. But the slaves and dependants of the 
tyrant being desi)atched into all quarters of the city, Moslcnfs 
retreat was eventually discovered ; and, througli the influence 
of a purse of gold, his person was given up to the King’s 
partizans. 

The unfortunate agent of Hosein had conlidcd the charge 
of his two sons to the Kauzy ^ of the city, when the first 
report reached him of the tyrant Yuzeed’s fury. This faithful 
Kauzy, as the night advanced, intended to get the poor boys 
conveyed to the halting place of a Kaarawaun,^ which he knew 
was but a few miles off, on their route for Medina. The guide, 
to whom the youtlis were intrusted, either by design or mis- 
take, took the wrong road ; and, after wandering through the 


Qazl, a Muhammadan law oiliccr. 


^ Karwdiiy a caravan. 
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dreary night, and sulTering many severe trials, they were taken 
prisoners by the cruel husband of a very amiable female, who 
had compassionately, at first, given them shelter as weary 
travellers only ; but, on discovering whose children they were, 
she had secreted them in her house. Her husband, however, 
having discovered the place of their concealment, and identified 
tfiem as the sons of Moslem, cruelly murdered the innocent 
boys Ibr the sake of the reward offered for their heads. In 
his fury and thirst for gold, this wicked husband of the kind- 
hearted woman spared not his own wife and son, who strove 
by their united efforts, alternately pleading and resisting, to 
save the poor boys from his barbarous liands. 

This tragic event is conveyed into pathetic verse, and as 
often as it is repeated in the families of the Mussulmauns, 
tears of fresh sympathy are evinced, and bewailings renewed. 
This forms tlic subject for one day’s celebration during Mahur- 
rum ; the boys are described to have been most beautiful in 
person, and amiable in disposition. 

After enduring ignominy and torture, and without even 
being brought to trial, Moslem was cast from a precipice, by 
Yuzeed’s orders, and his life speedily terminated, to glut the 
vengeance of the tyrant King, 

As the disastrous conclusion of Moslem’s mission ‘iiad not 
reached tlie ear of Hosein, he, elated with the favourable 
reception of Jiis cousin, and the pros])ect of being received at 
Shawm in peace and good will, had without delay commenced 
his journey, accompanied by the females of his family, his 
relations, and a few steady friends who had long devoted 
themselves to his person and cause. The written documents 
of that remarkable period notice, that the wJioIe party of 
Hosein, travelling from Medina towards Shawm, consisted only 
of seventy- two souls : Hosein having no intention to force 
his way to the post of leader, had not deemed it necessary 
to set out with an army to aid him, which he undoubtedly 
might have commanded by his influence with the people pro- 
fessing ‘ the Faitli ’. 

Yuzeed, in the mean time, having by his power destroyed 
Moslem and the two youths his sons, and receiving i)ositive 
intelligence that Hosein had quitted Medina to inarch for 
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Shawm, as liis fears suggested, with an army of some magni- 
tude, he ordered out an immense force to meet Ilosein on the 
w'ay, setting a price on his head, and proclaiming promises 
of honours and rewards, of the most teii^pting nature, to the 
fortunate man who should succeed in the arduous enterprise. 

The first detachment of the Shawmics (as they are desig- 
nated in tlic manuscript of Arabia), under a resolute chief 
named Hurrh,^ fell in with Ilosein’s camp, one day’s march 
beyond the far-famed ground, amongst Mussulinauns, of 
Kraabaallah, or Ilurth Maarce,^ as it was originally called. 

Hurrh’s heart was subdued when he entered the tent of 
the peaceable Ilosein, in whose person lie discovered the exact 
resemblance of the Prophet ; and perceiving that his small 
camp indicated a quiet family party journeying on their way, 
instead of the formidable force Yuzccd’s fears had anticipated, 
this chief was surprised and confounded, confessed his shame 
to Hoscin that he had been induced to accept the command 
of the force despatched against the children of the Prophet, 
and urged, in mitigation of his offences, that he had long been 
in Yuzccd’s service, whose commission he still bore ; but his 
heart now yearning to aid, rather than persecute the Prophet’s 
family, he resolved on giving them an opportunity to csca])e 
the threatened vengeance of their bitterest enemy. With this 
view, he advised Ilosein to fall with his party into the rear 
of his force, until the main body of the Shawmies had passed 
by ; and as they were then on the margin of a forest, there 
to separate and secrete themselves till the road was again 
clear, and afterwards to take a dilTercnt route from the pro- 
posed one to Shawm. 

Ilosein felt, as may be supposed, grateful to his preserver ; 
and, following his directions, succeeded in reachiijg the confines 
of Kraabaallah unmolested. 

The ancient writings of Arabia say, Mahumud had predicted 


^ al'Hurr. 

2 This term is obscure. Jaffur Shurroof i^Qaiioon-t-ldam, 107) says 
the x)lain of the martyrdom w as called ‘ Maroea For ‘ Hurth ’ Prof. E. G. 
Browne suggests hirih, ‘ a ploughed field or ard, ‘land Sir C. Lyall 
suggests Al-lurah, the old Arabian capital which stood near the site of 
the later Kufah. 
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the dcatli of lloscin, by the hands of men professing to be of ‘ the 
true faith’, at tliis very plaee Kraabaallah, or Ilurth Maaree. 

Ilosein and his family having concluded their morning 
devotions, he first inquired and learned the name of the place 
on which their tents were pitched, and then imparted the 
subject of his last night’s dream, ‘ that his grands* le had 
appeared to him, and pronounced that his soul would be at 
peace with him ere that day closed Again he fell on his 
knees in devout jirayer, from which he rose only to observe 
the first warnings of an approaching army, by the thick clouds 
of dust which darkened the horizon ; and before I he evening 
closed upon the scene, Ilosein, with every male of his small 
party capable of bearing arms, had been hurried to their final 
rest. One son of Hoseiri's, insensible from fever at the time, 
was spared from the sacrifice, and, with the females and young 
children, taken prisoners to the King’s palace at Shawm. 

The account given by historians of this awful battle, describes 
the courage and intrepidity of Ilosein’s small band, in glowing 
terms of praise ; having fought singly, and by their desjierate 
bravery ‘ each arm (they say) levelled his hundreds with their 
kindred dust ere his own gave way to the sway of death 

Amongst the number of Ilosein’s brave defenders was 
a nephew, the son of Hasan : this young man, named Cossiim,* 
was the allianced husband of Hoseiii's favourite daughter, 
Sakeena Koobraah ; - and previous to his going to the combat 
on that eventful day, Ilosein read the marriage lines between 
the young couple, in the tent of the females. I mention this 
licrc, as it points to one particular part of the celebration of 
Mahurrum, which I shall have occasion to mention in due 
order, wherein all the outward forms of the wedding ceremony 
are strictly performed, annually. 

During the whole of this terrible clay, at Kraabaallah, the 
family party of Ilosein had been entirely deprived of water ; 
and the river Fraught (Fuphrates) being blockaded by their 

^ Qasim. 

- Saklnah, Hebrew Shechinah ; Koobraah, Kibriya ‘ noble 

“ The Euphrates is called in Sumerian pura-mimy ‘Groat water*', 
whence Purat, Purattu in Semitic Babylonian ; Perath in Hebrew ; 
Frat or Furat in Arabic. 
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enemies, they suffered exceedingly from thirst. The handsome 
Abass/ another ncpliew of Ilosein, and his standard-bearer, 
made many efforts to procure water for the relief of the 
almost famishing females ; he had, at one attemj>t, succeeded 
in filling the mushukh,- when, retreating from the river, he 
was discovered by the enemy, was pursued and severely 
wounded, the musliukh pierced by arrows, and the water 
entirely lost ere he could reach the camp. 

In remembrance of this privation of the sufferers at Kraa- 
baallah, every good Mussulmaun, at Mahurrum, distributes 
sherbet in abundance, to all persons who choose to accept 
this their favourite beverage (sugar and water, with a little 
rosewater, or kurah,^ to flavour it) ; and some charitable 
females expend large sums in milk, to be distributed in the 
public streets ; for these purposes, there are neat little huts 
of sirrakee ^ (a reed, or grass, resembling bright straw) erected 
by the road side of the Mussulmauns’ houses ; they arc called 
saabeels,® where the red earthen cups of milk, sherbet, or pure 
water are seen ranged in rows, for all who choose to <*all for drink, 
Ilosein, say their historians, was the last of the party who 
suffered on the day of battle ; he was surrounded in lus own 
camp — where, by the usage of war, at that time, they had 
no right to enter — and when there was not one friendly arm 
left to ward the blow^ They relate ‘ that his body was literally 
mangled, before he was released from his unmerited sufferings 
lie had mounted his favourite horse, which, as well as himself, 
wns pierced by arrows innumerable ; together they sank on 
the earth from loss of blood, the cowardly spearmen piercing 
his wounded bodj^ as if in sport ; and whilst, with his last 
breath, ‘ Ilosein prayed for mercy on his destroyers, Shimeear ® 

‘ 'Abbas, son of 'All. > 

2 Maslikj Mushakf the Anglo-Indian Musauck, a leathern skin for 
convoying water, in general use amongst Musalmans at this day in India ; 
it is composed of the entire skin of a goat, proixjrly jjre pared. When 
filled with water it resembles a huge porpoise, on the back of the beeshtie 
[Bhishti] (water-carrier). [Author,] 

® Kora, the fresh juice of /1/oc vera, said to bo cathartic and cooling, 

* Sirki {Saccharnm ciliare), 

^ Sabtl: see Burton, Pilgrima/je, Memorial ed., i. 280. 

« Shimar, whoso name now moans ‘ contcmiptible ’ among Shfahs. 
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ended his sufferings by severing the already prostrate head 
from the mutilated trunk ‘ Thus they scaled (say those 
writers) the lasting disgrace of a people, who, calling them- 
selves Mussulmauns, were the murderers of their Prophet’s 
descendants.’ 

This slight sketch gives but the outline of those events 
which are every year commemorated aihongst the zealous 
followers of Ali, the class denominated Sheahs. 

The Mussulmaun people, I must here observe, arc divided 
into two distinct sects, viz. the Sheahs and the Soonies. The 
former believe Ali and his descendants were the lawful leaders 
after Mahumud ; the latter arc persuaded that the Caliphas, 
as Aboubuker, Omir, &c., were the leaders to be accredited 
‘ lawful ’ ; but of this I shall speak more fully in another 
Letter. 

Perhaps the violence of party spirit may have acted as an 
inducement to the Sheahs, for the zesilous annual observ^ance 
of this period, so interesting to that sect ; whatever the motive, 
we very often find the two sects hoard up their private 
animosities and dislikes until the return of Mahurrum, which 
scarcely ever passes over, in any extensively populated city 
of Ilindoostaun, without a serious quarrel, often terminating 
in bloodshed.^ ‘ 

I could have given a more lengthened account of the events 
which led to the solemnization of this fast, but I believe the 
present is sufficient to explain the motives by which the 
Mussulmauns arc actuated, and my next Letter must be 
devoted to the description of the rites performed upon the 
celebration of these events in India. 

P.S. I have a memorandum in my collection which may 
here be copied as its proper place. 

From Mecca, ‘ The Holy City to Medina the distance is 
twelve stages (a day’s march is one stage, about twenty miles 

1 This statement is too wide. ‘ Among Muhammadans themselves 
there is very little religious discussion, and Sunnis and Shfahs, who are 
at such deadly foud in many parts of Asia, including the Panjab and 
Kashmir, have, in Oudh, always freely intermarried ’ (H. C. Irwin, 
The Garden of India, 45). 
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of English measurement). From Medina to Kraabaallah there 
are twenty-one stages ; this distance is travelled only by those 
who can endure great diHlculties ; neither water nor provisions 
are to be met with on the whole journey, excepting at one 
halt, the name of which is Shimniaar. From I^raabaallah to 
Koofah is two stages. 

In the vicinity of 'Koofah^ stands Mount Judee ^ (Judea), 
on which is built, over the remains of Ali, the mausoleum 
called Nudghiff Ushcruff.^ On this Mount, it is said, Adam 
and Noah were buried. Ali being aware of this, gave directions 
to his family and friends, that whenever his soul should be 
recalled from earth, his mortal remains were to be deposited 
near those graves venerated and held sacred ‘ by the faithful 
The ancient writers of Arabia authorise the opinion that Ali’s 
body was entombed by the hands of his sons, Hasan and 
Hosein, who found the earth open to receive their sire, and 
which closed immediately on his remains being deposited. 

Here, too, it is believed Noah’s ark rested after the Deluge. 
When pilgrims to Mecca make tlieir zeearut * (all sacred visits 
arc so called) to this Mount, they offer three prayers, in 
memory of Adam, Noah, and Ali. 

Hie grave of Eve is also frequently visited by pilgrims, 
which is* said to be situated near Jeddah ; this, liowcver, is 
not considered an indispensable duty, but, as they say, 
prompted by ‘ respect for the Mother of men ’.® 

These remarks, and many others of an interesting nature, 

I have been favoured with from the most venerable aged man 
I ever knew, Mcer ITadjee Shaah,® the revered father of my 

’ Kufah, four miles from Najaf, the capital of the Caliph *A1T, which 
fell into decay when the government was removed to Baghdad. 

Confused with Al-jndi, Mt. Ararat, on which the Ark rested. — 
Koran, xi. 46. * 

^ Najaf al Sharif, or Mashhad 'Ali, 50 miles south of Karbala, tho tomb 
and shrine of 'All. 

* Ziydrat, ‘ visitation especially to tho tomb of tho Prophet or 
that of a Muhammadan saint. Tho pilgrim says, not ‘I have visited 
tho Prophet’s tomb *, but ‘ I have visited the Prophet ’. (Burton, 
Pilgrimage, i. 305.) 

® The grave is said to be nine yards long : according to others, much 
longer. See tho flippant remark of Burton, ibid., ii. 273 fl. 

® Mir HajI Shfib. 
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excellent husband ; who iiaving performed the ITadje ^ (pil- 
grimage) three several times, at different periods of his eventful 
life — returning after each pilgrimage to his home in liUckiiow 
— and being a person of strict veracity, with a remarkably 
intelligent mind and retentive memory, I have profited largely 
by his information, and derived from it both amusement and 
instruction, through many years of sociirl intercourse. VVdien 
he had numbered more than eighty years he dwelt with hope 
on again performing the Iladjc, where it was his intention 
to rest his earthly substance until the great day of restitution, 
and often expressed his wishes to have me and mine to share 
with him the pilgrimage lie desired to make. But this was 
not allowed to his j^rayer ; his summons arrived rather 
unexpectedly to those who loved and revered him for virtues 
rarely equalled ; happily for him, his pure soul was prepared 
to meet his Creator, in whose service he had passed this life, 
with all humility, «and in whose mercy alone his hopes for the 
future wove centred. 


» flojj, ‘ sotting out 
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Celebration of Mahunum. — The Tazia. — Mussulmami Cemeteries. — An 
Kmaum-baarah. — Piety of the ladies. — Solf-inHicted abstinence and 
Xirivations endured by each sex. — Instances of the devotional zeal 
of the Mussulmauns. — Attomx>tod infringement on their religious 
formalities. — The Resident at Lucknow. — Enthusiastio ardour of 
the poor. — Manner of celebrating the Mahurrum in opposition to the 
procex)ts of the Khoraun. — Mosque and Emauni-baarah contrasted, — 
The supposition of Mussulmauns practising idolatry confuted. 

My former Letter prepares you for the celebration of 
Mahurriini, the ob.servancc of which is at tliis time going 
forward liere (at Lucknow) with all that zealous emulative 
spirit and enthusiasm which I have before remarked the 
Mussulmaun population of India entertain for their Lmaums 
(leaders), and their religion. 

This annual solemn display of the regret and veneration 
they eoi.^ider due to the memory of departed excellence, 
commences on the first day of the Moon (Mahurrum). The 
Mussulmaun year has twelve moons ; every third year one 
moon is added, which regulation, I fancy, renders their years, 
in a clironological point of view, very nearly equal with those 
of Kuro|ie. l''heir day commences and ends when the stars 
are first visible after sunset. 

The first day of Mahurrum invariably brings to my recollec- 
tion the strongly impressed ideas of ‘ The Deserted Village 
Tlie profound quiet and solemn stillness of an ’extensively 
populated native city, contrasted with the incessant bustle 
usual at all other times, arc too striking to Europeans to pass 
by unheeded. This cessation of the animated scene, however, 
is not of long duration ; the second day presents to the view 
vast multitudes of |3eople parading backwards and forwards, 
on horseback, in ^lalkies, and on foot, through the broad streets 
and roadways, arraj^ed in their sever^-nrp:^fjnm)J^^ speed- 

MFKR ALf c ^ 
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ing their way to the Emaiim-baarahs ^ of the great men, and 
the houses of friends, to pay the visit of respect (zeeanit), 
wherever a Tazia is set up to the remembrance of Hasan and 
Hoscin. 

Tiic word Tazia ^ signifies grief. The term is applied to 
a rcpresentatfbn of the mausoleum at Kraabaallah, erected 
by their friends and followers, over the remains of Hasan 
and Ilosein. It is formed of every variety of material, accord- 
ing to the wealth, rank, or preference, of the person cxliibiting, 
from the purest silver down to bamboo and paper, strict 
attention being always paid to preserve the model of Kraa- 
baallah, in the exact pattern with the original building Some 
people have them of ivory, ebony, sandal-wood, cedar, &c., 
and I have seen some beautifully wrought in silver filigree. 
The handsomest of the kind, to my taste, is in the possession 
of his Majesty the King of Glide, composed of green glass, 
with brass mouldings, manufactured in England (by whom 
I could not learn). All these expensive Tazias are fixtures, but 
there arc temporary ones required for the out-door ceremony, 
which, like those available to the poor and middling classes, 
are composed of bamboo frames, over which is fixed coloured 
uberuck ^ (lapis specularum, or talk) ; these arc made in the 
bazaar, of various sizes and qualities, to suit the' views of 
purchasers, from two rupees to two hundred each. 

The more common Tazias are conveyed in the procession 
on the tenth day, and finally deposited with funeral rites in 
the public burial-grounds, of which there are several outside 
the town. These cemeteries are denominated Kraabaallah,^ 
and the population of a large city may be presumed on by 
the number of these dispersed in the suburbs. They do not 
bury their dead in the vicinity of a mosque, which is held too 
sacred to t)c allowed the pollution. Any one having only 

‘ Imamhara, ‘ enclosuro of the Imam the place where the Muharram 
rites aro performed, as contrasted with Masjid, a mosque, and Tdgah, 
whoro tho service at the 'Id festivals is conducted. 

® Taziya, ‘ consoling’. The uso of thc^o miniature tombs is said to 
date from tho time of Amir Taimur (a.d. 1336-1405), who on his return 
from Karbala made a model of Husain’s tomb. 8eo a good account 
of thorn in Sir G. Birdwood, Sva, 173 ff. 

» Ahrahy talc. < From Karbala, the place of pilgrimage. 
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touched a dead body, must bathe prior to entering the mosque, 
or performing their usual prayer-service at home ; — such is 
the veneration they entertain for the name of God. 

The opulent people of Mussulmaiin society have an Emaum- 
baarah erected in the range of buildings exclusively deno- 
minated murdanah ^ (men’s abode). The habitation of all 
Mussulmauns being composed of separate departments for the 
males and the females, communicating by private entrances, 
as will be explained hereafter. 

The Emaum-baarah is a sacred place, erected for the express 
purpose of commemorating Mahurrum ; the founder not 
unfreqiicntly intends this also as the mausoleum for himself 
and family. But we generally find Mukh hurrahs ^ (mauso- 
leums) built in conspicuous situations, for tlie remains of kings, 
princes, nobles, and sainted persons. Of the latter, many are 
visited, at stated i^criods, by the multitude, with religious 
veneration, the illiterate attaching considerable importance to 
the annual pilgrimage to them ; and where — to secure the 
infiuence of the particular saint’s spirit, in furthering their 
views — mothers present their children, in numbers beyond all 
calculation ; and each having something to hope for who 
visits the shrine, presents offerings of money and sweetmeats, 
which beicome the property of the person in charge of the 
tomb, thus yielding him a profitable sinecure, in proportion 
as the saint is popular amongst the ignorant. 

An Emaum-baarah is a square building, generally erected 
with a cupola top, the dimensions guided by the circumstances 
of the founder. The floor is matted with the date-leaf mats, 
in common use in India, on which is spread a shutteringhic ® 
(cotton carpet), and over this a clean white calico covering, 
on which the assembled party are seated, during the several 
periods of collecting together to remember their Icarfers : these 
meetings are termed Mudgelluss ^ (mourning assemblies). It 
would be esteemed indecorous or disrespectful to the Emaums, 
if any one in error called these assemblies Moollakhaut,*^ the 
usual term for mere worldly visiting. 

* MarduTUih. - Maqbarah^ * y)laco of graves ’« 

3 Shairanji^ a chequered cloth, from shatrmifjy tJa^ gaiiie of chess. 

* Majlis, s Mulaqal. 
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The Tazia is placed against the wall on the side facing 
Mecca, nnder a canopy of rich embroidery. A reading-desk 
or pulpit (rnhembur is placed in a convenient situation, for 
the reader to face Mecca, and his voice to be heard by the 
whole assembly of people ; it is constructed of silver, ivory, 
ebony, &c. to correspond with the Tazia, if possible : the 
steps are covered sometimes with gokf-cloth, or broad-clotli 
of black, or green , 2 if a Syaad’s property, being the colour 
worn by that race for mourning. The shape of a rnhembur 
is a flight of steps with a flat top, without any railing or 
enclosed place ; the reader, in his recitings, occasionally sitting 
on tlic steps, or standing, as may be most convenient to himself. 

On the w^alls of the Emaum-baaralj, mirrors and looking- 
glasses are fixed in suitable situations to give effect to the 
brilliant display of light, from tlie magnificent chandeliers 
suspended from the cupola and cornices. The nobles and the 
wealthy are excited wdth a desire to emulate each other in 
the splendour of their display on these occasions ; — all the 
mirrors, glass, lustres, chandeliers, &c* are brought together 
to this place, from their several stations in tlic mansion ; and 
it is due to them to admit the effect to be often imposingly 
grand, and the blaze of light splendid. I have fjcquently 
been reminded in these scenes of the visionary eastle!^ conjured 
to the imagination, whilst reading ‘ The Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments \ 

On eaeli side the Tazia — the whole lengtli of the wall — 
banners arc ranged, in great variety of colour and fabric ; 
some of them are costly and splendid. I have seen many 
constructed of the richest embroidery, on silk grounds, of 
gold and silver, witli massy gold fringes, cords, and tassels ; 
the staff is cased with gold or silver, worked into figures of 
birds and other animals, in every variety ; the top of which 

^ Mimhar, soniotinu's a wooden structure, sometimes of masonry. 
According to tho 8unnis, there should bo three stops. Tho Prophet 
used to preach from tho upper ; Abu Bakr from tho second ; *Umar from 
tho lowest ; ‘Usman from tho middle, which has been used from his 
t ime. The Shfah pulpit has four steps. 

2 Greon is the Sayyid colour (E. W. Lane, Moderyy Egypiiom, i. 38). 
But it is an innovation in Islam, and Sayyids in Al-Hijaz, as a general 
rule, do not wear a green turban (Burton, Pilgrimage, ii. 4). 
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has a crest, in some a spread liand,^ in others a sort of plume, 
and not unfrequently a crest resembling a grenade, formed of 
the precious metals, and set with stones of great value. 

On the base of the Tazia the several articles are placed 
conceived likely to have been used by llosein at Kraabaallah ; 
a turban of gold or silver tissue, a splendid sword and belt, 
the handle and liilt het with precious stones, a sJiield, the 
Arabian bow and arrows. I'hese ancient emblems of royalty 
are indispensable in order to do lumour to llosein, in the view 
they take of his sovereign riglit to be the head or leader of 
the true Mussulmauns. Wax lights, red and green, are also 
placed in great numbers about its base, in silver or glass 
candlesticks ; and censers of gold and silver, burning incense 
perpetually during Mahurrum. Many other minor tributes to 
the Emaums are discovered near the Tazia, as choice fruits 
and garlands of sweet-scented llowers, the offerings of ladies 
of the family to their relative's Tazia. 

Amongst the poorer classes of tlie people an equal proportioii 
of zealous spirit is evineetl ; and according to their several 
abilities, so they commemorate the period, interesting alike to all. 
Those who cannot compass the real splendour of an Emaum- 
baarah, are satisfied with an imitative ojie in the best hall 
their hab Nation affords ; and, where mirrors and chandeliers 
are not available, they are content to do honour to the Emaums 
with lamps of uberuck, which in truth are j>leasing substitutes 
at a small price : these lamps arc made in a variety of pretty 
shapes, curiously painted, and ingeniously ornamented with 
cut paper ; they burn oil in them, and, when well arranged, 
and diversified with their wonted taste, produce a good light, 
and pleasing effect. 

The banners of Hoscin, in the houses of the poor, are formed 
of materials according to their humble means, from tinsel 

’ The spread hand designates the Shoah sect. There are times when 
holding ap the spread hand declares the yheah, whilst the Soonio is distin- 
guished by his holding up throe fingers only. In villages, the spread hand 
is marked on the walls where Shcahs reside during Mahurrum. [Auihor.^ 

[The five spread fingers are regarded as emblematical of the Prophet, 
Fatimah, 'Ali, Hasan, and Husain. The ^Sunnis prefer three fingers, 
signifying the first three Caliphs, hi its ultimate origin, the spread hand 
ia a charm against demons and evil spirits.] 
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imitations down to dyed muslin ; and a similar difference is 
to be perceived in llieir selection of the metal of which their 
crests are made. 

Mourning assemblies are held in the Emaum-baarahs twice 
every day during Mahurruni ; those of the evening, however, 
are the most attractive, and have the fullest attendance of 
visitors. The master of the house, af the appointed hour, 
takes his seat on the floor near the pulpit, surrounded by the 
males of his family and intimate friends, and the crowd of 
strangers arrange themselves — wherever there is sitting room — 
without impeding the view of the Tazia. 

One of the most popular Maulvees ^ of the age is engaged 
to recite the particular portion appointed for each day, from 
the manuscript documents, called Dhie Mudgelluss,^ in the 
I^crsian language. This work is in ten j>arts, and contains 
a subject for each day’s service, descriptive of the life and 
sufferings of the Emaums, their friends, and children, par- 
ticularly as regards the eventful period of Mahurrum in which 
they were engaged. It is, I am assured, a pathetic, fine com- 
position, and a faithful narrative of each particular circum- 
stance in the history of their leaders, the heroic bravery of 
their friends, &c. They arc particularly anxious to engage 
an eloquent reader for this part of the performance., who by 
his impressive manner compels his hearers to sympathise in 
the affecting incidents which arc related by him. 

I have been present when the effect produced by the superior 
oratory and gestures of a Maulvee has almost terrified me, the 
profound grief, evinced in Jiis tears and groans, being jilercing 
and apparently sincere. I have even witnessed blood issuing 
from the breast of sturdy men, who beat themselves shnul- 
taneously as they ejaculated the names ‘ Hasan ! ’ ‘ Iloscin ! ’ ^ 
for ten miiiutcs, and occasionally during a longer period, in 
that jjart of the service called Mortem.^ 

' Maulavl, a Muhammadan doctor of law, a judge. 

* From Dhio, teu ; Mudgolluss, assembling together for sacred 
purposes. \ A'iUhor.'\ [Dahy or Dahha niajlis denotes the ton days of 
Muharram ; see Sir L. Pelly, The Miracle, Play of Hasan and Uusainy i. 74.] 

® Corrupted by Anglo-Indians into Hobson- J obsony the title of Sir H. 
Yule’s Amjlo-Indian Glossary. 

* Matamy ‘ mourning 
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The portion of Dhie Mudgelluss concluded, sherbet is handed 
round to the assembly ; and as they voluntarily abstain from 
luxuries at tliis season, a substitute for pawn ^ — the green leaf 
in general use amongst the natives — has been introduced, 
consisting of dried coffee, cocoa-nut shreds, betel-nut, cardi- 
muns,2 dunyah,^ and a proportionate quantity of tobacco-leaf 
and lime ; these are mixed together and handed to the visitors, 
on small silver trays. Tiie hooldia ^ is introduced to the 
superiors of the assembly ; you arc perhaps aware that 
inferiors do not smoke in the presence of superiors without 
their command or permission. 

This ceremony terminated, the Murseeah ^ is chanted, by 
several well-practised voices, with good effect. This part of 
the service is, perhaps, the most impressive, as the very 
ignorant, even, can comprehend every word, — the Murseeah 
being in the Hindoos taiiic tongue, a poetical composition of 
great merit, and embracing all the subjects they meet to 
commemorate. The wliole assembly rise up afterwards, and, 
as with one voice, recount the names of tlic lawful leaders 
after Mahumud, entreating blessings and peace to their souls. 
They then repeat the names of the hated usurper s (Ca liphas), 
on whose memory they invoke curses, &c. Mortem follows, 
beating bf breasts in unison with the voices, and uttering the 
names of Hasan and Hosein ; this performance concludes each 
day’s Mudgelluss, either of the morning or evening. 

The ladies celebrate the rcturiiiiig season of Mahurrum with 
as much spirit and zeal as the confinement, in which they 
exist, can possibly admit of. There are but few, and those 
chiefly princesses, who have Emauni-baarahs at command, 
within the boundary of the zeenahnah ; the largest and best 
apartment in their establishment is therefore selected for the 
purpose of an Emaum-baarah, into which none^but females 
are admitted, excepting the husband, father, son, or brother, 
of the lady ; who having, on this occasion, full liberty to 
invite her female acquaintance, those who are her nearest 

• Pan, ‘ betel leaf *. ^ Cardamom. 

^ Dhaniya {Coriandrum sativum), 

• IJuqqah, ‘ a water tobacco pipe ’. 

• Marslyah, ‘ a funeral elogy 
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male relatives even are not admitted until previous notice 
is given, in order that the female guests may secrete themselves 
from the sight of these relatives of their hostess. 

In commemorating tliis remarkable event in Mussulmaun 
history, the exjiressions of grief, manifested by the ladi(^s, arc 
far greater, and appear to me more lasting tlian with the 
other sex ; indeed, I never could have* given credit to the 
extent of their bewailings, without witnessing, as I have done 
for many years, the season for tears and profound grief return 
with the month of Mahurrum. In sorrowing for the martyred 
Emaums, they seem to forget their private griefs ; the bereave- 
ment of a beloved object even is almost overlooked in the 
dutiful remembrance of Hasan and Ilosein at this period ; 
and I have had opportunities of observing this triumph of 
religious feeling in women, who are remarkable for their 
alTeetionate altaclimeiit to their (iliildren, husbands, and 
parents ; — they tell me, ‘ Wc must not indulge sellish sorrows 
of our own, whilst the Prophet’s family alone have a right 
to our tears 

The religious zeal of these people is evinced, likewise, in 
a stern, systematic, line of privations, during the period of 
Mahurrum ; no one is obliged by any law or command ; it 
is voluntary abstinence on the part of each individuVil — they 
impose it on themsch es, out of jnirc pity and respect for their 
Emaums’ well-remembered sufferings. Every thing which 
constitutes comfort, luxury, or even convenience at other 
times, on these occasions are rigidly laid aside. The x^allungh 
and the charpoy ^ (the two descriptions of bedsteads in general 
use), on which the females love to lounge for some hours in 
the day and night, arc removcfi from their standings, and, 
in lieu of tliis comfort, they take their rest on a common date 
mat, on the floor. The musnud,” ami all its cushioned luxuries, 
give place, on this occasion, to the simply matted floor. The 
indulgence in choice dainties, at other times so necessary to 
their happiness, is now foregone, and their meal limited, 

1 Palang, a more protontious piece of furniture than the chdrpat, or 
common *■ cot 

® Mas nod, ‘ a thuig leaned on a X)ilo of cuahiona ; the throne of 
a aovereigru 
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throughout Mahurruiii, to the coarsest food — such as barley 
bread, rice and peas boiled together (called kutcher),^ without 
even tlie usual additions to make it j)alatablc ketch erie,® as 
ghee, salt, pepper, and spices ; these ingredients being con- 
sidered by the zealous females too indulgent and luxurious 
for humble moiirners during Mahurrum. 

The imwn leaf, anoVher luxury of no small moment to Asiatic 
tastes, is now banished for the ten days’ mourning, A veiy 
poor substitute lias been adopted, in the mixture described 
at the gentlemen’s assembly — it is called goattur.^ The truth 
is, their health would suffer from any long disuse of tobacco- 
leaf, lime, and a bitter guin,^ which are in general use with 
the pawn ; the latter is of a warm aromatic nature, and 
imparts a line flavour to the other ingredients ; but, as it is 
C!onsidercd a great indulgence to eat pawn, they abstain from 
it altogether during Mahurrum : — llie mixture, they say, is 
only allowed for health’s sake. 

When visitors call on the Mussulmaun ladies at Mahurrum, 
thegoattur is presented on trays, aeeompanicd by ]>ags, neatly 
embroidered in silver and gold, of many different shaiies and 
patterns, xnostly their own work and invention ; tiiey are 
called buttooali ^ and jluiumdanies.® 

The v&,riety of ornaments, wliich constitute the gi eat delight 
of all classes of females in India, are entirely laid aside, from 
the first hour of Mahurrum, until the period for mourning 
concludes. I never heard of any people so thoroughly attached 
to ornaments as the females of India are generally. They 
are indulged in this foible — pardonable it may be — by their 
husbands and parents. Tlie wcalthiness of a family may often 
be judged by a single glance at the j)rineipal lady of the 
zeenahnah, who seldom omits doing honour to her husband, 
by a full display of the precious metals, with a ^reat variety 
of gems or jewels on ordinary occasions. The men of all 
ranks are proud of their wives’ finery ; even the poorest 
hold in derision all ornament that is not composed of sterling 

^ Khichar. ^ Khichn, tho ‘ Kedgoreo ’ of Anglo -Indians. 

^ Gola. ^ Catechu, Hindi Kaih, ^ Batua. 

® Janiddnii i^roperly a portmanteau for holding clothes (Jatna) : a kind 
of flowered cloth. 
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metal, of which they seem excellent judges. The massy chains 
of gold or silver, the solid bangles for the arms and ancles, 
the nut ^ (nose-ring) of gold wire, on which is strung a ruby 
between two pearls, worn only by married women ; the 
joshun 2 (armlet), of silver or gold, often set with precious 
stones ; the many rings for the fingers, thumbs, and toes, 
form the daily dress of a lady ; — but I rnuSt not digress further. 
These are all removed from the person, as soon as the moon 
is seen, when the first day of Mahurruni commences ; the 
hair is unloosed from its usual confinement, and allowed to 
flow in disorder about the person ; the coloured pyjaamahs ^ 
and deputtahs ^ are removed, with every other article of their 
usual costume, for a suit that, with them, constitutes mourning 
— some choose black, others grey, slate, or green, and the 
widow wears white from the day her husband dies. 
f A widow never alters licr style of dress, neither does she 
wear a single ornament, during her widowhood, which generally 
lasts with her life. I never heard of one single instance, during 
my twelve years’ residence amongst them, of a widow marrying 
again — they have no law to prohibit it ; and I have known 
some ladies, whose alTianccd husbands died before the marriage 
was conchidcd, who preferred a life of solitude and prayer, 
although many other overtures were made.^ ; • 

Many of the rigidly zealous, among the females, mortify 
themselves by wearing their suit of mourning, during the ten 
days, without changing ; the dress is worn next the skin, and, 
in very warm weather, must be comfortless after the lirst 
day — but so it is ; and so many are the varieties of sclf-inllictcd 
privations, at this period, that my letter might be filled with 
the observations I have made. I cannot, however, omit to 
mention my old woman-servant (ayah®), whose mode of 
abstinence, tn remembrance of Ilosein, is rigidly severe ; my 

i Nal/i. a JosJian, an ornamont worn on the ui)per arm. 

Paejattui, ‘ log clothing drawers. 

* Dopattci, a sheet made of two breadths of cloth. 

Amongst the Muhammadans tho proportion of widows has declined 
steadily since 1881, and is now only 143 ])er mille compared with 170 in 
that year. It would seem that tho prejudices against widow-marriages 
arc gradually becoming weaker. — Report Cemus of India, 1911, i. 273. 

** Aya, from Portuguese aia, ‘ a nurse *. 
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influence does not prevail in dissuading her, although I fear 
the consequences to her health will be seriously felt if she 
persist in the fulfilment of her self-imposed trial. This poor 
old creature resolves on not allowing one drop of water, or 
any liquid, to pass her lips during the ten days’ mourning ; 
as she says, ‘ her Emauin, Hoscin, and his family, suffered 
from thirst at Krailbaallah, why should such a creature as 
she is be indulged with water ? ’ This shows the temper of 
the people generally ; my ayah is a very ignorant old woman, 
yet she respects her Emaurn’s memory.^ 

(The Tazia, you are to understand, graces the houses of all 
good Mussulmauiis in India, who are not of the sect called 
Soonies. This model of their Emaum’s tomb is an object of 
]irofound respect. Hindoos, even, on approaching the shi iiic, 
bow their heads with much solemn gravity ; I often fancied they 
mistook the Tazia for a Bootkhanah (the house of an idol). ^ 

It is creditable to the Mussulman ns, that they do not 
restrict any profession of people from visiting their assemblies ; 
there is free admission granted when the Emaum-baarah is 
first lighted up, until the hour of performing the service, when 
strangers, that is the multitude, are civilly requested to retire. 
Every one is expected, on entering the outward verandah, to 
leave tAcir shoes at the threshold of the sanctuary ; ® none 
but Europeans have any occasion to be reminded of this, as 
it is a well known and general observance witli all degrees of 
natives in Asia. The servants, in charge of the Emaum- 
baarah, are responsible for the due observance of respect to 
the place, and when any foreigners are advancing, they are 
politely requested to leave their shoes outside ; which must 
be complied with, or they cannot possibly be admitted. 

Some few years since, a party of young gentlemen, from 
cantonments, had made up their minds to cvadeThe necessity 

1 After much entreaty, this humble zealot was induced to take a sweet 
lime, occasionally, to cool her poor i)archod mouth. She survived the 
trial, and lived many years to roixjat her i^ractised abstinence at the 
return of Mahurrum. 

“ Butkhdnafi, 

^ This was a primitive Semitic taboo (Exodus iii. 5; Joshua v. 15, &o.). 
The reason of this prohibition is that shoos could not bo easily washed. — 
\V. it. Smith, Religion of i fie tierniiea ^ 453. 
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for removing their boots, on the occasion of a visit to one 
of the great men’s Emaum-baarahs, at a Nativ e city ; they 
had provided themselves with white socks, which they drew 
over their boots before leaving their palkies. The cheat was 
discovered by the servants in attendance, alter they had been 
admitted ; they nuule a precipitate retreat to av^oid the con- 
secpiences of a representation to the Resident, by the proprietor 
of the En)aum-baara]j ; who, hearing of the circumstance, 
made all possible iiupiiry, without, however, discovering the 
names of the gentlemen, who had thus, in his opinion, violated 
the sanctuary. 

The Natives are awarxi that the Resident sets the bright 
example of conforming to the observances of tlie people, over 
whom lie is placed as governor and guardian ; and that he 
very properly discountenances every attempt of his country- 
men to infringe on their rights, prejudices, or privileges ; and 
they have, to my knowledge, always looked up to him as to 
a parent and a friend, from the first to the last day of Jiis 
exalted station amongst them. Many a tear marked the 
regret of the Natives, when their best, their kindest, earthly 
friend quitted the city he had blessed by his presence ; and to 
the latest page of their history, his memory w ill doubtless be 
cherished with sincere veneration and res])eetful attaelnnent.^ 

The poor people vie with their rich neighbours, in making 
a brilliant light in their little halls containing the Ta/da ; tlie 
very poorest are liberal in the expenditure of oil and tallow 
candles — 1 inigiit say extravagantly so, but for the purity of 
their intentions, supposing it to be a duty — and they certainly 
manifest their zeal and respect to the utmost of their i)Ow^er ; 
although many, to my knowdedge, liv-e all the year round on 

1 Mordauiit tlickctts was Kosident at Lucknow between 1821 and 
1830, when ho was ‘ supeiannuatod ’ owing to financial scandals, for tho 
details of which see 8ir (I. Trovolyati, Life mod Ldlera of Lord Macauluyy 
cap. X ; H. G. Kocne, Here and T/iercy 10; on Novcuibor 1, 1824, ho 
was mariiod at Lucknow by llishop Heber to the widow of George 
Ravonscroft, tho civilian who was Collector of Cawnpore, and there 
embezzled largo sums of money, tho property of Government. Ho fled 
with his wife and child to Bhiiiga in Oudh, where, on May 0, 1823, ho 
was murdered by Dacoits. Tho strange story is well told by Sleoman, 
A Journey through the Kingdom of Oiidhy i. 112 ff. 
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the very coarsest fare, to enable them to show this reverence 
to their Eniaum’s memory. 

The ladies assemble, in the evening, round the Tazia they have 
set up in their purdah ed privacy — ^female friends, slaves, and ser- 
vants, surrounding the mistress of the house, in solemn gravity. 

The few females who have been educated are in great 
request at this season ; they read the Dhie Mudgelluss, and 
chant the Musseeah with good effect. These women, being 
liircd for the purpose, are detained during the ten days ; when 
tlie Maliurrum ceases, they arc dismissed to their own holnes, 
loaded with the best gifts the good lady their employer can 
conveniently spare, commensurate with the services performed. 
I These educated females are chiefly daughters of poor Syaads, 
\who have not been married for the lack of a dowry ; they 
llive devoutly in the service of Hod, according to their faith. 
They are sometimes required, in the families of the nobility, 
to teach the Khoraun to the young ladies, and, in that capacity, 
they are called Oustaardie, or more familiarly Artoojee.^ 

As I have mentioned before, the Musseah narrative of the 
sufferings at Kraabaallah is a really pathetic and interesting 
composition ; the work being conveyed in the language of the 
country, every word is understood, and very deeply felt, by 
the feniales in all these assemblies, who, having their hearts 
softened by the enqdiatic chantings of the readers, burst into 
violent tears and sobbings of the most heart-rending descrip- 
liolT. As in the gentlerhen's assembly, they conclude with 
Mortem, in which they exercise themselves until they arc 
actually exhausted ; indeed, many delicate females injure 
their health by the violence and energy of their exertions, 
which they nevertheless deem a most essential duty to per- 
form, at all hazards, during the continuance of Mahurrum. 

This method of keeping Mahurrum is not in stfict obedience 
to the Mahumudan laws ; in wliich code may be found pro- 
hibitions against all violent and excessive grief — tearing the 
hair, or other expressions of ungovernable sorrow.^ 

’ Pevsiaii usidd, ustudjl, \ an instructor \ 

“ Lamentation for the dead was Htrietly prohibited by the Prophet ; 
but, like all orientals, the Indian Musalmans indulge in it. {Mishkdtt 
i, chap, vii.) 
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I have observed that the Maiilvees, Moollahs,' and devoutly 
religious persons, although mixing with the enthusiasts on 
these occasions, abstain from the violent exhibition of sorrows 
which the uninformed are so prone to indulge in. The most 
religious men of that faith feel equal, perhaps greater sym- 
pathy, for the sufferings of the Emaums, than those who are 
less acquainted with the precepts of tlie I^horaun ; they com- 
memorate the Mahurrum without parade or ostentatious 
display, and apparently wear mourning on their hearts, with 
their garb, the full term of forty days — the common period 
of mourning for a beloved object ; but these persons never 
join in Mortem, beating breasts, or other outward show of 
sadness, although they are present when it is exercised ; but 
their quiet grief is evidently more sincere. 

^ I have conversed with many sensible men of the Mussulman n 
persuasion on the subject of celebrating Mahurrum, and from 
all I can learn, the pompous display is grown into a habit, 
by a long residence amongst people, who make a merit of 
showy parades at all their festivals. Foreign Mussulmauus 
are ecpially surprised as Europeans, when they visit Ilindoo- 
staun, and first see the Tazia conveyed about in procession, 
which would be counted sacrilegious in Persia or Arabia ; but 
here, the ceremony is not complete without a iniAure of 
pageantry with the deej)ly expressed and public exposure of 
their grief.® 

The remarkable plainness of the mosque, contrasted with 
the superb decorations of an Einaum-baarah, excited my 
surprise. I am told by the most venerable of Syaads, ‘ The 
Mosque is devoted only to the service of God, where it is 
commanded no worldly attractions or ornaments shall appear, 
to draw off the mind, or divert the attention, from that one 
great object for which the house of prayer is intended’. An 
Emaiim-baarah is erected for the ])urpose of doing honour to 
the memory of the Emaums, and of late years the emulative 
spirit of individuals has been the great inducement to the 
display of ornamental decorations. 

' Mulla, tho Persian form of Maiilavi, * a doctor of law ’. 

“ It is a mistake to suppose that the procession of tho Ta’ziya or 
Tabilt is peculiar to India. It is practised in Persia and Fgypt. 
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It is rather from their respect to the Founder of their 
religion and his descendants, than any part of their profession 
of faith, that the Mussulmaun population of Hindoostaun are 
guided by in these displays, which are merely the fashion of 
other people whom they imitate ; and with far different 
motives to the weak-minded Hindoos, who exalt their idols, 
whilst the former thus testify their respect to worthy mortals 
only. This is the explanation I have received from devout 
Mussulmauns, who direct me to remark the strong similarity — 
in habit only, where ‘ the faith ’ is not liable to innovations — 
between themselves and the Hindoo population ; — the out-of- 
door celebrations of marriage festivals, for instance, which are 
so nearly resembling each other, in the same classes of society, 
that scarcely any difference can be discovered by the common 
observer. 

Idolatry is hateful to a Mussulmaun, who acknowledges 
‘ one only true God and ‘ Him alone to be worshipped 
They respect, venerate, love, and would imitate, their acknow- 
ledged Prophet and the Emaums (who succeeded Mahumud in 
the mission), but they never worship them, as has been often 
imagined. On the contrary, they declare to me that their 
faith compels them ‘ to believe in one God, and that He alone 
is to be Svorshipped by the creature ; and that Mahumud is 
a creature, the Prophet sent by God to make His will known, 
and declare His power. Tlmt to bow down and worship 
Mahumud would be gross idolatry ; and, although he is often 
mentioned in their prayers, yet he is never prayed to. They 
believe their Prophet is sensible of whatever passes amongst 
liis true disciples ; and that, in proportion as they fulfil the 
commands he was instructed by God to leave with them, so 
will they derive benefit from his intercession, on that great 
and awful day, when all mankind shall appear before tlie 
judgment seat of God," j 

^ Tho Prophet was obliged to make some compromise with idolatry, 
as in tho case of tho Black Stone at Mecca. But ho ]:)Totestod against 
idols in one of the earliest Surahs of the Koran (lii, 36-43), and in other 
passages. ■' 
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Continuation of Mahurriim. — Consecration of Banners. — Diirgah at 
Lucknow. — Its origin explained. — Regarded with peculiar veneration. 
— The Nuwaub vows to build a now onev — Its description. — Procession 
to the Lurgali. — Najoomies. — Influeneo possessed and practised by 
tliein. — Eunuchs. — ^Anecdotes of some having attained groat honours 
and wealth. — Presents bestowed upon thorn generally revert to tho 
donor. — Rich attire of male and female slaves. 

Aftkr the Tazia is brought home (as the temporary ones 
are from tlie bazaar on the eve of Mahurrum, attended by 
a ceremonious display of persons, music, flags, flambeaux, &c.), 
there is little to remark of out-door parade beyond the con- 
tinual activity of the multitude making the sacred visits to 
their several Kmaum-baarahs, until the fifth day, when the 
banners are conveyed from each of them in solemn iiroeession, 
to be consecrated at the Durgah ^ (literally translated, ‘ The 
threshold ' or ‘ Entrance to a sanctihed ])laee ’). ^ 

This custom is perhaps exclusively observed by the inhabi- 
tants of Lucknow, where I have had the privilege of acquiring 
a knowledge of the motives which guide most of their pro- 
ceedings ; and as there is a story attached to the Durgah, 
not generally known to Euroiiean visitors, I propose relating 
it here, as it particularly tends to explain the reasons for the 
Mussidmauns conveying their banners for consecration to that 
celebrated shrine. 

‘ A native of India — I forget his name — remarkable for 
his devotion and holy life, undertook the pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
whilst engaged in these duties at the “ holy house he was 
visited with a prophetic dream. Abass Ali (the standard- 
bearer and relation of Ilosein) appeared to him in his dream, 
commanding liim, that as soon as his duties at Mecca were 
fulfilled he should, without delay, proceed to Kraabaallah, to 


Darqahy ‘ (sacred) door-place 
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the tomb of Ilosein ; directing liim, with great precision, how 
he was to find tlie exact s])ot of earth where was deposited 
the very Alluin ^ (banner) of Ilosein, which he (Abass Ali) 
had, on the great day of Kraabaallah, carried to the field. 
The man was further instructed to possess himself of this 
relic secretly, and convey it about his person until he should 
reach his native country, when he would be more lidly directed 
by the orderings of Providence how the relic should be dis- 
posed of. 

• The Hadjee followed all the injunctions he had received 
punctually ; the exact spot was easily discovered, l)y the 
impressions from his dream ; and, fearing tlie jealousy of the 
Arabs, he used the utmost i)recaution, working by night, to 
secure to himself the possession of so inestimable a prize, 
without exciting their suspicion, or attracting the notice of 
the numerous pilgrims who thronged the shrine by day. After 
several nights of severe labour he discovered, to his great joy, 
the metal crest of the banner ; and concluding the banner 
and staff to have mouldered away, from their liaving been so 
long entombed in the earth, he cautiously secreted the crest 
about his person, and after enduring the many vicissitudes 
and privations, attendant on Hie long journey from y\rabia 
to India, '^he finally succeeded in reaching Lucknow in safely 
with his prize. 

‘ The Nuwaub Asof ood Duolah ^ ruled at this period in 
Glide ; the pilgrim made his adventures known to him, 
narrating his dream, and the circumstances which led to his 
gaining possession of the crest. The Nuwaub gave full credence 
to his story, and became the holder of the relic himself, 

’ \4Utm. For illustrations of these banners see Hughes, Dicliotutry of 
Islam, 108 If. ; Mrs. Parks, Wanderhufs of a Pihjrim, ii. 18. 

^ Asaf-ud-daula, oldest son of Nawab JShuja -ud-daula, on whoso death 
in 1775 he succeeded. Ho changed the seat of government from Faizabad 
to Lucknow, whore ho died in 1797, and was buried in the Im/imbara. 
He is principally remembered for his liberality. The merchants, on 
opening their shops, used to sing ; 

Jisko na de ^Maida, 

Tisho de Asaf-ud-daula. 

Who from Heaven nought receiveth. 

To him Asaf-ud-daula giveih. 

H 
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rewarding the Hadjcc handsomely for Ids trouble, and gave 
immediate orders for a small building to be erected under the 
denomination of “ Tliizerut Abass Ali Kc Durgah in which 
the crest was safely deposited with due honours, and the 
fortunate pilgrim was appointed guardian witli a liberal salary. 

‘ In the course of time, this Durgah grew into grc«at repute 
amongst the general classes of the Mussiilmaun population, 
who, venerating their Emaum Hoscin, had more than common 
respect for this trifle, which they believed had been used in 
liis personal service. Here the public were permitted to offer 
their sacrifices and oblations to God, on occasions of importance 
to themselves ; as after the performance of the rite of circum- 
cision in particular, grand processions were formed conveying 
the youthful Mussidmaun, richly attired, attended by music, 
&c. and offering presents of money and sweetmeats at the 
slirine which contains their Emaum’s sacred relic. On these 
occasions the beggars of every denomination were benefited 
by the liberality of the grateful father, and the offerings at 
the shrine became the fu’opcrty of the guardian of the Durgah, 
who, it was expected, would deal out from his receipts to the 
necessitous as occasions served.’ 

This custom is still observed, with equal veneration for 
the shrine and its deposit ; and when a lady reccfsxrs from 
the perils attendant on giving to her husband’s house a desired 
heir, she is conveyed, with all the pomp and parade due to 
her rank in life, to this Durgah, attended by her female 
relatives, friends, domestics, eunuchs, and slaves, in covered 
conveyances ; in her train are gentlemen on horseback, in 
palkies, or on elephants, to do honour to the joyful event ; 
the Guardian’s wife having charge on these occasions of the 
ladies’ visits ; and the Guardian, with the gentlemen and all 
the males, guarding the sanctuary outside ; for they are not 
permitted to enter whilst it is occupied by the ladies, the 
eunuchs alone having that privilege where females congregate. 

' Mr. H. 0. Irwin infonns mo that tlio Dargah is situated on tho 
Crommolin Road, rather more than a milo south-west of tho Machlii 
Bhawan fort. It was hero that Nawfib SaMdat *Ali, on his accession, 
vowed that ho would reform his ways — ^aa intention which was not 
realizcdi 
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Recovery from sickness, preservation from any grievous 
calamity, danger, or other event which excites grateful feelings, 
• are the usual inducements to visiting the Durgah, with both 
males and females, amongst the Mussulman n population of 
Lucknow. These recurrences yield ample stores of cash, 
clothes, &c. left at the disposal of the Guardian, who, if a good 
man, disperses these charitable donations amongst the indigent 
with a liberality equal to that of the donors in their various 
olTerings. 

The Durgah had grown into general respect, when a certain 
reigning Nuwaub was alTlicted by a severe and tedious illness, 
which baffled the skill of his physicians, and resisted the power 
of the medicine resorted to for his recovery. A confidential 
Najoom ^ (astrologer), in the service of his Highness, of great 
repute in his profession, advised his master to make a vow, 
that ‘ If in the wisdom of Divine Providence his liealth should 
be restored, he would build a new Durgah on the site of the 
old one, to be dedicated to Abass Ali, and to be the shrine 
for the sacred deposit of the crest of Hoscin The Nuwaub, 
it appears, recovered rapidly after the vow had been made, 
and lie went in great pomp and state to return thanks to God 
in this Durgah, surrounded by the nobles and officers of his 
Court, aiK? the whole strength of his establishment accom- 
panied him on the occasion. So grand was the spectacle, that 
the old people of the city talk of it at this day as a scene never 
equalled in the annals of Lucknow, for splendour and magni- 
ficence ; immense sums of money were distributed on the road 
to the populace, and at the Durgah ; the multitude, of all 
classes, hailing his emancipation from the couch of sickness 
with deafening cheers of vociferous exultation. 

In fulfilment of his vow, the Nuwaub gave immediate orders 
for erecting the magnificent cilifice, which now graces the 
suburbs of Lucknow, about five miles from that part of the 
city usually occupied by the Sovereign Ruler of the province 
of Glide. By virtue of the Nuwaub’s vow and recovery, the 
before-respected Durgah has, thus newly built, increased in 
favour with the public ; and, on account of the veneration 
they have for all that concerns their Plmaums, the banners 
^ Nujuml, ‘ an astrologer ’ ; Hlm-i-nujum, ‘ astrology, astronomy 

D 2 
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wliicli adorn the Tazias of Hosein must be consecrated by 
being brought to this sacred edifice ; where, by the con- 
descending iDcrmission of the Sovereign, both the rich and the* 
poor are with equal favour admitted, at that interesting period 
of Mahiirrum, to view the crest of tlieir Leader, and present 
their own banners to be touched and thus hallowed by the, 
to them, sacred relic. The crest is ftxed to a staff, but no 
banner attached to it ; this is placed within a high railing, 
supported by a platform, in the centre of the building ; on 
either side splendid banners are exhibited on these occasions. 

The Durgah is a square building, entered by flights of steps 
from the court-yard ; the banner of each person is conveyed 
through the right entrance, opposite the platform, where it 
is immediately presented to touch the revered crest ; this is 
only the work of a few secomls ; that party walks on, and 
moves out to the left again into the court-yard ; the next 
follows in rapid succession, and so on till all have performed 
this duty ; by this arrangement, confusion is obviated ; and, 
in the course of the day, perhaps forty or fifty thousand 
banners ^ may have touched the Emaum’s consecrated crest. 
On these occasions, the vast poi)uIation of laicknow may be 
imagined liy the almost countless multitude, of every rank, 
who visit this Durgah : there is no tax levied on*the people, 
but the sums collected must be immense, since every one 
conscientiously offers something, according to his inclina- 
tion or his means, out of pure respect to the memory of 
Hosein. 

The order of procession, appointed by each noble proprietor 
of banners, to be consecrated at the Durgah, forms a grand 
spectacle. There is no material difference in their countless 
numbers ; the most wealthy and the meanest subjects of the 
province make displays commensurate with their ability, 
whilst those persons who make the most costly exhibitions 
enjoy the greatest share of popular favour, as it is con- 
sidered a proof of their desire to do honour to the memory of 
Hosein and Hasan, their venerated Emaums. 

A description of one, just passing my house, will give you 
a general idea of these processions, — it belongs to a rich man 
I The numbers are greatly exaggerated. 
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of tlie city : — A guard of soldiers surrounds four elephants : 
on which several men are seated, on pads or cushions, sup- 
* porting the banners ; the staffs of several are of silver, — the 
spread hand, and other crests, are formed of the same metal, 
set with precious stones. Each banner — they all resemble — 
is in the shape of a long scarf of rich silk, of bright florid 
colours, embroidered very deep at tlie ends, which are finished 
with gold and silver bullion fringes ; it is caught together 
near the middle, and tied with rich gold and silver cords and 
tassels to the top of the staff, just under tlie hand or crest. 
The silks, I observe, are of many different colours, forming 
an agreeable variety, some blue, pur|)le, green, yellow, &c* 
Red is not used ; being tlie Soonies’ distinguishing colour at 
Mahurnim it is carefully avoided by the zealous Sheahs — the 
Soonies are violently opposed to the celebration of this festival. 
After the elephants, a band of music follows, composed of 
every variety of Native instruments, with drums and fifes ; 
the trumpets strike me as the greatest novelty in their band ; 
some of them are very long and powerful in their effect. 

Next in the order of procession I observe a man in deep 
mourning, supporting a black pole, on whicli two swords are 
suspended from a bow reversed — the swords unsheathed 
glittering fn the sun. The person who owns the banners, or 
his deputy, follows next on foot, attended by readers of the 
Mussceah, and a large party of friends in mourning. The 
readers select such passages as are particularly applicable to 
the part Abass Ali took in the affair at Kraabaallah, which 
is chanted at intervals, the procession pausing for that piiriiose. 

Then comes Dhull Dim 11,^ — the name of Ilosein’s horse at 
Kraabaallah that selected for the present purpose is a hand- 
some white Arab, caparisoned according to the olden style of 
Arabia : due care is taken to represent the probable sufferings 
of both animal and rider, by the bloody horsecloth — the red- 
stained legs — and the arrows apparently sticking in several 
parts of his body ; on the saddle is fixed a turban in the 
Arabian style, witli the bow and arrows ; — the bridle, &c. are 

^ Buldul was tho riamo of tho Prophot’s mulo which ho gavo to *Ali. 
It ia often confounded with Buraq, tho Assyriaiidooking gryphon on 
which ho alleged that ho flew to Mecca. 
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of very rich embroidery ; the stirrups and mountings of solid 
silver. The horse and all its attire arc given after Mahurrum, 
in charity, to a poor Syaad. Footmen, with the afthaadah ^ 
and chowric “ — ^peculiar emblems of royalty in India — attend 
Dhull Dhull. The friends of the family walk near the horse ; 
then servants of all classes, to fill ui)^thc parade, and many 
foot-soldiers, who occasionally fire singly, giving to the whole 
description a military effect. 

I have seen many other processions on these fifth days of 
Mahurrum — they all i)artakc of one style, — some more splendid 
than others ; and the very poor people parade their banners, 
with, perliaps, no other acconipaniment than a single drum 
and fife, and the owner supporting his own banner. 

My next letter will contain the ijroeession of Mayndhie, 
which forms a grand feature of Mahurrum display on the 
seventh night. 

P.S. — The Najoomee are Jiien generally with some learning, 
who, for their supposed skill in astrology, have, in all ages 
since Mahuniud’s death, been more or less courted and 
venerated by the Mussulinaiin people ; — I should say, with 
those who have not the fear of God stronger in their hearts 
than the love of tlie world and its vanities ; — the really 
religious people discountenance the whole system and pre- 
tended art of the astrologer. 

It is wonderful the inlluenee a Najoom acquires in the 
houses of many great men in India ; — wherever one of these 
idlers is entertained he is the oracle to be consulted on all 
occasions, whether the required solution be of the utmost 
importance, or the merest trilling subject. I know those who 
submit, with a childlike docility, to the Najoom’s opinion, 
when their better reason, if allowed to sway, would decide 
against the astrologer’s prediction. If Najoom says it is not 
proper for Nuwaub Sahib, or his Begum, to cat, to drink, to 
sleep, to take medicine, to go from home, to give away or 
aeeei)t a gift, or any other action which human reason is the 
best guide to decide upon, Najoom has said it, — and Najoom 

^ AJtdbfjir, ‘ a suii-scroen ’ ; see p. 47. 

^ Chaunrl, the bushy tail of tho yak, used as a ily-liappor. 
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must be right. Najoom can make peace or war, in the family 
he overrules, at his pleasure ; and many are the houses divided 
against themselves by the wicked influence of a bad man, 
thus exercising his crafty wiles over the weakness of his 
credulous master, — So much for Najoomee ; and now for my 
second notice of the Eunuchs : — ^ 

They arc in great re'quest among the highest order of people, 
and from their long sojourn in a family, this class of beings 
arc generally faithfully attached to the interest and w^elfare 
of their employer ; tiiey are much in the eonlidenee of their 
master and mistress, and very seldom betray their trust. 
Being frequently purchased, whilst children, from the base 
wretches who have stolen them in infancy from the parental 
roof, they often grow^ up to a gxiod old age with the family 
by whom they are adopted ; they enjoy many privileges 
denied to other classes of slaves ; — are admitted at all hours 
and seasons to the zeenahnalis ; and often, by the liberality 
of their patrons, become rich and honourable ; — still ‘ he is 
but a slave ’, and when he dies, his property reverts to his 
owmer. 

In Glide there have been many instances of Eunuchs 
arriving to great honour, distinctions, and vast possessions. 
A1 MausS Ali Khaun ^ was of the number, within the recollec- 
tion of many who survive him ; he was the J'avoured Eunuch 

^ Writing in 1849, Gonoral blocinaii ronuirks that Boju aiiigors anti 
eunuchs arc the virtual rulers of Oudh. — A Journey through Oudhy i, 
ill trod. Ixi, 178. 

- Almas [‘ the diamond ’J ^Ali Khan, known as Mlyaii [‘ Master ’J 
Almas, according to General yicoman, was ‘ the greatest and best man 
of any note that Oudo has produc<jd. Ho held for about forty years 
Miyanganj and other districts, yielding to tho Oudo Govorninont an 
annual rovonuo of more than eighty lacs of rupees [about £850,000]. 
During this timo ho ko])t tho people secure in life and jiro] Kuly, and 
as happy as people in such a state of society can bo ; and tho whole 
country under his charge was during his lifetime a garden. He lived 
horo in groat magnificence, and was often visited by his sovereign ’ 
(Ibid., i. 320 f.). Lord Valentia more than once speaks highly of him 
(Travels, i. 130, 241), Ho also notes that tho Nawaf) was anxiously 
watcliing for his death, bdeauso, being a slave, undm* Muhammadan 
law his estates reverted to the Crown. — Soo N. B. E. Baillie, Digest of 
Moohummudan Law (1875), 367 f. 
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of the House of Oude ; a person of great attainments, and 
gifted with a remarkably superior mind, he was* appointed 
Collector over an immense tract of country, by the then 
reigning Nuwaub, wliose councils he benefited by his great 
judgment. He lived to a good old age, in the unlimited con- 
lidencc of liis prince, and enjoyed the good will and affection 
of all who could appreciate what is valuable in honest integrity. 
He died as he had lived, in the most perfect resignation to 
whatever was the will of God, in whose mercy he trusted 
tiirough time, and for eternity. Many of the old inhabitants 
speak of liim with veneration and respect, declaring he was 
the ])erfcct pattern for good Miissulmauns to imitate. 

Another remarkable Eunuch, Affrine Khaim, ^ of the Court 
of Oude, is well remembered in the present generation also, — 
the poor having lost a kind benefactor, and the rich a sensible 
companion, by his death. His vast projierty he had willed 
to others than the sovereign ruler of Oude (whose property 
he actually was), who sent, as is usual in these cases, to take 
possession of his estate, immediately after his death ; the 
gates were barred, and the heirs the Eunuch had chosen to 
his immense wealth had taken possession ; which I am not 
aware was disputed afterwards by the reigning Nuwaub, 
although by right of the Mussulman n law, the Nuwairb owned 
both the slave and the slave’s wealth. 

This accounts, perhaps, for the common practice in the 
higher circles of the Mussulmaun population, of heaping orna- 
ments and riches on favourite slaves ; tiie wealth thus expended 
at one time, is but a loan in the hands of safe kee[)ers, to revert 
again to the original proprietor whenever required by tlie 
master, or no longer of service to the slave, who lias neither 
power to bestow, nor heirs to beiielit from the property lie 
may leave when he dies. 

I liave frequently observed, among the most exalted ladies, 
that their female slaves are very often superbly dressed ; and, 

^ Afrin Khan, ‘ lord of praise Mr. Irwin informs me, is montionod in 
the Tdrlkh Farahhakhsh (fcr. W, Hoey, 129) as engaged in negotiations 
when Nawab Asaf-ud-daula, at the instigation of Warren Hastings 
and Haidar Beg, was attempting to extort money from the Nawab 
Begam. 
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on occasions of marriage ceremonies, or other scenes of festivity, 
thcj^ seem |iroud of taking them in their suite, handsomely 
dressed, and richly adorned with the precious metals, in 
armlets, bangles, chains, &c. ; the lady thus adding to her own 
consequence by the display of her attendant slaves. The same 
may be observed with regard to gentlemen, who have men- 
slaves attending tlieili, and who arc very frequently attired 
in costly dresses, expensive shawls, and gold ornaments. 
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Mahurrum concluded. — Night of Mayndhie. — Emaum-baarah of the 
King of Oude. — Procession to Shaah Nudghilf .—Last day of Mahurrum. 
— Chattahs. — Musical instruments. — Zeal of tho Native gentlemen. — 
Euneral obsequies over tho Tazia at Kraabaallah. — Sentiments of 
devout Mussulmauns. — Tho fast followed by acts of charity. — Re- 
marks on tho observance of Mahurrum. 

TiiK public display on the seventh Mahurrum is by torch- 
light, and called the night of Mayndhie, intending to rci)resent 
the marriage ceremony for Cossum, who, it will be remembered, 
in the sketch ol* the events of Kraabaallah, was married to 
his cousin Sakcena Koobraah, the favourite daughter of Hosein, 
on the morning of the celebrated battle. 

Tills night presents to the xmblic all the outward and showy 
parade which marks tlic Mayndhie procession of a real wedding 
ceremony, of which 1 propose speaking further in another 
jilace. This display at Mahurnim is attended with considerable 
expense ; consecpiently, the very rieli only observe the out- 
door formalities to be exhibited on this occasion ; yet all 
classes, according to their means, remember the ev^nt, and 
celebrate it at Jioine. 

The Mayndliie procession of one great personage, in Native 
cities, is directed — by previous arrangement — to the Kmaum- 
baarah of a superior. 1 was i>i*esent, on one occasion, when 
tlie Mayndhie of the Prime Minister of Oude was sent to the 
King's Emaum-baarah, called Shaah NudghilT,‘“ — from the 

1 Mi^nhdl ill its primary sense is tho jilant Lawaonia alba, the leaves of 
which are used for dyeing tho hands and feet of the bride and bride- 
groom ; hence, the marriage rites on this occasion. 

“ Tiiis edilioo was built under tho superintendence of Ghauzoe ood 
doon Hyder, first King of Oude ; and it is iiere his remains are depositeth 
May his soul rest in jieace ! lAuthor.^ [This building was named after 
Shah Najaf or Najaf Ashraf, tho scene of the martyrdom of ‘All, 120 miles 
south-west of Baghdad. The cajituro of the Shah Najaf, in which tho guns 
of Captain Pool played a leading part, was a notable incident in tho relief 
of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell. — ^T. R. E. Holmes, History of the, 
Indian Mutiny (1885), 398 If.] 
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mausoleum of All, of which it is an exact representation, on 
a small scale. 

It is situated near the banks of the river Goomtie,^ some 
distance from the palace at Lucknow ; the entrance to the 
outer court, or quadrangle, is by a handsome gateway of 
brickwork plastered and polished, resembling marble. On 
each side of the gateway, and carried up the two sides, in 
a line with the building, are distinct apartments, designed for 
the abode of the distressed and houseless poor ; the back of 
these apartments forms a substantial wall or enclosure. The 
Shaah NudghilT faees the gateway, and appears to be a square 
building, on a broad base of flights of steps, with a cupola 
roof ; the interior is paved with black and white marble 
tesselated, the walls and dome neatly ornamented with plaster 
and gold in relief, the beading, cornices, &e. of gold, to corre- 
sponil on a stone-colour ground. The ciq)ola and cornices on 
the outside are richly ornamented with plaster designs, relieved 
with gold ; on the summit of the dome is placed a crown of 
pure silver, gilt, of an immense size. 

The decorations of the interior, for the season of Mahiirrum, 
were on a scale of grandeur not easily to be conveyed by 
description. The walls were well covered with handsome 
glasses^md mirrors ; tlic splendid chandeliers, — one containing 
a hundred wax lights, — in every variety, and relieved with 
coloured lamps — amber, blue, and green, — mellowing the light, 
and giving a fairy-like clfect to the brilliant scene. In the 
centre of the building stood the green glass Tazia, surrounded 
by wax lights ; on the right of which was placed an immense 
lion, and on tlie left, a fish,- both formed of the same bright 

1 The Gumti, Gomati, ‘ abounding in catLlo \ 

Tlio fish is a symbol of sovereignty, or authority omanating from the 
sovereign, in Hiiidoostaun, since the period of Timour. — Possessors of 
Jaghires, Collectors of Distiicts, &c., have jHiimission to use tho fish, 
in tho decorations on their Hags, in tho way similar to our armorial 
bearings. In Oudo the fish is represented in many useful articles — 
pleasure boats, carriages, &c. fc>omo of tho King’s Chobdhaars carry 
a staff representing a gold or silver fish. [Author, \ [Tho Order of the 
Fish (mahi rnardtib) is said to have been founded by Khusru Parviz, 
King of Persia (a. b. 691-628), and tliencc passed to tho Moghul 
Emj)erors of Delhi and to tho Court of Oudh. — W. H. Sloeman, 
Itamhha and Recollections, od. V. A. Smith, 135 ff.] 
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emcrald-grecii glass as the Tazia. The richness and elegance 
of the banners, — which were numerous and well arranged, — 
could be equalled only by the costliness of their several 
mountings. 

In Asiatic buildings niches and recesses prevail in all con- 
venient situations, and here they are appropriated for the 
reception of the relics of antiquity and curiosities ; such as 
models of Mecca, tlie tent of Hosein, the gate of Kraabaallah, 
&c. ; these three are made of pure silver, and rest on tables 
of the same metal. Many curious sabres, of all ages, shields, 
chain armour of the ancients, lances, &c., arranged with much 
taste, adorn the interior. 

The pulpit (mhembur) is of silver, and of very handsome 
workmanship ; the whole of the fitting up and arrangements 
had been made under the eye of his Majesty, and to his good 
taste may be ascribed all the merit of the well-ordered display 
for these occasions. He delighted in visiting this place, which 
he not only designed as a tribute of his respect to the Eniaums, 
but as the future repository for his own remains, when tliis 
world should cease to be his place of joy, or anxious care. 
His intention has been fulfilled — ^lie died in 1827, aged fifty 
years, much and justly beloved and regretted by all who 
knew him ; his funeral obsequies were impressively •grand, 
according to Mussulmaun custom. This good and amiable 
iviug was succeeded by liis only son Nusseer ood deen Hydcr,^ 
who had just completed iiis twenty-second year wdicn he began 
to reign. 

On the evening of Mayndhie, the crowds of admiring people 
were admitted to view their Paidshah’s (King’s) exhibition ; 

^ Nasir-ud-din Haidar, son of (Ihazi-ud-dm Haidar, whom ho suc- 
ceeded in 1827, died, j)oisonod by his own family, in 1837. ‘ Ho differed 
from liis father, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, in being considerably more de- 
bauched and disroputablo. His father had been an outwardly docent 
hedonist and voluptuary, but tho sou was under no restraints of any sort 
or kind, and it is probable that his character was not unfavourably 
do|)icted in that higlily coloured sketch, “ The Private Life of an Eastern 
King ” (by W. Knighton, 1855). “ Any ono ”, we are told, “ was his friend 
who would drink with him,” and his whole reign was ono continued 
satire upon the subsidiary and protected system.’ — H. C. Irwin, Tlia, 
Garden of India, i). 117. 
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until the distant sounds of musketry announced the approach 
of the spectacle, when the multitude were desired to quit tlic 
Eniaiim-baarah. Hundreds still lingering, could not be pre- 
vailed on to depart, except by the stripes dealt out unsparingly 
from the whips of the hurkaarahs ^ and peons, appointed to 
keep order on the occasion. The i^lace cleared, and quiet 
restored, I had leisure to view the fairy -like palace of splendour, 
before the bustle of the procession reached the building. I 
could hardly persuade myself the picture before me was not 
a dream, instead of a reality. 

I stood at the entrance to watch the approach of the 
minister’s train, through the gateway into the illuminated 
quadrangle. Spacious as this court-yard is, it was nearly 
filled with the many people forming the Mayndhie parade. 
I should imagine there could not be less than three thousand 
souls engaged in this service, including the match-lock soldiery. 
Several trays of Mayndhie are brought, with the other requisites 
for the usual forms of marriage gifts, such as sweetmeats, 
dried fruits, garlands of sweet jasmine, imitative beds of 
flowers, composed of uberiick : in some of the flowers, fire- 
works were concealed, to be let off in the quadrangle. An 
imitative tomb on a bier is also paraded, together with the 
palkie^and chundole of silver, which arc the covered con- 
veyances for females of the royal family, or such of the nobility 
as are privileged by grants from the crown ; all other females 
use the covered palkie, inahanah, dhollee, and the rutt.“ 
Several bands of music follow, and torches out of number. 
The elephants, camels, cavalry, &c., arc left in the open space, 
outside the gateway — the gentlemen, dismounting, enter with 
Dhull Dhull and the trays of Mayndhie. 

I trembled for the probable destruction of the brilliant 
ornaments in tlic Emaum-baarah, wlien I heard the noble 

1 Harkdrd, ‘ a messenger, orderly \ 

* Pdlkiy the common palanquin or litter ; chandolt usually carried by 
four men at each end (a drawing representing one carried by twelve 
men will bo found in N. Manucci, Storia do MogoTy iv. 32, and see ii. 76 f. ; 
miydna, a middle-sized littor out of which the typo used by Europeans 
was developed ; the Anglo-Indian ‘ dhooly % properly dvli ; the rath 
is a kind of bullock-carriage, often with four wheels, used by women and 
by iK)rtly merchants. 
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animal was to make the circuit round the Tazia, Dhull Dhull, 
being led in, went up the steps with little difTiculty ; and to 
my astonishment, the gentle creature paced the tesselated 
floor, in very slow time, without once slipping, or seeming 
concerned at the novelty of his situation ; indeed, this docile 
animal seemed to me the only living thing present that felt 
no interest in the scene — ^rendered more*attractivc and con- 
spicuous by the gentle manners of the pretty Dhull Dhull 
himself. The circuit being made, he was conducted back into 
the court-yard, without the slightest accident or confusion 
occurring during his visit to Ric Emaum-baarah. 

The model of the tomb of Cossuhi, the clumdole and palkie, 
the trays of Mayndhie, sweetmeats, &c. were deposited here 
until the tenth day, when they accompany the King’s tem- 
porary Tazia cavalcade to Kraabaallah for interment. 

Tlie ceremonies performed on this night of Mayndhie 
resemble, in every particular, those of the same rank of 
persons on the actual solemnization of a wedding, even to 
the distribution of money amongst the populace who crowd 
in multitudes on such occasions, though apparently more eager 
for the prize than the sight. 

The most imposing spectacle in the celebration of Mahurrum, 
is reserved for the last day ; * and, judging from the r<ctivity 
of all classes, the zealous exertions of the multitude, the deep 
interest marked on every face, male and female, a mere 
spectator might well imagine this morning to be of more 
importance than any other in the Mussulmaim’s catalogue 
of days. 

At the earliest hour of the dawning day, the preparations 
for the march being complete, — wliieli had occupied the hours 
usually devoted to sleep, — the streets and roads present a very 
animated picture. From the bustle and outpouring of the 
multitude, on this one absorbing engagement, a stranger might 
be led back in Imagination to the flight from Egypt ; the 
object, however, is very different from that of the children 
of Israel. The order of the day being to commemorate the 
death of Hosein, a grand military funeral is pourtrayed in 
each person’s cavalcade, all pressing forward to their chosen 
1 Known as *Ashura. 
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Kraabaallah, — the poor man, with liis humble Tazia and flags, 
falling in the rear of the more aflhient person’s display, as 
well for protection as for speed. There is so much of similarity 
in these processions, that the description of one will be sullieient 
to convey the idea of the whole, as they pass on in succession 
to the chosen place of burial.' 

The consecrated banners take the precedence, in the order 
of march, carried by men on elephants ; then a band of music. 
Next comes the jillcwdhar ^ (sword-bearer), supporting, on 
a black staff, the bow reversed, with brilliant swords sus- 
pended ; on each side of him arc men bearing black poles, 
on which are fixed immense long streamers of black unspun 
silk, — designed to symbolize grief, despair, &c. 

Then follows the horse, caparisoned as on the day of con- 
secrating the banners ; it is attended by servants, in the same 
order as wlicn a prince rides out, — viz. a man with the 
afthaadah ^ (or sun), — the well-dressed grooms, holding the 
bridle rein on either side, — a man with I he chowTie of peacock’s 
feathers in a silver handle, — chobdJiaahs ' with long silver and 
gold staffs, — sota badhaahs,® with short staffs resembling fish, 
of the same materials, — ^luirkaarahs (running-footmen, or mes- 
sengers), bearing small triangular banners with silver handles, 
— shoe-lft*arers, &c. 

The royal chattah (umbrella), of embroidered velvet, is 
supported over the head of Dhiill Dhull. This article in its 
plain garb, so generally used in Europe, is, in Hindoostaun, 
an original distinguishing mark of royalty, gracing the King’s 
tlirone in lieu of a canopy. In Oude, the chattah cannot be 

^ See a graphic account of the procession at Bombay in Sir G. Birdwood, 

* Jilavddr, Jalaiiddr, pro|x>rly an attendant holding the bridle of 
a mounted officer or magnate. 

® The afthaadah is a sun embroidered on crimson velvet, both sides 
the same, and fixed on a circular framework, about two yards in cir- 
cumforenco ; this is attached to a silver or gold staff, the circle deeply 
and fully flounced with gold brocade, or rich silk bound with silver 
ribands. The person riding is sheltered from the rays of the sun by the 
afthaadah Ixung carried in an elevated j)osition. [ Author. ‘\ (See p. 38.) 

* Chohddr, ‘ a stick- or stafT-boarer 

SonidharddYf ‘ a bearer of the silver stick or mace ’. 

Chhdtd, a mark of dignity in the East. 
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used by the subject when in view of the sovereign ; if tJic 
King’s dunkah ^ be lieard abroad, the people liide their 
chattahs, and even descend from their carriages, elephants, 
horses, or yjalkies, standing with their hands folded, in all 
humility, to make obeisance to the King, — resuming them 
only when the royal cortege has moved out of sight. I have 
known many of tlic first nobility in th*c Court of Oiidc, and 
hjnglish gentlemen in the King’s suite, exposed to the rays of 
the morning sun, during the hottest season of the year ; in 
these airings, tJic King alone has the benefit of a chattali, 
except the Resident hapi)cns to be of the ])arty, who being 
always received as an equal, is privileged to the chattah, the 
chowrie, and the hooklia ; indulgences of which those only 
Avho have lived in India can possibly estimate the true value. 

Rut to my subject : —The sacldle is adorned with Ilosein's 
chain armour, gold turban, a richly set sword, wdth an em- 
broidered belt : some of the family and friends attend respect- 
fully near the horse. Then follow the bearers of incense, in 
gold censers, sus[)cndcd to chains, which they wave about, 
fumigating the air with the refreshing smell of lahbaun,*^ — 
a sweet-scented resin from the cedar of I.ebanon, T imagine, 
though some suppose it to be the frankincense noticed in 
Scripture. 

Next in the cavalcade is a chanter or reader of the Musseeah, 
who selects passages from that well-arranged work suited to 
the time when Hosein’s pervSon was the mark for Yuzeed’s 
arrows, and which describe his conduct on the trying occasion ; 
one or two couplets being chanted, the procession advances 
in slow time, halting every five minutes on tlie w^ay from the 
beginning to the end of the march. The reader is attended 
by the proprietor of the Tazia display, and his many relatives 
and friends, bare-footed, and without any covering on their 
heads ; — ^many of these persons throw chaff on their heads,^ 


’ Dankdy ‘ a kettle-drum 

* Lohdn, hhdUy frankincense, olibanum, procured from various species 
of Bosicellia. 

^ As early as a.i>. 1000 tlio |X 50 ]>lo of Baghdad used to throw dust 
and ashes about the streets, and dress in black sackcloth on the anni- 
versary of the death of Husain {Ockloy, History of the JSaracem, 418). 
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expressive of grief, and wliilst the Miisseeah is chanted, their 
boisterous expressions of sorrow are painfully severe to the 
mere observer of the scene. 

The Tazia then follows, surrounded by banners, and covered 
with a cano|)y upheld by silver poles in the hands of the 
supporters, according^to the general style of conveying their 
dead at the funerals of the Mussulman ns. The canopy is of 
green, bordered and embroidered witli gold. The model of 
Cossum’s tomb follows in succession, which is covered with 
gold cloth, and has a canopy also supported over it, in the 
same way, by poles carried by several men. The palkie and 
ehundole of silver and tissue are next seen ; the trays of 
Mayndhie, the flowers of iibenick, and the other paraphernalia 
of the marriage ceremony, follow in due order. Tlien the 
camels and elephants, conveying the tent equipage and luggage 
of Ilosein, form a long train, representing the supposed style 
of his march from Medina to Kraabaallah. 

Tlie last and most judicious feature in the arrangement is 
the several elephants with confidential servants, distributing 
bread and money to the poor, who are thus attracted to the 
rear in countless numbers, leaving the cavalcade in quiet 
possession of the space of roadway unerowded by the multi- 
tude. Trtc bread given on these occasions is in great esteem 
amongst the females, who receive a small portion from the 
followers on their return from Kraabaallah with veneration, 
for the Emaum’s sake, in whose name it is given. 1 have 
often been led to the remembrance of past times by this act 
of theirs, when the cross-buns of Good-Friday were esteemed 
by the aged women as possessing virtues beyond the mere 
substance of the cake. 

The whole line of march is guarded in each procession by 
burkhandhars ^ (matchlock men), who fire singly, at intervals 
on the way. Several bands of music are dispersed in the caval- 
cade, performing solemn dirge-like airs, peculiar to the style of 

The custom was common among tho Hebrews (Isaiah iii. 20, xlvii. I ; 
Job ii. 8, &c.). Kobertson Smith suggests that tho dust was originally 
taken from tho grave, and tho ashes from tho funeral pyro (Religion 
of the Semites^ 413). 

^ BffrqaufRiz, ‘ lightning*clarter *. 

MKKR AT.I 
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composition in Hindoostavin and wcll-siiited to the occasion — 
wnfllcd drums and shrill trumpets, imitating the reiteration 
of ‘ Hasan, Hoscin when Mortem is performed. I remember 
a fine female elephant, belonging to King Gliauzee ood deen 
Hyder, which had been so well instructed, as to keep time 
with the soundings from her proboscis with the occasional 
Mortems, I cannot say that she clearly pronounced the names 
of the two sons of Ali, yet the regularity of keeping time with 
the music and the human voices was of itself sufficient to 
excite admiration — the Natives declare that she pronounces 
the names distinctly. Her name is Hoseinie, the feminine of 
Hose in. 

Amongst the many varieties of Native musical instruments 
I have seen in India, the kettle-drum is the most simple and 
singular, which I will take the liberty of describing : — It is 
of well-baked earth, moulded in the usual way, and very 
similar in shape to those of the Royal Horse Guards. A globe 
of the common size, divided into exact halves, would be about 
the dimension and shape of a pair of Indian manufacture ; 
the parchment is strained over the open mouth, with a thin 
lioop to fix it firm ; the slightest pressure wdth the fingers 
on this hoop draws it into tune. The simplicity of this accom- 
paniment to the human voice, when touched by tlfe fingers, 
very much in the way Europeans use the tambourine, is only 
to be appreciated by those who have been long aefinainted 
with the sound. Tlie only time when it is beaten with sticks 
is, w^ien used as dunkahs, before the King and Queen, on 
their appearing in public — a sort of alarum to warn obstructing 
liaekeries, or earriages, to move out of the way. 

I have occasionally observed a singular mode of imitating 
the sound of cavalry going over bard ground, adopted in the 
processions of great men on the tenth of Mahurrum ; tlie 
contrivanee is called ehnckeeA and composed of ebony, or 
some equally bard wood, the shape and size of a pocket globe, 
divided into lialvcs ; each person, having the pair, beats them 
with a particular tact on the flat surface, so as to produce 
the desired sound of horses galloping ; and where from fifty 

1 Charlchi ; Iho doscription is rcprocliiccd, without acknowlodgenicnt, 
by Mrs. Parks, Wa7ideri7t{fs of a Pilgrim, i- 299. 
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to a hundred men, or more, are engaged in this performance, 
the resemblance may be easily conceived. 

There are many little observances, not of sufficient impor- 
tance to make them general to all who keep Mahurrum, that 
need not here be detailed ; — ^but one must not be omitted, as 
it is a feature in the domestic observances of Mussulmauns. 
On the Tazias, when about to be conveyed to Kraabaallah, 
I discovered small portions of corn, rice, bread, fruits, flowers, 
cups of water, &c. ; — this is in keeping with the Mussulmaun 
funerals, who invariably convey food to the tomb with their 
dead.^ For the same reason, at Mahurrum, camphor and 
rosewater are always carried with the Tazia to Kraabaallah, 
although there is not the same occasion for the articles, as 
will be observed when the burial service is explained. 

I have seen females of rank, with their own hands, place 
red and green wax lights in front of the Tazia in their halls, 
on the night of Mayndhie. I was told, in answer to my 
inquiry. What was meant by the solemn process I had wit- 
nessed ? — that these ladies had some petition to make, for 
which they sought the Emaum’s intercession at the throne of 
mercy. The red light was for Hoscin, who died in battle ; 
the green for Hasan, who died by poison, — which these colours 
symbolize*; and that those females place great dependance 
on the fulfilment of their desires, who thus present to tlieir 
Emaums the wax lights on the night of May ndliie. 

I have remarked that the noblemen and gentlemen generally 
engaged in the service of celebrating Mahurrum, walk on the 
tenth morning with their heads bare and their feet uncovered 
from their homes to the burial ground ^ called Kraabaallah, 
whatever may be tlie distance, — perhaps four or five miles, — 
exposed to the fiery rays of the sun : some persons, who on 
this occasion are very scrupulous in thus humbling their 
nature, walk back again in the same manner, after the funeral 
ceremony has been duly gone through at Kraabaallah. The 

^ Tho practice of ofToring food to the dead is an Indian innovation 
on Miisahnan practice ; it is based on tho Hindu custom of offering 
flour-balls {pinda) to the spirit of tho dead man. 

This was a Hebrew practice, condemned by tho prophets (2 Samuel 
XV. 30 ; Ezekiel xxiv. 17). 

E 2 
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magnitude of this undertaking can be only well understood 
by those who have experienced the state of an atmosphere 
in the shady rooms of a large house, when the thermometer 
ranges from eighty-four to eighty-eight, or even ninety degrees ; 
and when, if you venture to the verandah for a few seconds, 
the fliimes of heated wind are not pnly insupportable to 
Europeans, but frequently produce severe attacks of fever. 
The luxurious habits of the Eastern great men may be well 
recollected when counting over the proofs of zeal exhibited in 
this undertaking, where evciy selfish consideration for the 
time is banished. The nobility (or indeed any one who lays 
the slightest claim to gentility) never walk from one house 
to another during their lives, but at this particular season ; 
(^ven in tlieir gardens indulging in whatever luxury they may 
boast, by being conveyed round in their palkic, or thonjaun ^ 
— a chair with poles, supported by bearers. On the tenth 
day, the good Mussidinauns rigidly fast until after the third 
watch ; not even a drop of water, or the Iiookha, enters their 
mouths ; — as they believe Ilosein’s sufferings only concluded 
just before the third watch, they cautiously abstain from 
indulgences, until that hour has passed. 

The procession having reached Kraabaallah, the whole 
ceremony of a funeral is gone through. The Tazia is com- 
mitted to the grave with equal solemnity to that which is 
observed when their dead arc deposited in the tomb : tliis 
occupies some time. I never witnessed the movements at 
Kraabaallah, — the season of the year, the confusion, and tl\e 
anticipated feuds between Sheahs and Soonies, ever deterred 
me from gratifying my curiosity. It is always expected that 
the bad feelings between the two sects, amongst the lower 
orders of the people, may produce a real battle on the imitative 
ground of Kraabaallah ; and I have heard of many sucli 
terminations of the Mahurrum at Lucknow, where the entlmsi- 
astic Sheahs and Soonies — ^Iiaving reserved their long hatred 
for a favoiirfible opportunity of giving it vent, 2 — ^liave found 

1 TamjhaUy Ihamjdn, the Anglo-Indian ‘ tonjon ’ or ‘ toinjohn the 
derivation of which is obscure. See Yule, Jlohson-Johmn'^, 930 f. 

^ Ill-feeling between Sunnis and )Shrahs is not universal in India. 
‘Though the Sunnis consider the Sluah observances as impious, they 
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an early grave on the very ground to which their Tazia has 
been consigned. Private quarrels are often reserved for deci- 
sion on the field of Kraabaallah. 

I may here remark, swords form a part of every man’s 
daily costume, from the king to the poorest peasant ; save 
only the devout men, who having forsaken the world have 
no occasion for a sword. I have often heard them say, ‘ My 
trust is not resting on a morsel of steel, but on the great mercy 
of my God ‘ What shall I defend ? my life ? Where is 
the arm that can assault me without the permission of my 
God ; if lie ordains it, should I murmur, or ward off the 
blow ? ’ — ‘ Is it my worldly goods I am to defend ? From 
whose bounty have I received them ? Is not the great Giver 
able to defend His gifts ? and if He wills that I sliould lose 
them, what shall I say, but as Yoube i (Job) said, '•* It is the 
Lord, to do His own will ” ; blessed be His great name for 
ever.’ These arc the sentiments of the devout men of all 
creeds ; and these are likewise the exemplary opinions of some 
good Mussulmauns I have known in India. 

Returned to their home, the rich men arc occupied in 
dispensing benefits among the poor. Food, money, and clothes, 
arc distributed in nearly as great pro])ortions as whei\ they 
have to mourn over a recent separation by death from a 
beloved relative. The clothes worn during Mahurrum are 
never retained for the next occasion, but always distributed 
amongst the poor, who derive so many advantages from the 
annual commemoration of Mahurrum, that the philanthropic 
heart will rather be x>leascd than vexed at the zeal which 
I)roduces such a harvest of benefits to the necessitous. 

The riches of a native city may be calculated by the immense 
sums expended at Mahurrum every year ; and if no greater 
advantage be derived from the gorgeous display of the wealthy, 

look on with the contempt of indifforonco. Tho fact that tho British 
Government punishes all who break tho peace may have something to 
do with this. Still tho Sunni and tho Shfah in India live on much 
better terms, and have more respect for each other than tho Turk has 
for tho Persian, or tho Persian for tho Turk. Some Musalman poets, 
indeed, are both Sunnis and Shfahs.’ — ^E. Soli, The Faith of I dam, 292 f, ; 
cf. p. 14. 

1 Aiyub. 
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than the stimulus to honest industry amongst the several 
trades, whose labour is brought into use on these occasions, 
there is enough in the result to excuse the expenditure of 
surplus casli in apparent trifles. This, howcvei', is strictly 
tlie result, not the design, of those expensive displayers at 
Mahurrum, who are actuated solely by fervent zeal, in keeping 
a continued remembrance of the sufferings of their Emaums, 
and doing honour to tlicir memory. 

It is not my province either to i)raise or condemn, but 
merely to mark out wJiat I observe of singularity in the habits, 
manners, and customs of the Mussulmaiins, in whose domestic 
circles I have been so many years a sojourner. On the subject 
w Jiich my pen has faintly traced to your view, — the celebration 
of Mahurrum, — I cannot refrain from offering one remark ; 
I tliink them to be actuated by so fervent a zeal, that if they 
could believe with me, that whatever we do in this life is for 
Ktcrnity, they would still persevere in this their supposed duty 
of honouring their Emaums. 
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Time. — How divided in iiindoostaun. — Observances after Mahurrum.— 
Luxuries and enjoyments resumed. — Black dye used by the ladies. — 
Their nose -ring. — Number of rings worn in their ears. — Mode of 
ckessing their hair. — ^Aversion to our tooth-brushes. — Toilet of the 
ladies. — The Pyjaamahs. — The Ungeeah (bodice). — The Courtio. — 
The Deputtah. — Reception of a superior or older amongst the ladies. — 
Their fondness for jewels. — ^Thoir shoes. — ^Tho state of society amongst 
the Mussulmaun ladies. — Their conversational endowments. — Remarks 
upon the fashion and duty of beards. 

In Illy last I alluded to the ‘ third watch ’ ; it will now, 
perhaps, be necessary to explain the divisions of time, as 
observed by the Mussulmauns of Hiiidoostaun, 

The day is divided into four equal parts, or watches, 
denominated purrhs ^ ; as, first purrh, second purrh, See. The 
night is also divided into four purrhs, eaeli of whicli is sub- 
divided into ghurries (hours), varying in number with the 
changes ^of season; the longest days require eight gliurrics 
to one purrh : the shortest, only six. The same division is 
observed for the night. The day is reckoned from the earliest 
dawn to the last decline of light ; — there is very little twilight 
in the Uiqier Provinces of India. 

Hy this method of ealeulating time, you will understand 
that they have no occasion for those useful, correct, mechanical 
tirnc-keeiiers, in general use in Europe ; but they have a simple 
method of measuring the hour, by means of a brass vessel, 
with a small aperture at the bottom, which, being floated 
on a tank or large pan of water, one drop to a second of time 
forces its way Uirougli tiic aperture into the floating vessel, 
on which marks arc made outside and in, to direct the number 
of ghurries by the depth of water drawn into it ; and in some 
places, a certain division of time is marked by the sinking 
of the vessel. Each hour, as it jiasses, is struck by the man 

^ Pahar. ^ Glutri^ about twciity-four minutes. 
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oti duty with a luimnier on a broad plate of bell-inetal, sus- 
pended to the branch of a tree, or to a rail ; — the gong of an 
English showman at the country fairs is the exact resemblance 
of the metal plates used in India for striking the hours on, 
and must, I think, have been introduced into England from 
the East. 

The diirwaun (gate-keeper), or the chokeedhars (watchmen), 
keep the time.^ In most establishments the watchmen are 
on guard two at a time, and are relieved at every watch, 
day and night. On these men devolves the care of observing 
the advance of time by the lloating vessel, and striking the 
hour, in which duty they are required to be punctual, as many 
of the Mussulmauns’ services of prayer are scrupulously per- 
formed at the a[)pointcd hours, which will be more particularly 
explained when their creed is brought forward in a future 
Letter ; and now% after this digression, I will pursue my 
subject. 

When a member of the Miissulmaun family dies, the master 
of the liouse mourns forty days, during which period the razor 
is laid aside. 2 In the same manner the devout Mussulmaun 
mf)uriis every year for his martyred ETnaums ; this, how^ever, 
is contined to the most religious men ; the general practice 
of the many is to throw off their mourning garb anti restore 
the razor to its duties on the third day after the observances 
of Mahurrum luu e terminated. 

It is stated, on the authority of ancicnl Arabian writers, 
on whose veracity all Mussulmauns rely, that tlic head of 
Ilosein being taken to Yuzeed, one of his many wives solicited 
and received the head, which she gave to the family of the 
martyred leader, who were prisoners to the King, and that 
they contrived to have it conveyed to Kraabaallah, where it 
was deposited in the same grave with his body on the fortieth 
day after the battle,^ 

1 Darwariy chanklddr, 2 p (^ 4 ^ 

According to the Shfahs, Zaiiui-1-* Abidin obtained from Yazid, 
after forty days, the head of Husain, and brought it to Karbala. They 
douy that the head is at Cairo and the body at Karbala. Others say 
that the head was sent to Medina, and buried near the grave of Fatimah.— 
Burton, Pilgrimage^ ii. 4U ; Ockloy, Hidory of the Saracem, 412, 415 note. 
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When a death occurs in a Mussulmaun family, the survivor 
provides dinners on the third, seventh, and fortieth days 
succeeding, in memory of the deceased j)erson ; these dinners 
are sent in trays to the immediate relatives and friends of 
the party, — on which sacred occasion all the poor and the 
beggars are sought tojsharc the rich food provided. The like 
customs are observed for Hosein every year. The third day 
offering is eh icily composed of siigar, ghee, and flour, and 
called rneetah ^ ; it is of the consistence of our ricc-puddings, 
and whether the dainty is sent to a king or a beggar there 
is but one style in the presentation — all is served in the common 
brown earthen disli,- - in imitation of tlie humility of Hosein 
and his family, who seldom used any other in their domestic 
circle. The dishes of rneetah are accompanied with the many 
varieties of bread common to Hindoostaun, without leaven, 
as sheah-maul,^ bacherkaunic,^ ehapaatie,^ &c. ; the first two 
have milk and ghee mixed with the flour, and nearly resemble 
our pie-crust. I must here stay to remark one custom I have 
observed amongst Natives : they never cook food whilst 
a dead body remains in the iiouse ; ^ as soon as it is known 
amongst a circle of friends that a person is dead, ready-dressed 
dinners are forwarded to the house for tliem, no one fancying 
he is conferring a kindness, but fulfilling a duty. 

'Fhe third day after the accomplishment of the Maliurruin 
ceremonies is a busy time with the inmates of zeenahnahs, 
when generally the mourning garb is thrown olT, and prc})ara- 
tions commence at an early hour in the morning for bathing 
and replacing the banished ornaments. Abstinence and priva- 
tion being no longer deemed meritorious by the Mussulman ns, 
the pawn — the dear delightful pawn, which constitutes the 
greatest possible luxury to the Natives, — pours in from the 
bazaar, to gladden the eye and rejoice tlic heart of all classes, 

^ Mltha, ‘ sweet \ 2 Shlrviol, bread made with milk. 

^ Bdqirkhdniy a kind of crisp broad or cake, liko i^iccruat, made of 
milk, sugar, and flour. 

^ Chapdtly tho griddle cake, tho standard food of tho people. 

® No food should bo cooked, in the house of a Musalman during tho 
forty days of mourning. ISir J. G. Frazer thinks that this is due to tho 
risk of eating the ghost clinging to the food {Journal Anthropological 
Institute, xv. (ISSO) 92 ff.). 
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who after this temporary self-denial enjoy the luxury with 
increased zest. 

Again the inissee ^ (a preparation of antimony) is applied 
to the lips, the gums, and occasionally to the teeth of every 
married lady, who emulate each other in the rich black pro- 
duced ; — such is the diiTerence of taste* as regards beauty ; — 
where we admire the coral hue, with the females of Ilindoo- 
staun, Nature is defaced by the application of black dye. 
The eyelid also is pencilled afresh with prepared black, called 
kaarjil - ; the chief ingredient in this preparation is lamp- 
black. The eyebrow is well examined for fear an ill-shaped 
hair should impair the symmetry of that arch esteemed 
a beauty in every clime, though all do not, perhaps, exercise 
an ccpial care with Eastern dames to preserve order in its 
growth. The mayndhie is again applied to the hands and feet, 
which restores the bright red hue deemed so becoming and 
healthy. 

The nose once more is destined to receive the nutt ^ (ring) 
which designates the married lady ; this ring, I have before 
mentioned, is of gold wire, the pearls and ruby between tliem 
arc of great value, and I have seen many ladies wear the nutt 
as large in circumference as the bangle on tier wris^, though 
of course much lighter ; it is often worn so large, that at 
meals they are obliged to hold it apart from the face with 
the left hand, whilst conveying food to the jnouth with the 
other. This nutt, however, from ancient custom, is indispens- 
able with married women, and though they may find it 
disagreeable and inconvenient, it cannot possibly be removed, 
except for Mahurrum, from the day of their marriage until 
their death or widowhood, without infringing on the originality 
of their customs, in adhering to which they take so much 
pride. 

1 Misislt from rnU, ‘ copjKjr % because copper -filings form its cliief 
ingredient, to which are added inyrobalan, gall-nuts, vitriol, &c. The 
custom is based on the Arab admiration for the rose-red colour of the 
inner lip. — Burton, A Thousand Nujhls and A Night, hi. 305, 

- Kajal. 

^ Nath, a love- token presented to the bride by the bridegroom. The 
very mention of it is considered indelicate. 



MODE OF DRESSING THE HAIR 5i> 

The ears of the females are pierced in many places ; the 
gold or silver rings return to their several stations after 
Mahurrum, forming a broad fringe of the precious metals on 
each side the head ; but when they dress for great events, — 
as paying visits or receiving company, — these give place to 
strings of pearls and, emeralds, which fall in rows from the 
upper part of the ear to the shoulder in a graceful, elegant 
style. My ayah, a very plain old woman, has no less than 
ten silver rings in one ear and nine in the other, ^ each of them 
having pendant ornaments ; indeed, her ears arc literally 
fringed with silver. 

After the Jiair lias undergone all tlic ceremonies of washing, 
drying, and anointing witli the sweet jessamine oil of India, 
it is drawn with great precision from the forehead to the back, 
wlicre it is twisted into a queue which generally reaches below 
the waist ; tlic ends are linished with strips of red silk and 
silver ribands entwined with tlie hair, and terminating with 
a good-sized rosette. The hair is jet black, witfiout a single 
variation of tinge, and luxuriantly long and thick, and thus 
dressed remains for the week, — about the usual interval 
between their laborious process of bathing ; — nor can th(;y 
conccivc^the comfort other people find in frequent brushing 
and combing the hair. Brushes for the head and the teeth 
have not yet been introduced into Native families, nor is it 
ever likely they will, unless some other material than pigs’ 
bristles can be rendered available by the manufacturers for 
the ijresent purposes of brushes. The swine is altogether 
considered abominable to Mussulinauns ; and such is their 
detestation of the unclean animal that the most angry epithet 
from a master to a slave would be to call him ‘ seur ’ ^ 
(swine). 

It must not, howev^er, be supposed that the Natives neglect 
their teeth ; they arc the most particular people living in this 
respect, as they never eat or drink without washing their 
mouths before and after meals ; and as a substitute for our 
tooth-brush, they make a new one every day from the tender 
branch of a tree or shrub, — as the pomegranate, the neem,^ 

^ They goiiorally adopt an odd number. ^ 8uar. 

3 Nlm (Melia Azidirachta). 
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babool,^ &c. The fresh-broken twig is bruised and made pliant 
at the extremity, after the bark or rind is stripped from it, 
and with this the men preserve the enarnelled-looking white 
teeth whicli excite the admiration of strangers ; and which, 
though often envied, I fancy, are never surpassed by European 
ingenuity, , 

As I have rather j^rematurely introduced tlic Native ladies’ 
style of dress into this Letter, I may as well conclude the 
whole business of their toilet under the present head, instead 
of reserving the detail of the subject for a future Letter when 
the zeenahnah is to be described, and accordingly proceed to 
tell you that the ladies’ pyjaamahs are formed of rich satin, 
or gold cloth, goolbudden,^ or musshcroo ^ (striped wavshing 
silks manufactured at Benares), fine chintz, — English manu- 
facture having the preference, — silk or cotton ginghams, — in 
short, all such materials are used for this article of female 
dress as are of sufficiently firm texture, down to the white 
calico of the country, suited to the means of the wearer. By 
the most fashionable females they are worn very full below 
the knee, and reach to the feet, which are partially covered 
by the fulness, the extremity finished and the seams are bound 
with silver riband ; a very broad silver riband binds the top 
of the pyjaamah ; this being double has a zarbiinrf t (a silk 
net cord) run through, by which this part of the dress is 
confined at the waist. The ends of the zarbund are finished 
with rich tassels of gold and silver, curiously and expressly 
made for this j^urposc, which extend below the knees : for 
full dress, these tassels arc rendered magnificent with pearls 
and jewels. 

One universal shape is adopted in the form of the ungeeah ^ 
(bodice), which is, however, much varied in the material and 
ornamental part ; some are of gauze or net, muslin, &c., the 
more transparent in texture the more agreeable to taste, and 
all arc more or less ornamented with spangles and silver 

^ Babfd [Acacia arahica). 

- Gulbadan, ‘ with body like a rose a line silk fabric. 

^ Mashru\ ‘ conformable to law a silk-cotton cloth, which — but not 
j)uro silk — a Muaulman can wear during prayer. 

. ^ Zerhatid, ‘ fastening below ‘ a girth ’. ® Angiyd, 
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trimmings. It is made to fit tlie bust with great exactness, 
and to fasten behind with strong cotton cords ; the sleeves 
are very short and tight, and finished with some fanciful 
embroidery or silver riband. Even the women servants pride 
themselves on pretty ungeeahs, and all will strive to have 
a little finery about them, however coarse the material it is 
formed of may happen to be. They are never removed at 
night but continue to be worn a week together, unless its 
beauty fades earlier, or the ornamental parts tarnish through 
extreme heat. 

With the ungeeah is worn a transparent courtie (literally 
translated shirt) of thread net ; this covers the waistband of 
the pyjaamali but does not screen it ; the seams and hems 
are trimmed with silver or gold ribands. 

The depiittah is a useful envelope, and the most graceful 
part of the whole female costume. In shape and size, a large 
sheet will convey an idea of the deputtah’s dimensions ; the 
quality depends on choice or circumstances ; the preference 
is given to our liglit English manufacture of leno or muslin 
for every-day wear by gentlewomen ; but on gala days, gold 
and silver gauze tissues are in great request, as is also fine 
India muslin manufactured at Decca — transparent and soft as 
the web^of the gossamer spider; — this is called shubnum i 
(night dew), from its delicate texture, and is procured at 
a great expense, even in India ; some deputtahs are formed 
of gold-worked muslin, English crape, coloured gauze, &c. 
On ordinary occasions ladies wear them simply bound with 
silver riband, but for dress they are richly trimmed with 
embroidery and bullion fringes, which add much to the 
splendour of the scene, when two or three hundred females 
are collected together in their assemblies. The deputtah is 
worn with much original taste on the back of the head, and 
falls in graceful folds over the person ; when standing, it is 
crossed in front, one end partially screening the figure, the 
other thrown over the opposite shoulder. 

^ Shabiiam. The finest varieties of those clotlis wore made at Dacca. 
Aurungzob is said to have remonstrated with his dauglitor for wearing 
what he thought to be a Ooa veMift, She answered that she wore sov(iU 
folds of this cloth. 
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I should say they rarely stand ; but when distinguished 
guests, or their elders amongst relatives, are announced, this 
mark of respect is never omitted. It is an interesting sight, 
as they have much ease and grace in their manner, which no 
tutoring could impart ; they rise and arrange their drapery, 
advance a few steps from their place in the hall, and embrace 
their visitor thrice in due form, ending by salaaming, with 
the head bowed very low towards the ground and the open 
hand raised to the forehead, three times in succession, with 
solemnity and dignity. 

I have told you, in a former Letter, how many precious 
ornaments were laid aside on the cve of Mahurrum, and need 
hardly describe them again. Their fondness for good jewellery 
perhaps exceeds the same propensity in any other females on 
the globe : the rude workmanship of Native jewellers is never 
an object of weighty consideration, provided the x)recious 
metals arc unalloyed in quality. The same may be remarked 
in their selection of jewels : ])earls of the largest size, even 
when discoloured or misshapen, are sclectcu in preference to 
the most regular in form and colour, of a smaller size ; large 
diamonds, having flaws, arc often preferred to smaller ones 
most perfect. The gentlemen are good judges of precious 
stones, and evince some taste in their style of ornaments ; 
they are worn on their turbans, and in necklaces or harrhs ^ — 
rings, armlets, &c. ; but these are all laid aside at seasons 
of devotion, when they arc restricted wearing, not only orna- 
ments, but mixed articles of silk and wool in their apparel. 
The most religious men and women invariably abstain from 
ornamental dress in every way, deeming it frivolous vanity, 
and inconsistent with that they profess — ‘ to be seeking God, 
and forsaking worldly things 

The ladies never wear stockings, ^ and only cover the feet 

1 liar, a necklace, an embroidered garland thrown round the nock of 
a visitor on his departure, as a mark of respect. These garlands woro 
substituted for the pearl necklaces which, in former days, wore presented 
to guests. 

2 ‘ Stockings are never worn [in the Zenana] : but I have seen little 
coloured stockings, made of tho wool from Cashmir, worn at times 
during tho cold season.’ — Mrs. Parks, Wanderinffs of a PiUjrim, i. 4.5(J. 
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with shoes when pacing across their court-yard, which bounds 
their view and their walks. Nevertheless, there is a fashion 
• and taste about the ladies’ shoes, which is productive of much 
emulation in zeenahnah life ; — they are splendidly worked in 
many patterns, with gold and silver spangles, variously- 
coloured small seed beads and embroidery — the whole one 
mass of glittering metal ; — they are made 'with sharp points 
curling upwards, some nearly reaching half-way to the knees, 
and always worn down at the heel, as dressing slippers ; the 
least costly for their every-day wear are of gold embroidery 
on velvet ; the less opulent condescend to wear tinsel work, 
and the meanest servants yellow or red cloth with silver 
binding. The same style of shoes are worn by the males as 
by the females ; I have seen some young men with green 
shagreen slippers for the rainy season ; these are made with 
a high heel and look unseemly. The fashion of shoes varies 
with the times in this country, as w^ell as in others — sometimes 
it is genteel to have small points to the shoes ; at another, 
the points are long and much curled ; but they still retain the 
preference for pointed shoes whatever be the fashion adopted. 

The greatest novelty in the way of shoes, which came under 
my observation in India, was a pair of silver embroidery, 
small pointed, and very neatly made : on the points and 
round the instep small silver bells were fastened, which pro- 
duced harmony with every step, varied by the quick or more 
gentle ])aces of the wearer ; these were a present to me from 
a lady of distinction in Oiide. Upon visiting this lady on one 
occasion, my black silk slippers, which I had left at the 
entrance (as is the custom here), had most likely attracted 
the curiosity of the Ilegiim’s slaves, for when that ladj'^ 
attended me to the threshold, they could nowhere be found ; 
and I was in danger of being obliged to soil my stockings by 
walking shoeless to my palkic, across the court-yard. In this 
dilemma the lady proffered me the pair here described ; I was 
much amused wdth the novelty of the exchange, upon stepping 
into the musical shoes, which, however they may be prized 
by Native ladies, did not exactly suit my style of dress, nor 
convenience in walking, although I must always remember 
the Begum’s attention with gratitude. 
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The ladies’ society is by no means insipid or without 
interest ; they are naturally gifted with good sense and 
politeness, fond of conversation, shrewd in their remarks, and 
their language is both correct and relined. This, at first, was 
an enigma to me, considering that their lives are spent in 
seclusion, and that their education was not conducted on 
European principles ; the mystery, however, has passed away 
upon an intimate acquaintance with the domestic habits of 
the people. The men witli whom genteel women converse, 
are generally well educated, and from the naturally incpiisitive 
disposition of the females, not a word escapes the lips of 
a father, liusband, or brother, without an inquiry as to its 
meaning, which having once ascertained, is nev^er forgotten, 
because their attention is not diverted by a variety of pursuits, 
or vain amusements. The women look up to the opinions of 
their male relatives with the same respect as children of other 
climes are accustomed to regard their tutor or governess, — 
considering every word pronounced as worthy of imitation, 
and every sentiment expressed, as a guide to their own. Thus 
tlie habit of speaking correctly is so familiar to the females 
of Mussulniaun society, that even women servants, long accus- 
tomed to serve in zeenahnahs, may be readily distinguished 
by their language from the same class of people in tti tendance 
on European ladies. 

P.S. All good Mussulmauns are expected to wear their 
beards, by command of the Prophet ; so says my informant, 
who is of ‘ the faith ’, and wears his beard, in accordance with 
the injunction of his Tiawgiver, In modern times, however, 
the Mussulmauns have seen fit to modify the strict letter of 
the law, and we perceive generally, mustachios only rescrv ed 
on the upper lip. This ornament is trained with the nicest 
care amongst the fashionable young men of the present da^^ 
and made to creep over the lij> at each corner of the mouth 
with curling points ; well-trained mustachios being with them 
much esteemed. 

The religious Mussulmauns become more scrupulous as they 
advance in knowledge of their faith, when they allow their 
beards to grow and their heads to be shaven ; if the hair 
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turns white — while to look well is an object of interest — a dye 
is resorted to, composed of mayndhic and indigo, which 
restores its youthful appearance, and the beard retains its 
black glossy hue for about six weeks, when the process of 
dyeing is agjiin made the business of a convenient hour.^ The 
vanities of the world j[;easing to charm (the heart being fixed 
on more important subjects), the beard is permitted to retain 
its natural colour ; and, truly, the venerable countenance of 
an aged Mussulmaun, with a silvery-white beard flowing nearly 
to his girdle, is a picture that would interest every beholder 
well acquainted with Bible history. 

When the Mussulmaun determines on fulfilling the command 
of his Lawgiver, in making the pilgrimage to Mecca, the beard 
is allowed to grow whatever be his age ; and this may be 
considered a badge of their faith, none being admitted at ‘ the 
Holy House ’ who have not this passport on their chin. 

1 According to the traditions, tlio Proi>het said, ‘ Change tho whiteness 
of your hair, but not with anything black The first Caliph is said to 
ha VO dyod his board rod with henna. Nowadays indigo is largely used. 
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Tho Mussulmaun religion. — Sectarifina. — Their difforonco of faith. — 
Hiatory of the Soouios. — Tho Caliphas Oinir, Osman, Aboubiilrer, &c. 
— Mahumud’s parting charge to Ali. — Omir’s jealousy of Ali. — Tho 
Khoraun. — How compiled. — ^Tho Calipha Omir hold in dotostatiou. — 
Creed of tho Shcahs. — Funeral service. — Opinions of tho Mussul- 
mauiiH respecting tho Milleimium. — The foundation of their faith 
exhibited. — Sontimoiita of tho most devout followers of Mahumud. — ■ 
Bridge of Sirraat, tho Scales, &c. explained. — Emauin Mhidhio. — 
Prophecy of his reapfioaraiico. — Its early fulfilment anticipcvtod. — 
Discourse with tho Mcer Hadjoo Shaah on this subject, 

I DO not presume to offer opinions on the nature, substance, 
or character, of the Mussulmaun Faith ; but confine myself 
to the mere relation of such facts as I have received from 
the best possible authority, viz. the religious men who are of 
that faith, and live in strict accordance with the tenets they 
profess. * 

There are two sects of the Mussulmaun persuasion, as I have 
before remarked, viz. the Shcalis and the Soonies. The leaders 
of the former are called Emaums ; and those of the latter 
Calijihas. Vflie Sheahs acknowledge Ali and Ins immediate 
descendants (eleven in number) ‘ tlie right and only lawful 
Emaums in succession, after Mahumud. Tlie Soonies declare 
the Calipha.s — as Omir, Aboubukcr, &c. — to be their lawful 
leaders after Mahumud. 

I do not find that there is any great difference in the points 
of faith between the two sects ; they are ecpially guided by 
the same laws and ordinances inculcated by Mahumud in the 
Khoraun ; — the Sheahs pursuing the pattern of observances 
traced out in the life and manners of Ali and his descendants ; — 
and the Soonies taking their examples from the manners of 
the Caliphas. There is a distinguishing method in ablutions 
before prayers, and also in the manner of bowing and pros- 
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trating in their devotional exercises ; ^ this difference, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with their faith, — the subject and 
'form of their daily prayer is one ; but both sects have extra 
services for particular occasions, agreeable to tlic instruction 
of tlieir favourite leaders. The Namaaz (daily prayer) was 
taught l)y Mahumud tg his followers, every line of wliich is 
religiously reverenced by Mussulniauns, and cannot be altered 
by sectarian principles. 

The Mussulmaun faith is founded on three roots ; from 
these spring, with the Sheahs, six branches ; with the Soonies, 
five. The roots are as follows : — 

First. — ‘ There is but one (iod, self existing ; ever was, and 
ever will be ; in Whom is all Power, Majesty, and Dominion ; 
by Whom all things are, and were created. With Whom is 
neither partner or substance : - and lie alone is to be wor- 
shipped.’ 

Second. — ‘ The Prophets were all true ; and all their writings 
to be relied on, with a true faith.’ 

Third. — ‘ The resurrection of the dead is certain.’ 

The Sheahs’ branches, or emanations, from the three roots 
of their faith, are as follow : — 

1st. — ‘ Namaaz,’ ^ (prayer five times daily) ; a necessary 
duty, nevet to be omitted. 

2nd. — ‘ Ruinzaun,’ 4 (fasting) the whole thirty days of that 
month ; a service acceptable to God from His humble creatures. 

3rd. — ‘ The Iladje,’ ^ (pilgrimage to Mecca) ; commanded 
by Mahumud, and therefore to be obeyed. 

4th. — ‘ Zuckhaut ; ’ ® the fortieth portion of all worldly goods 
to be set apart every year (an offering to God) for the service 
of the poor. 

^ The Shi'ahs only wipe or rub the feet, instead of washing them, as 
do tho Sunnis. In the standing posture (qiyam) in prayer, the Sunnis 
place tho right hand over the loft below tho navel ; tho Shi*ahs keep their 
hands hanging on both sides of tho body. 

2 I have mot with the creed of the modern Jews, some time in the course 
of my life, in Hurd’s History of all Religions ; tho belief of tho Mussiil- 
mauns, as regards the unity of God, strictly coincides with that of 
the Jews, described in tho lirst four articles of their creed. [Author.^ 

3 Namaz, liturgical prayer, as contrasted with ordinary prayer. 

* Ramzan, Ramazan. ^ Hajj. o Zakdt, 

F 2 
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5th. — -To fight in the road of God, or in His service, against 
the idolaters. 

6th. — To believe that the twelve Eniaums were the true and 
lawful leaders, after Mahiunud ; to follow in their 2 >ath, or ex- 
ample, and to succour and defend the Syafids, their deseencian Is. 

The Soonies omit the last branch in Jbheir profession of faith ; 
with this solitary exception, the creed of the two sects, from 
all I can understand, is tlie same. The Sheahs are those wlio 
ccicnrate Mahurrum : in my description of that event will be 
seen the zealous partizans of the sect ; and here may be 
introduced w ith propriety, some account of the opposite party 
denominated Soonies. 

The word Calipha ^ implies the master or head of any trade, 
profession, or calling, — as the master of the tailors, the head 
master of a college or school, &c. Omir was the first to usurp 
the title after Mahumud’s death, and to him siicecedcd Abou- 
buker, and then Ausmaun ( Osman). ^ 

Aboubukcr may have claimed some relationship to Mahu- 
miid ; — he Ws converted by his preaching from idolatry to 
the faitli gave his daughter in marriage to Mahumud, 

by whom two sons were born to him, Ishmael and Ibrahim.*^ 
‘ An angel appeared to Mahumud, saying. Which of thy family 
shall be taken from tliee. Oh, Mahumud ! such is the command 
of God ; two of thy youth must die, and I am sent to demand 
of thcc whether it is thy wish Ishmael and Ibrahim, thine own 
sons, shall be taken from this w^orld, or Hasan and Hoscin, 
the sons of Fatima thy daughter ? ’ The historian continues, 
after dwelling much on the virtues of the Prophet’s only 
daughter, ‘ Such was the alfectioii of Mahumud for his daughter 
Fatima and her children, and so well he knew the purity of 
their hearts, that he hesitated not a moment in replying, ‘‘ If 
the Lord graciously permits His servant to choose, I freely 
offer my two sons Ishmael and Ibrahim ; that Hasan and 
Hosein may live by His mercy ” 

^ Khalljahi ‘ successor,’ ‘ liouionant,’ ‘ vicorogent.’ 

^ *Uniar, Abu Bakr, 'Usman. 

^ No son namod Ishtnan is recorded. Ibrahim, his son from his slave 
girl, Mary tho Copt, diwl a.j>. 031, and was buried at Medina. Tho 
daughter of Abu Bakr was ‘Ayisliah. 
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Oniir was also a convert to the faith Mahiiniud taught : he 
likewise gave a daughter in marriage to Mahumud ; ^ by 
•whom, however, tlie same historian remarks, his house was 
not peopled. His only daughter, Fatijua, lived to add numbers 
to his family : she was born to him by the pious female 
(a widow) who was his first wife ^ and to whom he was united 
before he eommenced his work of conversion. Ali, to whom 
Fatima was married, was the nephew of Mahumud, and iTom 
this union the Syaad race descend to the present day. The 
Prophet observing real piety in Ali, designed him not only 
to be the most suitable husband for his amiable daughter, 
but the best qualified person to be chosen as his successor, 
when he should be called by ‘the hand of death’ ; and in 
the most public manner gave charge of his flock to Ali, not 
long before that event occurred. Mahumud’s speech to Ali 
on that occasion is much reverenced by the Sheah sect ; — it 
has been translated for me by my husband, and is as follows : — 
‘ You, my son, will suffer many persecutions in the cause 
of religion ; many will be the obstructions to your ]>reaching, 
for I see they are not all as obedient and faithful as yourself. 
Usurpers of the authority, delegated to you, will arise, whose 
views are not pure and holy as your own ; but let my admoni- 
tions dwell on your mind, remember my advice without 
swerving. The religion I have laboured to teach, is, as yet, 
but as the buds shooting forth from the tree ; tender as they 
are, the rude blasts of dissension may scatter them to the 
winds, and leave the parent tree without a leaf : — but suffered 
to push forth its produce quietly, the hand of Time will rij)en 
and bring to perfection that which has been the business of 
my awakened life to cultivate. Never, my son, suffer your 
sword to be unsheathed in the justice of your cause ; I exhort 
you to bear this injunction on your mind faithfully ; whatever 
may be the provocations you receive, or insults offered to 
your person, — I know this trial is in store for my son, — 
Remember the cause you are engaged in ; suffer patiently ; 
never draw your sword against the people who profess the 
true faith, even though they are but by name Mussulmauns. 

1 The Prophet married Hafsah, daughter of 'Umar, aa his third wife. 

3 Khadijah. 
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‘ Against the enemies of God, I have already given you 
directions ; you may fight for Him — the only true God, — but 
never against Him, or His faithful servants.’ 

When Mahumud was numbered with the dead, Oinir soon 
set himself forward as the lawful successor ; he was of good 
address, and insinuating manners, anjJ succeeded in drawing 
‘ numbers to his threshold He preached the same doctrine 
Mahumud had taught, but sensual indulgence and early 
developed ambition were more strong in his heart than the 
laith he preached. Omir grew jealous of Ali’s virtues and 
forbearance, under the various trials of oppression and injustice 
he chose to visit him with ; and resolved that, if possible, 
he W'ould destroy not only Ali, but his whole family. Omir 
, caused his house to be fired treacherously, but as the historians 
say, ‘ the mercy of God watched over the sanctified family ’ ; 
they escaped from the flames, with no other loss than that of 
their small property. 

The Klioraun was not the work of any particular period 
in the life of Mahumud. It was not compiled into a book 
until after Mahumud’s death, who was totally unacquainted 
with letters ; each chapter having been conveyed by the 
angel Gabriel ^ to Mahumud, his ins|)ircd memory enabled 
him to repeat, verbatim, the holy messenger’s wdrds to his 
disciples and converts wdien assembled as w^as their daily 
custom. To as many as committed verse, chapter, or portion 
to memory, by this oral communication, Mahumud rewarded 
with the highest seats in his assembly (meaning nearest 
his person) ; and to those who wished for employment, 
he gave the command of detachments sent out against the 
infidels. 

Tlic wiiole Khoraun w^as thus conveyed to Mahumud by 
the angel Gabriel, at many different periods of his mission ; 
and by didhTr^etition, did he instil into the memory of liis 
followers that mental scripture. But when Omir usurped the 
right to lead, he ambitiously planned for himself a large share 
of popularity by causing the Khoraun to be committed to 

1 ‘ Whoso is tho onemy of Gabriol — for he has by God’s leave caused 
to descend on thy heart tho confirmation of previous revelations.’— - 
Koran, ii. 91. 
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paper, and he accordingly gave orders, that the best scribes 
should be employed to convey its precepts to writing. 

Ali had been engaged in the same employment for some 
time, perceiving the future benefit to the faith which would 
accrue from such a labour, and on the very day, when Omir 
was seated in form to receive tbc work of his scribes, Ali also 
presented himself with his version of the Khoraim. It is 
asserted that Omir treated him with some indignity, and gave 
the preference to the volume his own scribes had prepared, 
desiring Ali, nevertheless, to leave that he had transcribed 
with him, though he candidly told him he never intended it 
should be ‘ the Book for the People Ali found, on this 
trying occasion, the benefit of Mahumud’s advice, to keep his 
temper subdued for the trial, and withdrew with his book 
clasped to his heart, assuring Omir, that the volume shovdd 
only be the property of his descendants ; and that when the 
twelfth Emaum, prophesied by Mahumud, should disappear 
from the eye of man, the Khoraun he had written should 
also disappear, until that Emaum returned, with whom the 
book he had written should again be found. 

The name of Omir is detestable to all lovers of literature, 
or admirers of ancient history and valuable records. By his 
orders, *he bath was heated with the valuable collection of 
manuscripts, which it had been the work of ages to complete.^ 
Omir was told that the people valued the writings of the 
ancients, and that they were displeased at this irrejiarable 
destruction of valuable records ; he asked if tJic people were 
not satisfied with the Khoraun ? and if satisfied, why should 
they seek for other knowledge than that book contained ? 
declaring it to be an useless employment of time, to be engaged 
in any other readings. They say the collection of books thus 
destroyed was so vast, that it served the purpose, to whieli 
it was applied, for many successive days. I have thus far 
given the accounts I have received of the origin of the two 
sects amongst the Mussulmauns from good authority. My 

^ * The story of the destruction of tho library at Aloxandria is first 
told by IJar-hobraeus (Abulfaragius), a Christian writer who lived six 
centuries later : it is of very doubtful authority .’ — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, i. 570. 
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husband says, tliat in Ilindoostaim the two sects may be 
nearly equal in nund)cr ; ^ in Persia the Shcahs certainly 
prevail ; in Turkey all are Soonics ; and in Arabia the Sheahs 
are supi)osed to preponderate. On the whole, perhaps, the 
two sects are about equally divided. 

The Miissulmauns’ Creed, of the Shcah sect, is as follows : — 
‘ I believe in one God, suj)renic over all, and Him alone 
do I worsliip. 

‘ I believe that Mahumud was the creature of God, tlie 
Creator ; I believe that Mahumud was the messenger of God, 
(the Lord of messengers) ; and that he was the last of the 
prophets. I believe that Ali w«as the chief of the faithful, the 
head of all the inheritors of the law, and the true leader 
appointed of God ; consequently to be ol)eyed by the faithful. 
Also I believe that Hasan and Hosein, the sons of Ali, and 
Ali son of Hosein, and Mahumud son of Ali, and Jaiifur son 
of Maliumud, and Moosa son of Jaufur, and Ali son of Moosa, 
and Mahumud son of Ali, and Ali son of Mahumud, and Hasan 
son of Ali, and Mhidhie (the standing proof) son of Hasan ; 
the mercy of God be upon them ! these were the true leaders 
of the faithful, and the proof of God was conveyed by them to 
the people.’ “ 

^This creed is taiigiit to the children of both sexes, iuIMussul- 
mauii families, as soon as tliey arc able to talk ; and, from tlie 
daily repetition, is })erfectly fainiliar to tlieni at an early age. 

I propose describing the funeral service liere, as the substance 

1 This is incorrect, fSuimIs very largely pro})ondorating over Shfalis. 
According to the latest information there wore in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, nearly 0^- million Sunnis and 18.‘1,000 Shfahs 
{Imperial Gazetteer (1908), xxiv. 172). This information was not col- 
I jetod in recent census reports. In the whole of India, in 1881, there 
wore 40| million >SunnIs, as compared with 809,501 Shfahs. 

- The correct list of the Imams recognized by the Imamiya or orthodox 
8}u ahs is as follows ; ‘Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet ; Al-Hasan, son 
of *Ali ; Al-Husain, second son of 'All ; *Ali Zain-ul-'Abidin, son of 
Al-Husain ; Muhammad Al-Baqir, son of Zain-ul-* Abidin ; Ja*afar as- 
Saditp son of Muhammad Al-liriqir ; Ar-Raza, son of Musa ; Muhammad 
At-Taqi, sou of Ar-Raza ; *Ali-aii Naqi, son of Muhammad At-Taqi ; 
Al-Hasan Al-Askari, son of *Ali-an Naqi ; Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan 
Ai-Askari, or the Imam Al-Mahdl, who is boliovod to be still alive, and 
will appear in the last days as the Mali IT. 
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of their particular faith is so intimately connected with the 
aj)pointcd service for the dead. 

The dead body of a Miissulmaiin, in about six hours after 
life is extinct, is placed in a kulliii ^ (colIin) and conveyed to the 
place of burial, with j)arade suited to the rank he held in life. 

A tent, or the kaaiu^jit ^ (screen), is pitched in a convenient 
place, where water is available near to the tomb, for the pur- 
pose of washing and preparing the dead body for interment. 
Tliey then take tlie corpse out of the coflin and thoroughly 
bathe it ; when dry, they rub pounded camplior on tlie hands, 
feet, knees, and forehead, these parts having, in the method 
of prostrating at prayer, daily touched the ground ; the body 
is then wraj)ped neatly in a winding-sheet of white calico, on 
which has been Avritten particular chapters from the Khoraun ; 
this done, it is taken uj) with great gent lenesiTtnTcr laid in the 
grave on the side, Avith the face towards Mecca. The olhciating 
Maulvce steps solemnly into the grave (Avhieh is much deeper 
and wi<ler than ours), and with a loud voice repeats the creed, 
as before described ; after which he says, ‘ These were thy good 
and holy leaders, O son of Adam I (here he repeats thc])erson’s 
names). Now when the two migels come unto thee, Avho are 
the Maccurrub ^ (messengers) from thy great and mighty God, 
.• 

^ Kafn, })ro|Kuly ‘ a winding-shoet \ ^ QamU. 

^ The religioUvS man generally prepares liis own winding-sheet, keo])iiig 
it always ready, and occasionally taking out this monitor to add another 
verso or chapter, as tho train of thouglit may have urged at tht^ time. 

I have seen this done by tho Moor lladjeo Shaah, who ap])ropriatod a 
piece of fine white cambric muslin, ho had received from me, to this 
sacred purpose. 1 have often boon a silent observer of my revered friend 
Avhilst ho Avas engaged in Avriting passages from the book whose rules he 
lived by. Tho anticipated moment wlien he should req^uire this his 
kuftiii dress, was never clouded by dread, but always looked forward 
to with cheerfulness and fervent hope ; for ho trusted in the mercy of 
God whom ho loved and worship|K)d. \^Au(hor.~\ [Many pilgrims buy at 
Mecca tho shroud in which they desire to bo buried, and wash it in the 
well Zamzam, sup])Osing that tho holy water will secure tho repose of 
tho soul after death.] 

^ Maccurrub moans those angels who are at all times privileged to 
appear in tho presence of God ; — they are suj)posed to have eyes of great 
brilliance. In order that tlm Mussulmauns may liavo tho reply ready 
for that awful moment, they have a custom of repeating tho responses 
to tho angel every evening, when tho lamp is first lighted, as they say 
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they will ask of thee, “ Wlio is thy Lord ? Who is thy Pro- 
phet ? What is thy faith ? Wliich is thy book ? Where is 
thy Kiblaah ? ^ Wlio is thy Leader ? ” 

‘ Then shalt thou answer the Maccurrub thus : — 

^ ‘‘ God, greatest in glory, is my only Lord ; Mahunmd, my 
Prophet ; Islaaim, my faith, (Islaaim pieans true faith) ; the 
Khoraun, my book ; the Kaubah (Holy House at Mecca), my 
Kiblaah ; 

Emaum AH, son of Aboutalib, 

— Hasan and Hoscin, 

— AH, surnamed Zynool Aubcrdene, 

Mahumud, — Baakur, 

~ Jaufur, Saadiek, 

Moosa, - Khazim, 

AH, - Rcezah, 

Mahumud, - - IJl Jawaad, 

- AH, U1 Iloodah, 

Hasan, U1 Ushkcreo, 

— Mhidhie, the standing proof tliat we are waiting for.^ 
These are all my leaders, and they are my intercessors, with 
them is my love, w ith their enemies is my hatred, in the world 
of earth and in the world to come eternal.” ’ 

Then the Maulvco says : — • 

‘ Know ye for a trutli, O man (repeating his name), that tlie 
God we worship is One only. Great and (ilorious. Most High 
and Mighty God, who is above all lords, the only true God. 

‘ Know ye also, That Mahumud is the best of the Lord’s 
messengers. 

That AH and his successors (before enumerated, but always 
here repeated) were the best of all leaders. 

iiiis Slid (Ion light rosomblot5 the augols’ oyos. I had noticed tho custom 
for soino time, and fanciod tho Mussulmauii people w'orshipiied light, 
until I was made ac({uaintod with the real motive for tliis gonoral 
obsorvanco both with tho men and women. {Aulhor."\ [^Muqarrab, 

‘ those allowed to come near ’.J 

^ Kiblaah is tho holy place to which men turn their face when offering 
up their prayer to God, as tho Jews face Jerusalem. Literally, ‘ wor- 
sliippiiig place ’. {^Author . : the direction of prayer was 
changed by tho Prophet from Jerusalem to Mecca (Korany ii. 138-9, 
with Sale’s note).] 

^ See p. 72. 
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‘ That whatever came with Mahiimud is true, (meaning the 
whole work of his mission) ; — ^Death is true ; the Interrogation 
by Moonkih and Nykee i (the two angels) is true ; the Resur- 
rection is true ; Destruction is true ; the Bridge of Sirraat - 
is true ; the Scales arc true ; Looking into the Book is true ; 
Heaven and Earth a\e true ; Hell is true ; the Day of Judg- 
ment is true. 

‘ Of these things there is no doubt — all are true ; and, 
further, that God, the great and glorious God, will raise all the 
dead bodies from their graves.’ 

Then the Maulvce reads the following prayer or benediction, 
which is called Dooar ^ prayer : — 

‘ May the Lord God, abundant in mercy, keep you with the 
true speech ; may He lead you to the perfect path ; may He 
grant you knowledge of Him, and of His i>rophets. 

‘ May the mercy of (iod be fixed upon you for ever. Aineen.’ 

This concluded, the Maulvee quits the grave, and slowly 
moves forty measured paces in a line with it ; then turning 
round, he comes again to the grave, with the same solemnity 
in his steps, and standing on the edge, he prays, 

‘ O great and glorious God, we beseech Thee with humility 
make the earth comfortable to this Thy servant’s side, and 
raise his*soul to Thee, and with Thee may he find mercy and 
forgiveness.’ 

‘ Amecn, Aineen,’ is responded by all present. 

This ends the funeral service : the earth is closed over by the 
servants, &c. and, except with the very poor, the grave is 
never entirely forsaken day or night, during the forty days of 
mourning ; readers of the Khoraun arc paid for this service, 
and in the families of the nobility the grave is attended for 
years by those hired, who are engaged to read from that book 
perpetually, relieving each other at intervals day and night. 

They believe that when the Maulvee quits the grave, the 
angels enter to interrogate the dead body, and receive the con- 
fession of his particular faith ; this is the object of the Maul vee’s 
retiring forty paces, to give the angels time to enter on their 
mission to the dead. 

^ Munkir, or Munkar, and Nakir aro the two recording angels. 

2 See p. 78. 3 I^ua, 
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The Mussulniauiis all believe that Mhidhie, the standing 
proof as he is called, will visit the earth at a future period ; they 
are said to possess prophecies, that lead them to expect the 
twelve hundred and sixtieth year of tJie Hegirah, as the time 
for his coming. The Soonies say, this Emaum has yet to be 
born : — the Sheahs believe that Emaum jVIhidhie is the person 
to reappear. Some believe he is still on earth, dwelling, as 
they conjecture, in the wilds and forests ; and many go so far 
as to assert, that Mhidhie visits (without being recognized) the 
Holy House of Mecca annually, on the great day of sacrifice ; 
but I cannot find any grounds they have for this opinion.^ 

They also possess a jjrophecy, on which much depcndancc is 
placed, that ‘ WJicn the four quarters of the globe contain 
Christian inhabitants, and when the Christians approach the 
confines of Kaabah, then may men look for that Emaum who 
is to come ’. And it is the general belief amongst Mussulmauns, 
founded on the authority of their most revered and valued 
writers, that Emaum Mhidliie will appear with Jesus Christ at 
his second coming ; and with whom, they declare and firmly 
beli<‘ve, he will act in concert to purge the world of sin and 
wickedness. When, they add, ‘ all men shall be of one mind 
and one faith ’. 

Of the three princi})al Hoots of the Mussulmauns’ fa'ith, little’ 
need be further said in explanation. I have had various 
opportunities of learning their undisguised thoughts, and wish 
only to im})art what the pcojjle are, who are so little known to 
the world in general. All persons having had the opportunity 
of studying the peculiarities of their particular faith, will, 
I think, give them due credit, that reverence for, and belief in 
God, forms a prominent trait in their character and faith : 

‘ The English translation of the IHioraun by Sale, (imperfect 
as all works must be, where the two languages arc inadequate 
to speak each other’s meaning,) will tell without a commentary, 

1 AhMahdi, * tho dirocted ono who will apjwar in the last day. 
According to tho 8Iuahs, he has already aijpearod in tho jiorson of 
Muhammad xMiu'l-Qasim, tho 12th Imam. Later claimants aro Sayyid 
Ahmad, who fought against tho Sikhs in 182(1 ; Muhammad Ahmad ibn 
Sayyid Abdulla, who fled after tho fatal day of Omdurman, and was 
killed in battle in 1899. 
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that the worship of God was the foundation on which Mahumud 
built his code of laws ; and that the prophets were all acknow- 
ledged by him as messengers sent from God to Ilis people, in 
every age of the world ; and, lastly, that Mahumud was the 
Prophet, who came when the people of the earth, vicious and 
profane, had fallen in.to tlie most dissolute habits, worshipping 
idols instead of God.’ This passage is the sentiment expressed 
to me by a worthy man, and a true Mussulmaiin ; I have traced 
it out for tlie sake of explaining what is in the hearts of the 
Miissulmauns of the present day. 

\Vlien I have conversed with some of them on the im- 
probability of Mahurnud’s prophetic mission, I have been 
silenced by a few words, ‘ How many i)rophets were sent to the 
Israelites V ' — ^ Many,’ — ‘ You cannot enumerate them ? then, 
is it too much to be probable that God’s mercy should have 
been graciously extended to the children of Ishmael ? they 
also arc Abraham’s seed. The Israelites had many prophets, 
in all of whom we believe ; the Ishmaclites have one prophet 
only, whose mission was to draw men from hlolatry to the true 
God. All men, they add will be judged according to their 
fidelity in the faith they have professed. It Is not the outward 
sign wliich makes a man the true Mussulmaiin ; neiilier is it 
the mcl'e profession of Christianity which will clear the man 
at the last day. Ileligion and faith are of the heart,’ 

In their collection of writings, I have had access to a volu- 
minous work, entitled ‘ Hyaatool Kaaloob ’ ^ (Enlightener of 
the Heart), My husband has translated for me, occasionally, 
portions of this valuable work, which bears a striking similarity 
to our Holy Scriptures, though collected after a different 
manner ; I have acquired, by this means, a more intimate 
accpiaintancc with the general character of the Mussulmaun’s 
belief. This book contains all the proiihets’ lives, at every 
age of the world. It was compiled by Mahumud Raakur, first 
in Arabic, and afterwards translated by him into the Persian 
language, for the benefit of the public ; and is of great antiquity 
— I cannot now ascertain the exact date. 

^ Uayatu 1-Qul0j, compiled by Muhammad Baqir, whoso last work 
was published a. d. 1627. It has boon j)artly traiislatod into Englisli 
by J. L. Morrick, Boston, 1850. 
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Tlie Miissulmaun belief on the subject of the resurrection is, 
‘ When the fulness of time coineth, of which no man knoweth, 
then shall the earth be destroyed by fire — and after this will 
be the resurrection of the dead 

The branches emanating from the roots of the Miissulmaun 
faith will require further explanation which shall follow in due 
course. I will in this letter merely add what is meant by the 
Bridge of Sirraat,ithc Scales,^ and Looking into the Book as 
noted in the burial service. 

‘ The Bridge of Sirraat % they understand, is to be passed over 
by every person in their passage to eternity, and is represented 
sliarp as the keenest sword The righteous will be gifted with 
power to pass over with the rapidity of lightning, neither harm 
nor inconvenience will attend them on the passage. The 
wicked, on the contrary, will be without help, and must be 
many times injured and cut down in the attempt. An idea 
has crept into the minds of some, that whoever offers up to 
God, at different periods of his life, such animals as are deemed 
clean and fitting for sacrifice, the same number and Icind, on 
their day of passing Sirraat, shall be in readiness to assist them 
on the passage over. 

On this supposition is grounded the object of princes and 
nobles in In<lia offering camels in sacrifice on the^ day of 
Buckrah Eade.^ This event answers our Scripture account 
of Abraham’s offering, but the Mussulmauns say, the son of 
Abraham so offered was Ishmael, and not Isaac. I have dis- 
puted the point with some of their learned men, and brought 
them to search through their authorities ; in some one or tw o 
there is a doubt as to which was the son offered, but the general 
writers and most of the Mussulmauns themselves believe 
Ishmael was the offering made by Abraham, 

‘ The Scales are true ; ’ the Mussulmauns believe, that on the 

^ Si rat, the bridge over which the soul must cross on its way to 
Paradise. 

2 Mizaii, tho balance, with which the deeds of tho dead man aro 
weighed . — Kordut xxi. 47. 

3 May not tliis bo a poetical symbol, similar to tho scythe ? [^xUdhor.‘\ 

* Baqarah 'Td, ‘ cow festival,’ hold on the 10th of the month Zu*l-Hij jah, 

the month of pilgrimage, tho attempted sacrifice of Ishmael having, it 
is said, occurred at Mount Mina, near Mecca, 
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day of judgment, the good and the bad deeds of every mortal 
will be submitted to the scales prepared in Heaven for that 
’ purpose. 

‘ Looking into the Book is true ; ’ the Mussulmauns believe 
that every human being from their birth is attended by two 
angels, lone resting on the right shoulder the other on the left, 
continually ; their business is to register every action of the 
individual they attend ; when a good action is to be recorded, 
they beseech the Almighty in Ilis mercy to keep the person in 
the good and perfect way ; when evil ways are to be registered, 
tliey mourn with intercessions to God that His mercy may be 
extended, by granting them repentant hearts, and then, His 
forgiveness. Thus they explain ‘ liooking into the Book is 
true that vdiatevcr is contained in this book will be looked into 
on the day of judgment, and by their deeds therein registered 
shall they be judged. 

In the Hyaatool Kaaloob ’ is to be found the lives of the 
Kmaums, from which is gleaned the following remarks : — 

The Enuium Mhidhic was an orphan at nine years old. 
Alrouschid,^ tlic King of Bagdad, advised by Ids wicked 
minister, resolved on destroying tin's boy (the last of the 
hirnaums), fearing as he grew into favour with tlic people, that 
the power *^>1 his sovereignty woxdd decrease. 

The King sent certain soldiers to seize Mhidhie, who was at 
prayers in an inner room when they arrived. Tlie soldiers 
demanded and were refused admittance they then forced an 
entrance and proceeded to the room in which the Emaum was 
sxipposcd to be at |)raycrs, they discovered him immersed to 
the waist in a tank of water ; the soldiers desired him to get 
out of the water and surrender himself, he continued rej)eating 
his prayer, and appeared to take no notice of the men nor tiieir 
demand. After some deliberations amongst the soldiers, they 
thought the water was too shallow to endanger their lives, and 
one entered the tank intending to take the Emaum prisoner, 
he sank instantly to rise no more, a second followed who 

1 Kiramii* l-Katibln, one recording the good, the other the evil actions 
of the dead. 

Harun-al-Rashid, ‘ Aaron the Orthodox fifth Abbasid Caliph of 
Baghdad (a. d. 763 or 776-809), best known from The Arabian Nights, 
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shared the same fate ; and the rest, deterred by the exalnl^]e of 
their brother soldiers, fled from the place, to report the failure 
of their plan to the King at Bagdad. 

This writer reports that Eniaum Mhidhic was secretly con- 
veyed away, supposed by the interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and was not again seen, to recognized, on earth ; 
yet it is believed lie still lives and will remain for the fulfilment 
of that prophecy wliieh sayeth : — When Mecca is filled with 
Christian people Emaum Mhidliie will a])pear, to draw men to 
the true faith ; and then also, Jesus Christ will descend from 
heaven to Mecca, there will be great slaughter amongst men ; 
after wliicli there will be but one faith — and then shall there 
be j)erfcct peace and hap[)iness over all the world.’ 

The Mussulniaiins of the present age discourse much on the 
subject of tliat prophecy — particularly during the contest be- 
tween the (ireeks and Turks, of which however they had no 
very correct information, yet they fancied the time must be 
fast apj)roaching, by these leading events, to the fuller accom- 
plishment ; often, when in conversation with the most religious 
men of the country, I have heard them declare it as their firm 
belief that the time was fast approaching when there should be 
but one mind amongst all men. ‘ There is but little more 
to finish ; ’ ‘ The time draws near ; ’ are express^Ions of the 
Mussulmauns’ belief, when discoursing of the period antici- 
pated, as prophesied in their sacred writings ; — so })ersuaded 
are they of the nearness of that time. In relating the substance 
of my last serious conversation with the devout Mcer Hadjee 
Shaah, I shall disclose the real sentiments of most, if not every 
religious retlecling, true Mussulmaun of his sect in India. 

Meer Hadjee Shaah delighted in religious conversations ; it 
Avas his happiest time when, in the quiet of night, the Meer, his 
son, translated, as I read, the Holy Bible to him. We have 
often been thus engaged until one or two, and even to a later 
hour in the morning ; he remembered all he heard, and drew' 
comparisons, in his own mind, betAA een the two authorities of 
sacred writings — the Khoraun and Bible ; the one he had 
studied through his long life, the other, he wns now equally 
satisfied, contained the w'ord of God ; he received them both, 
and as the ‘ two witnesses ’ of God. The last serious conver- 
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sation I had with him, was a very few days before his death ; 
he was tlicn nearly in as good health as he liad been for the last 
* year ; his great age had weakened his frame, but lie walked 
about the grounds with his staff, as erect as when I first saw 
him, and evinced nothing in his general manner that could 
excite a suspicion that Ips hours had so nearly run their course. 

We had been talking of the time when peace on earth should 
be universal ; ‘ My time, dear baittie ^ (daughter), is drawing 
to a quick conclusion. You may live to see the events foretold, 
I shall be in my grave ; but remember, I tell you now, though 
I am dead, yet when Jesus Christ returns to earth, at His 
coming, I shall rise again from my grave ; and I shall be with 
Him, and with Emaum Mhidhie also.’ 

This was the substance of his last serious conversation with 
me, and within one short week he was removed from those who 
loved to hear his voice ; but he still lives in the memory of 
many, and those who knew his worth arc reconciled by reflect- 
ing on the ‘ joy that awaits the righteous 

‘ Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear My voice ; and there shall be 
one fold, and one shepherd.’ Also, ‘ In My Father’s house are 
many mansions ’ . These were particularly pleasing passages to 
him, and 'ftften referred to in our scriptural conversations. 

1 BeP, 
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Namaaz (daily prayer). — The Mussulmaim prayers. — Their different 
names and times. — Extra prayer-service. — The Mosque. — ^Ablutions 
requisite previous to devotion. — Prostrations at prayers. — Mosque 
described. — The Mussulmauns’ Sabbath. — Its partial observance. — 
The amusements of this life not discontinued on the Sabbath. — Em- 
])loymcnt of domostios undiminished on this day. — ^Works of impor- 
tanco then commenced. — Reasons for approj^riating Friday to tho 
Sabbath. — TJio Jews oppo.sod to Mahumud. — Tho Prophet receives 
instructions from tho angel Gabriel. — ^Their import and definition. 
Remarks of a Commentator on the Khoraun. — Prayer of intercession. 
— Pious observance of Christmas Day by a Native Lady. — Opinions 
ont(;rtainod of our Saviour. — ^Ad<litional motives for prayer. — David’s 
Mother’s ]:)rayer. — Anecdote of Moses and a Woodcutter. — Remarks 
uj)on tho piety and devotion of the female Mussulmauns. 

( 

The Mussiilmaiin I.<awgivcr commanded Nainaa/i (daily 
prayer) five times a day : 

1st. ‘ The Sooblioo Namaaz,’ to commence at the dawn of 
day, 

2nd. ‘ The Zohur,’ at the .second watch of the day, or 
mid-day. 

:ird. ‘ The Aiisur,’ at the third day watch. 

4tli. ‘ The MiJggrib,’ at sii inset ; and, 

/ith. ‘ The P^shaa,’ at the fourth ghiirrie of the night. ^ 

These are th c commanded lioiirs for prayer. Mahumud him - 
self observed an additional service very strictly, at the tliird 
wateli of the night, which was called by him, ‘ Tahujjoot,’ 2 
and the most devout men, in all ages of their faith, have 
imitated this example scrupulously. 

* The writer mixes up the Persian and Arabic names of tho hours of 
prayer. Tho proper names, according to this list, are : i, Namaz-i-Subh, 
from dawn to sunriso ; ii, Salatu'z-Zuhr, when tho sun has begun to 
decline ; iii, Salatu’l * Asr, midway between Nos. ii and iv ; iv, 8alatu’i- 
Maghrib, a few minutes after sunset ; v, Salatu’l Tsha, when night has 
closed in. 

2 Namdz4-Tfihajjud, tlie prayer after midniglit. 
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‘ The Soobhoo Namaaz ’ is deemed a necessary duty, and 
commences with the earliest dawn of day. The several 
•prayers and prostrations occupy the greatest part of an hour, 
with those who are devout in their religious exercises ; many 
extend the service by readings from an excellent collection, 
very similar to our Psalms, called ‘ The Vazcfah 

‘ The Zohiir Namaaz ’, an equally essential duty, commences 
at mid-day, and occux)ies about the same time as ‘ The 
Soobhoo 

‘ The Ausur Namaaz ’ commences at the third day watch. 
The religious men are not tempted to exeusc themselves from 
the due observance of this hour ; but the mere people of the 
world, or those whose business requires their time, attach this 
service to the next, and satisfy their conscience with thinking 
that the prayer-hours combined, answers the same purpose as 
when separately performed. 

‘ The Muggrib Namaaz ’. This is rigidly observed at sunset ; 
even those who cannot make it convenient at other hours, will 
leave their most urgent employment to perform this duty at 
sunset. Who that has lived any time in India, cannot call to 
mind the interesting sight of the labouring classes, returning 
to their home after the business of the day is over ? The sun 
sinking belf>w the Western horizon, the poor man unbinds his 
waist, and spreads his cummerbund on the side of tlie road ; 
he performs his ablutions from his brass lota of water, and 
facing Mecca, bows himself down under the eanopy of heaven, 
to fulfil what he believes to be his duty at that hour to his 
merciful God. 

‘ The Eshaa Namaaz ’ commences at the fourth ghurrie of 
the night. The form of prayer for this Namaaz is much 
longer than the rest. The devout men extend their prayers 
at this still hour of the night ; they tell me that they feel more 
disposed at this time to pour out their hearts to God in praise 
and thanksgiving, than at any other period of the day or night ; 
and I haveknown many of them to be at silent prayer for hours 
together. 

^ Wazifah, ‘ a daily ration of food \ a term used for the daily lesson 
or portion of the Koran read by dovout Musalmans. Tbo Koran is 
divided into thirty lessons [siparah) for use during the month Ramazan. 

G 2 
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Many persons in their early life may have neglected that due 
obedience expected in tiie commanded daily prayers ; in after 
life, they endeavour to make up the deficiency, by imposing' 
on themselves extra services, to fulfil the number omitted. 
By the same rule, when a member of the family dies, and it is 
suspected the due performance of Namaaz had been neglected 
by him, the survivor, who loved him or her in life, is anxious 
for the soul’s rest, and thus proves it by performing additional 
prayers for the benefit of the soul of that beloved individual. 

If a Mussulniaun falls from afTIuence to penury, twelve devout 
men of his fai th engage to fast and pray, on a day fixed by them- 
selves, to make intercession for their friend : — they believe in 
the cllicaey of good men’s prayers ; and Meer lladjec Shaali has 
often declared to me, that he has witnessed the benefit of this 
exercise by the happiest results, in many such cases. 

The Khoraun, it is commanded, shall be read. A person 
perhaps dies before he has been awakened to a love of sacred 
things ; his friends therefore engage readers to attend his 
grave, and there to read the Khoraun for the benefit of the 
departed soul.^ 

They have a firm belief in the c/Iicacy of prayer by proxy ; 
and the view they have of departed spirits is still more singular. 
They believe the soul hovers over the body in the grave for 
some time, and that the body is so far animated, as to be 
sensible of what is passing ; as when the Maulvee is repeating 
the service, the angels visit in the grave, or when the Khoraun 
is read ; hence the belief in the cllicaey of prayer and reading 
as substitutes for neglected or omitted duties whilst on earth. 

There are in all the mosques men retained to do the requi- 
site service there,- that is, to keep it clean, and to prevent any 
thing that could pollute the sanctuary from entering ; to call 
at the stated hours for Namaaz, with a loud voice, so that all the 
neighbourhood may hear and go to prayers ; he mounts the 
minaret as the hour is striking, and pronounces, ‘ Allah wo 

^ Special readers (muqrl) of the Koran are needed, owing to the want 
of vowels in tlio Arabic character (Sale, Preliminary JJiftcourse, 47). 
Readers are often employed to recite tlio Koran over a corpse on the way 
to Knrbnla. ** 

2 Known as Khadini. 
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uckbaar ! ’ ‘ Mahuniudoon Russool Allah ! ’ ^ — God alone is 
true ! Mahumud is God’s Prophet ! — with a voice, the extent 
*of which can only be imagined by those who have heard it ; 
this summons is repeated many times over. 

The mosque is open day and night for all who choose to enter 
for the purpose of prayer. The Mussulmauns, however, in 
their prayer-services are not restricted to the mosques ; all 
places are deemed lioly where no unclean animal has been to 
defile the spot, as dogs or swine, nor any idol been set up for 
worship. The person coming to Namaaz must not have con- 
taminated himself by touching the dead, or any other thing 
accounted unclean, until he has bathed liis wliole body and 
changed his clothes. This resembles tlic Mosaic law. 

Ablutions are regarded as essentially neccssaiy : if any one 
is ill, and to use water would be dangerous, or if there be no 
water to be found where tJicMussuhnaun is about to pray, there 
is an allowed substitute, merely to rub the hands, feet, knees, 
and head with the dry dust of clay, and this is counted to them 
for ablutions. Thus prepared, the devotee spreads his prjxycr- 
carpet (generally of fine matting) in tlie most convenient 
place to himself, if not in tlic mosque ; — perliaps under a tree, 
in the verandah, or in a room, no matter where, taking care, 
under all cflrcunistanees, that the carpet is spread to face the 
Kaabah (Holy House at Mecca). 

At the commencement of his ])rayers, he stands erect, his 
hands lifted up, the palms held out towards licavcn, where 
the eyes arc also turned whilst expressing adoration and j^raise 
to God. This ended, he prostrates himself before the Almighty, 
his forehead touching the ground ; the form of words here 
used expresses the uuworthiness of the creature })ermitted to 
approach and worship the Creator ; again he stands to repeat 
the glorious perfections of God ; he then kneels in worshij) and 
prayer, after which prostrations are resumed, &c. In the 

^ Alldhu cikhar . . . Muhammadan ra^uliClldh. In English the entiro 
call runs : ‘ Allah is most great (four times), I testify that there is no 
God but Allah (twice), 1 testify that Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah 
(twice), Corno to prayer (twice), Como to salvation (twice), Allah is most 
groat (twice). There is no God but Allah ! ’ 

* Known as Jd'e-iiaimz, ‘ place of prayer’. 
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performance of some of the services they prostrate five times, 
standing up and kneeling an equal number of times ; the 
shortest services have three, and all the prayers and praises 
are arranged in Arabic, — that most expressive language, — 
which to translate, they say, is to corrupt the meaning of the 
prayers. For this reason the Ivlioraun is not allowed in any 
other than the original language ; and for the benefit of the 
unlearned in Arabic, it is commented upon, passage by passage, 
in the Persian language. 

The mosques are all erected on one x^laii ; the entrance to 
the outer court is secured by a gate or door always on the latch, 
witJiout locks, bars, or bolts ; in the i)aved yard a tank or 
reservoir for bathing or ablutions is usually })rovided. The 
mosque itself is square, with a dome and two minarets ; the 
side next the court-yard is tlic entrance, and generally this 
front is entirely ox)en ; the back of the mosque faces Mecca, in 
which direction the j)rayer must be offered to be effectual. 
These houses of prayer arc generally kept clean and neat, but 
not the slightest ornament allowed within the walls ; the floor 
is matted, and a xilain wooden mhembur (pulpit) is i)rovided. 
Slices never enter within the xirecincts of the mosque ; ‘ Put 
off thy shoes ’ is strictly observed by Mussiilmauns in all 
sacred i^laccs — a man praying with shoes on his foSt would be 
accounted mad or a heathen.^ 

The Sabbath of the Mussulmauns is kept on Friday, com- 
mencing on the i>reccding night, after the manner of the Jews, 
only with the difference of the day.*- 

As a religious rest, the Sabbath is but jjartially observed 
with Mussulmauns. The Soonies, I have remarked, pay much 
more attention to its institutions than the Slieahs ; but with 
either sect, the day is less strictly kejjt, than might have been 
exiiected from jieople who really seem to make religion their 
study, and the great business of their lives. Both sects have 
extra iirayers for the day besides the usual Namaaz, which 
the religious iieoxilc perform with great punctuality, whether 

^ Soo j). 27. 

2 The Salalu'hJ iima\ the Friday jirayer, is obligatory. Friday was 
appointed a Sabbath to distinguish Musalmans from Jews and 
Christians. 
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they carry their devotions to the mosque, or offer their prayers 
in due form in their own abode. On the Sabbath they make 
it a point to bathe and change their apparel ; the public oHiccs 
are closed, and the shops partially shut until mid-day ; the 
rulers, — as Kings or Nuwaubs, — distinguish the day by not 
receiving their courtiers and the public visitors, as on other 
days. Charitable donations are likewise more bountifully dis- 
pensed from the rich to the poor on Friday. 

These observances serve to convince us that they believe in 
the constituted Sabbath ; still there is not that strict rcsjjcet 
for the holy day which could satisfy the scrupulous feelings of 
a Ctiristian ; the servants are quite as much employed on 
Friday as on any other day ; — the dliurzic ^ (tailor), dhobhie ^ 
(washerman), and indeed the whole establishment of servants 
and slaves, male and female, find their work undiminished on 
the Sabbath. The ladies amuse tliemselves with cards or 
dice, the singing women even are quite as much in request as 
on other days ; and all the amusements of life are indulged in 
without once seeming to suspect that they are disobeying the 
law of Cod, or infringing on their actual duties. Indeed, 
I believe they would kcejj the day strictly, if they thought 
doing so was a necessary duty : but I have often observed, that 
as Friday is one of their ‘ fortunate days works of any im- 
portance are commenced on this day ; — whether it be building 
a house, — planting a garden or field, — writing a book, — nego- 
tiating a marriage, — going a journey, — making a garment, or 
any other business of this life which they wish should prosper. 
With them, therefore, the day of rest is made one of the busiest 
in the calendar ; but I must do them the justice to say, that 
they believe their hearts arc more pure after the ablutions and 
prayers have been performed. And that as nothing, however 
trifling or important, according to their praiseworthy ideas, 
should ever be commenced without being first dedicated to 
God, — from whose mercy they im£>lore aid and blessings on the 
labour of their hands, — they set apart Friday for commencing 
whatever business they arc anxious should prosper. This was 
the excuse made by tli^ pious Meer Hadjce Shaah. 

Mahumud's biographers notice in many instances the strict 
1 Darzl. '** Dlwbi. 
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observance of the Sabbath, at the period in which he flourished ; 
they also say he selected Friday to be observed as the Mussul- 
niaun Sabbath in distinction from the Jews, who it would seem 
were jealous of Mahumud’s teaching, and annoyed both him 
and his followers in every way they could possibly devise. And 
the Khoraun commentators, on the subject of Mahumud’s 
mission, declare, when si)eaking of the j^lacc to which the 
Mussulman n bow in prayer, ‘That when Mahumud first com- 
menced his task of teaching the ignorant Arabians to forsake 
their idol worship, and to turn to tlie only true God, he was 
often reviled and insulted by the Jews ; who even ridiculed 
the presumption of the Mussulmauns in daring to bow down, 
in their worship, towards Jerusalem, in the same direction with 
them. Mahumud was sadly perplexed whether to abstain or 
continue the practice, as he was unwilling to offend the Jews : 
in this trial he was visited by the angel Gabriel, wl io brought 
the following command to him from God : — 

‘ Turn from Jerusalem ; and when thou bowest down to Me, 
face that Holy House of Abraham, the place of sacrifice : that 
shall be thy Kiblaah, O Mahumud.’ 

Kiblaah is the point to which men bow in worship. t Kaabah 
is the ‘ Holy House ’ where Abraham’s sacrifice was offered. 
Mecca is the city or tract of country surrounding thohouse. 

Thus they will say ; ‘ I am making my pilgrimage to Mecca, 
to visit the Kaabah, which in my Namaaz, has been my Kiblaah 
when worshipping my God.’ 

A Commentator on the Khoraun writcs> in allusion to the jire- 
vailing worldly-minded men of his day, the following expressive 
definition of the objects most worshipped by them, and con- 
cludes with the one only Kiblaah deserving men’s attention. 

‘ The Sovereign’s Kiblaah is His well-ornamented crown. 

‘ The Sensualist’s Kiblaah, The gratification of his appetites. 

‘ The Lover’s Kiblaah, The mistress of his heart. 

‘ The Miser’s Kiblaah, His hoards of gold and silver. 

‘ The Ambitious Man’s Kiblaah, This world’s honours and 
possessions. 

‘ The mere Professor’s Kiblaah, The arch of the Holy House^ 
And 


‘ SoQ p. 74. 
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‘ The Righteous Man’s Kiblaah, The pure love of God, — 
which may all men learn and practise.’ 

The Mussuhnaun Faith directs them to believe, not only in 
the prophets and their writings, but also that they arc inter- 
cessors at the throne of grace ; for this reason Mahumud taught 
liis followers to call on (iod to hear them for the sake of, — 

‘ 1st. Adam, Suftcc Ali (“ the Pure ” is the nearest possible 
translation). 

‘ 2nd. Noah, the Prophet of God. 

‘ Jlrd. Abraliam, tlie Friend of God. 

‘ 4th. Moses, who Conversed with God. 

‘ 5th. Jesus, the Soul of God. 

‘ 6th. Mahumud, the Prophet of God.’ ^ 

.Tliose persons who are devout in the exercise of tlicir religious 
duties day by day, in the concluding part of tlic morning 
Nainaaz strictly observe tlie practice of Mahumud and the 
Eniaums, in the j)rayers of intercession ; and the ‘ Salaam- 
oon-ali Khoom ’, 2 (j)eace or rest be witli thee) O Adam Siiffee 
Ali ! and to thee, O Noah, the Prophet of God ! and to thee, 

0 Abraham ! &c. <X:c. going through the line in the manner and 
rotation above-described, concluding with the several Emaums, 
twelve in number (as in their Creed). 

It will i)e seen by this, that they have reverence for all 
who came from (iod, to teach mankind Ilis will. They believe 
also, that the Holy Prophets are sensible of the respect })aid 
to them by existing mortals, as also when on earth they knew 
what was in the hearts of those men they conversed with. 

1 have the honour to be acquainted with a lady of the Mussul- 
maun Religion, who lives in accordance with the Faith she 
})rofcsses. There was a i)criod in her life, within my recollec- 
tion, when she had very severe trials of a domestic nature. 
She trusted in God for relief, and followed in the way slie had 
been instructed, keeping fasts and holy days ; testifying her 

^ The correct titles are as follows : Adam, Saflyxilldhy ‘ The Chosen 
One of God ’ ; Noah, Nabu/xilldJi, ‘ The Pro|)hot of God ’ ; Abraham, 
KkallMUdhy ‘ The Friend of God ’ ; Moses, Kalimulldh, ‘ Ho that spoke 
with God ’ ; Jesus, RukullaJi.f ‘ A Spirit from God ’ ; Muhammad, 
Easulu "Illdh, ‘ The Prophet of God ’. 

2 Salem- alai-kum> 
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respect for the prophets, by observing those days for extra 
prayer and giving alms, which the Kiioraun and commentaries 
represent as worthy to be done, by the devout Mussulmauns. 

Amongst the number of days strictly observed by this pious 
lady during her troubles, was the Nativity of Jesus Christ, 
for whose sake she fed the hungry, glothcd the naked, and 
gave alms to the necessitous. I was the more delighted when 
first hearing of this circumstance, because I had judged of 
the Mussulmaun faith by common report, and fancied they 
rejected, with the Jews, our Redeemer having come. They, 
on the contrary, believe, according to their Prophet’s words, 
‘ that lie was born of the Virgin Mary ; that He worked 
miracles ; that He ascended after His earthly commission had 
ceased, to the seventh heaven ; that He will again visit the 
earth (when tlieir Emaum Mliidhie will also appear), to cleanse 
the world of its corrupt wickedness, when all men shall live 
in peace, and but one faith shall prevail, in the worship of 
the true God 

The Mussulmaun work, ‘ Hyaatool Kaloob ’ (which I have so 
often referred to), contains, with the lives of all the prophets, 
the Life of Jesus Clirist, His acts, and the Ungeel^ (Gospel). 
The Gospel they have is in many things different from ours ; 
it is not formed into books by the apostles, iieitlior arc the 
miracles united with the Gospel, but are detailed as the acts 
of Christ Jesus. What they understand by the Ungeel, is, 

‘ the Word of God by the mouth of Jesus ’ ; — for instance, 
the Sermon on the Mount, or, in other words, the precepts of 
Jesus. I am indebted to tlie Meer for this information. 

The Mussulmauns say, ‘ All power belongs to God. — ^AVho 
would dare dispute the miracle of Christ’s birth ? Is there 
any thing dilUcult with God V God first formed Adam from 
the dust ; and by His word all things were created. Is there 
any thing too great for His power ? Let no man, then, dispute 
the birtk of Christ by a pure Virgin.’ They believe that Jesus 
Christ was the Prophet of God, but they believe not that He 
is God ; and they deem all who thus declare Christ to be 
God, as unfaithful both to God and to Christ. . 

1 iiijily ivayyeXLovy the Gos|)ol, as opposed to taurat, tho Pentatouch. 
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I have said the Mussulmauns of each sect have extra prayers, 
beside the Namaaz, or daily services of prayer. I suppose 
there are a greater variety of prayers amongst these people 
than with those of any other religion. Very few, if any, of 
the devout men, in the early ages of their religion, have omitted 
to leave behind them some testimony of their regard for 
jjosterity in the form of ^ prayers dictating the words most 
likely to lead the heart of the creature to the worship of the 
Creator ; and also directions how to pray for any particular 
object they may desire to accomplish by the aid of God, in 
whom they are instructed and believe the fulness of power, 
as of glory, ever was, is, and will be to all eternity. 

If the Mussulmaun suffers by persecution, by sickness, by 
loss of property, or any other distress of mind or body, he 
ajjplics himself to the particular prayer of a favourite Emaum, 
or holy scribe, suited to his exact ease. I cannot do better 
here than copy the translation my husband has made of the 
leading causes for the use of that prayer called ‘ Daaood’s ^ 
(David’s) Mother’s Prayer ’, in which I have known so many 
people to be engaged, when under diliicultics, at the appointed 
period, viz. the fifteenth day of the month Rujub. The prayer 
itself occupies about sixteen closely written pages, and the 
person ihtending to make use of it, is expected to bathe and 
fast, as commanded by Mahumud, who instructed his followers 
in this prayer, which was then called ‘ The Opening of Dilti- 
culties afterwards, and to the present day ‘ David’s Mother’s 
Prayer by reason of a miraculous occurrence which followed 
her having fulfilled the task of fasting, preparation, and the 
prayer alluded to. 

‘ A very poor woman had been engaged in the family of 
the Emaum Jaffur Saadick,*^ as wet-nurse to his son ; she was 
much rcsjiccted in the family, who wished to have retained 
her with them, when the child was weaned ; but she would 
return to her own village, where her son was living, at some 
distance from the city of Koofah. 

1 Daud. 

Tho Patiha, or oi)euiug chaptor of tlio Koran, used liko tho Pater- 
noster. 

® Ja'afar aa-Sadiq. 
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‘ Her son, named Daaood, grew up under her maternal care, 
and proved the great comfort and solace of her life, by his 
dutiful and affectionate bearing towards her. At that period 
the reigning King of Arabia was a most cruel man, and an 
idolater ; he persecuted all the professors of the “ True Faith ” 
whenever they came within his reach, with the most barbarous 
brutality. 

‘ One day, at an early hour, Daaood’s mother presented 
herself at the liouse of the Emaum, in great distress of mind, 
and related the heavy affiiction whicli had befallen her, in 
the loss of her dearly loved son (then a fine youth), who had 
been decoyed by the wicked emissaries of the King, for the 
purpose, it was feared, of immolation — as it was known to 
be his custom, when laying the foundation of a building, to 
deposit Jiving victims of the Mussulmaun faith beneath it. 
The poor woman had no hope her eyes would ever again be 
blessed with the sight of her fondly-loved son, and still more 
agonizing w'erc her fears, that his protracted sufferings would 
be of the same terrible description with numbers of tlie faithful 
who had fallen into the hands of that wretched heathen King. 

‘ Her friends in the Emaum’s family grieved over the sad 
allliction with which their favourite had been visited. The 
Emaum strove to comfort her, and proposed that sUfe should 
})erform the prayer in whicli Maliumud had instructed his 
followers for “ The Oj)ening of Dilficulties ”. Alas ! ” replied 
the woman, “ })oor ignorant that I am, how shall I repeat 
that prayer ; I cannot read : knowest thou not, my l^hnaum, 
that I am not acquainted with letters ? ” “ Rut I will teach 

you the prayer,” answered the Emaum ; you shall repeat 
it after me, and by diligence you will acquire it perfectly by 
that day, on which our Prophet commanded his followers to 
perform the fast and offer this prayer, that God might be 
pleased to remove their calamities.” 

‘ TJic poor woman obeyed all the injunctions and advice of 
the Emaum Jaffur Saadick punctually ; acquired, by her 
diligence, the words of the prayer ; strictly observed the 
preparation by fast ; and, on the fifteenth “ day of Rujub ”, 
the prayer was duly performed, with sincere devotion and 
perfect faith in God’s power, and His infinite mercy. 
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‘ In the mean time, it appears, the King having been much 
troubled in a dream, he was warned to release his prisoner 
from captivity without delay, at the peril of destruction to 
himself and all he possessed. The warning dream presented 
him with a view of the gulf to which he was condemned, if 
he delayed the release of Daaood from his confinement. The 
person of the youth was so clearly represented to the King 
in his dream, that there could be no possible mistake in the 
particular captive to be freed, out of the many he held in 
bondage. The King awakening from his troubled sleep, 
demanded of his attendants where the young man was con- 
fined ; and learning from the chief officer of his court that 
Daaood was sent to a distant place, to be the offering buried 
under the foundation of a liouse, erecting by liis command : 
the swiftest camels were ordered immediately, to convey 
messengers with two bags of gold, and the King's mandate, 
peremptorily ordering the release of the youth, if happily he 
yet existed ; and if the building was proceeding with, the 
superintendent was cautioned to pull it down with the utmost 
care and dispatch, so that nothing should be omitted which 
could be done to preserve that life now so dear to the hopes 
of the King. 

‘ The tnessengers reached the place on the tliird day after 
Daaood liad been immured in tlie foundation of the building. 
Small, indeed, were the hopes that the King’s desires would 
be gratified. The builder, however, more humane than his 
employer, had so raised the work round the person of Daaood, 
as to leave him unhurt by its pressure, and having left a small 
aperture for air, his life was preserved ; — the masonry being 
removed promptly, and with caution, the youth was discovered 
not only alive, but even uninjured by the confinement. The 
courier mounted the boy on the camel, with the present of 
gold contained in two bags, and conveyed Daaood, without 
loss of time, to his mother’s abode. 

‘ All the particulars liaving undergone due investigation, it 
was clearly proved that it was on that very day when the 
poor woman was occupied in her fast and prayer, that her 
son Daaood was released from the foundation of the King’s 
house and restored to his home. From this time forward the 
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prayer of “ Opening Difficulties ” was denominated “ Or of 
Daaood’s Mother 

Turning over iny collection of curiosities for the story of 
Daaood’s Mother, which the Meer translated for me many 
years since, I met with an ancient anecdote which I received 
from the same dear revered friend I must often quote as my 
author when I am detailing the particulars of things which 
I have heard and not seen, — ^Meer Hadjee Shaah, — ^who tells 
me he has found the following anecdote in the ‘ Commentary 
on The History of Moses — It is translated by my husband. 

‘ When Huzerut ^ Moosa (Moses), “ to whose spirit be 
peace ! ” was on earth, there lived near him a poor yet 
remarkably religious man, who had for many years suj)ported 
himself and his wife by the daily occupation of cutting wood 
for his richer neighbours ; four small copper coins (equivalent 
to our halfpence) proved the reward of his toil, which at best 
afforded the poor couple but a scanty meal after his day’s 
exertions. 

‘ The prophet Moosa passed the Woodcutter one morning, 
who accosted him with “ O Moosa ! Prophet of the Most 
High ; behold I labour each day for my coarse and scanty 
meal ; may it please thee, O Huzerut 1 to make a petition 
for me to our gracious God, that He may in His mcn^y grant 
me at once the whole supply for my remaining years, so that 
I shall enjoy one day of earthly happiness, and then, with 
my wife, be transferred to the place of eternal rest Moosa 
promised and made tlie required petition ; his prayer was 
answered from Mount Tor, thus : — 

‘ “ This man’s life is long, O Moses ! nevertheless, if he be 
willing to surrender life when his supply is exhausted, tell 
him thy prayer is heard, the petition accepted, and the whole 
amount shall be found beneath his jhaawn namaaz 2 (prayer- 
carpet) after his early prayers.” 

‘ The Woodcutter was satisfied when Moosa told him the 
result of his petition, and when the first duties of the morning 
were concluded, he failed not in looking for the promised 
remiltance, where, to his surprise, he found a heap of silver 

^ Hazrat, ‘ Reverend or ‘ Superior 
2 Ja*e-vawnZf known also as sajjadahy or mvsalld. 
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coins. Calling his wife, the Woodcutter told her what he had 
required of the Lord through his Holy Prophet Moosa ; point- 
ing to the result, they both agreed it was very good to enjoy 
a short life of happiness on earth and depart in peace ; although 
they could not help again and again recurring to the number 
of years on earth they had thus sacrificed. “ We will make 
as many hearts rejoice as this the Lord’s gift will admit,” 
they both agreed, “ and thus we shall secure in our future 
state the blessed abode promised to those who fulfil the com- 
mands of God in this, since to-morrow our term of life must 
close.” 

‘ The day was spent in providing and preparing provisions 
for the meal. The whole sum was expended on the best sorts 
of food, and the poor made acquainted with the rich treat 
the Woodcutter and his wife were cooking for their benefit. 
The food was cooked for the indigent, and allotments made 
to eacJi hungry applicant, reserving for themselves one good 
substantial meal, to be eaten only when the poor were all 
served and satisfied. It happened at the very moment tliey 
were seated to enjoy this their last meal, as they believed, 
a voice was heard, “ O friend ! I have heard of your feast, — 

I am late, yet may it be that you have a little to spare, for 
I am liuhgry to my very heart. The blessing of God be on 
him who relieves my present sufferings from hunger ! ” The 
Woodcutter and his wife agreed that it would be much better 
for them to go to heaven with half a bellyful, than leave one 
fellow-creature on earth famishing for a meal ; they, there- 
fore, determined on sharing their own portion with him who 
had none, and he went away from them rejoicing. “ Now,” 
said tlie happy pair, ‘‘ we shall eat our half-share with unmixed 
delight, and with thankful hearts. By to-morrow eve we shall 
be transferred to jiaradisc.” 

‘ They had scarcely raised the savoury food to their opening 
mouths, when a voice of melancholy bewailing arrested their 
attention, and stayed the hands already charged with food ; — 
a poor wretched creature, who had not tasted food for two 
whole days, moaned his piteous tale in accents that drew tears 
from the Woodcutter and his wife — their eyes met and the 
sympathy was mutual ; they were more willing to depart for 
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heaven without the promised benefit of one earthly enjoyment, 
than suffer the hungry creature to die from want of that meal 
they had before them. The dish was promptly tendered to 
the bewailing subject, and the Woodcutter and his wife con- 
soled each other by tliinking that, as their time of departure 
was now so near at Jiand, the temporary enjoyment of a meal 
was not worth one moment’s consideration. “ To-morrow we 
die, then of what consequence to us whether wc depart with 
full or eini)ty stomachs ! *’ And now" their thoughts were set 
on the place of eternal rest. They slept, and arose to their 
morning orisons with liearts resting humbly on their God, in 
the fullest expectation that this was their last day on earth : 
the prayer was concluded, and the Woodcutter in the act of 
rolling up his carpet, on which he had bowed witli gratitude, 
reverence, and love to his Creator, when he perceived a fresh 
heap of silver on the floor ; — he could scarcely believe it was 
not a dream. ‘‘ How wonderful art Thou, O God ! ” cried the 
poor Woodcutter ; “ this is Thy bounteous gift that I may 
indeed enjoy one day before I quit this earth.” And when 
Moosa came to him, he (Moosa) was satisfied with the good- 
ness and power of God ; but he retired again to the Mount 
to inquire of God the cause of the Woodcutter’s respite. The 
reply given to Moosa was, ‘‘ Tliat man has faithfuHy applied 
the wealth given in answ^er to his petition. He is worthy to 
live out his numbered years on earth, who, receiving My 
bounty, thought not of his own enjoyments whilst his fellow 
men had w’ants he could supply,” And to the end of the 
Woodcutter’s long life, God’s bounty lessened not in substance ; 
neither did the pious man relax in his charitable duties of 
sharing wdth the indigent all that he had, and with the same 
disregard to his own enjoyments.’ 

I have but little to add, as regards the manner of worship 
amongst my Mussulmaun acquaintance ; but here I cannot 
omit remarking, that the women are devout in their prayers 
and strict in their observance of ordinances. That they are 
not more generally educated is much to be regretted ; this, 
however, is their misfortune, not their fault. The Mussulmaun 
faith does not exclude the females from a participation in the 
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Eternal world,’ — as lias so often been asserted by people who 
could not have known them, — and the good Miissiilmaun 
proves it by his instruction of the females under his control 
in the doctrines of Mahumud, and who he believes to be as 
much dependent on him for guidance on the road to heaven, 
as for personal protection from want or worldly dangers. 

The pure life of Fatima, Mahuinud’s only daughter, is 
greatly esteemed as an example of female excellence, whom 
they strive to imitate as much as possible, as well in religious 
as in moral or domestic duties. They arc zealous to fulfil all 
the ordinances of their particular faith, — and I have had the 
best possible opportunity of studying their character, — devo- 
tion to God being the foundation on which every principal 
action of their lives seems to rest. 

In my delineation of character, whether male or female, I 
must not be supposed to mean the whole mass of the Mussiil- 
maun population. There are good and bad of every class or 
profession of people ; it has been my good fortune to be an 
inmate with the pious of that faith, and from their practice 
I have been aided in acipiiring a knowledge of wliat constitutes 
a true disciple of Malmnuid. 

‘ 'Uho assr^Mtiou that the Koran teaches that women have no souls is 
incorrect, »Seo the texts eollectcHl hy Hughes, JHctionari/ of Islam, 
pp. 077 fT. ■ “ 
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The Fast of Rumzaun. — Motives for its strict observance. — Its com- 
moucemont and duration. — Sentiinonta of Moor Hadjeo Shaah on the 
duty of fasting. — Adherence of the females to the observing this 
fast.— How first broken. — Devout persons extend the term to forty 
days. — Children permitted to try their zeal. — Calamitous effects of 
the exjieriment. — Exemptions from this duty. — .Toyful termination 
of the fast. — C'olobration of Kado {in the last day. — The Nnzza. — 
Nautchwomen and Domenio. — Surprise of the Natives at liJuro])ean 
dancing. — Ut^marks on their Mu.sic. — ^Anecdotes of Fatima. — The 
Chuck(H?. 

‘ The poor man fasts, because he wantoth moat ; 

M'ho sick man fasts, bocanso he cannot oat, 

"fhe miser fasts, with gieedy mind, to spare ; 

The glutton fasts, to eat a greater share. 

The hypocrite, ho fasts to seem more holy ; 

The righteous man, to punisJi sinful folly.' 

Thk secret motive of the heart, man cannot fatliom in Ins 
neiglibour’s deeds. Tliere are .some actions .so praisewortliy 
in themselves, that the charitably disposed will pa*;>s over the 
probable actuating motive, when looking only to the fair 
example. I have, however, reason to think that tlie Mussul- 
inanns generally, in fulfilling the commanded fast of Rumzaun, 
have an unexceptionable motive. They are taught by their 
Liawgiver, that the due performance of this rigid fast is an 
acceptable service to God the Creator, from man the creature ; 
they believe this, and therefore they fast. 

Amongst the well-informed it is persevered in as a duty 
delightful to be })ermitted to perform ; the ignorant take some 
merit to themselves in having faithfully observed the com- 
mand ; yet all the fasting population are actuated more or less 
l)y the same motive, — the desire to please God by fulfilling His 
commands, delivered to them by their acknowdedged Prophet. 

The severity of a Mussulmaun’s fast can alone be understood 
by tliose >vho Jiave made the trial, as I frequently have, of 
the strict rules of abstinence which they observe ; and with 
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the additional privations to l)e endured at the period of the 
hottest months and the longest days in the same climate, as 
will sometimes be the case with all their movable fasts. 

The Miissiilmaun fast commences when the first streak of 
light borders tlie Eastern horizon, and continues until the stars 
are clearly discerned in the heavens. During this period not 
the slightest particle of food, not one single drop of water, or 
‘ any other liquid, passes the lips; the hookha, even, is dis- 
allowed during the continuance of the fast, which of itself forms 
j not only a luxury of great value, but an excellent antidote to 
I hunger. 

Amongst the really religious Mussulmauns the day is passed 
in occasional prayer, besides the usual Namaaz, reading the 
Khoraun, or the Tiives of the Prophets. I have witnessed 
some, in their happy employment of these fatiguing days, who 
evinced evTn greater animation in their conversation than at 
other times ; towards the decline of a day, whem the thermo- 
meter has stood at eighty-nine in the shade of a closed house, 
they have looked a little anxious for the stars appearing, but, 
— to their credit be it lold,^ — without the slightest symptom of 
impatience or fretfulness at the tardy approach of evening. 

My revered friend, Meer Hadjee Shaah. always told me that 
the great $ieeret of a fast, to be beneneial, was to employ time 
well, which benefited both soul and body ; employment suited 
to the object of the fast being the best ])ossible alleviation to 
the fatigue of fasting. He adds, if the temper be soured either 
by the abstinence or the petty ills of life, the good effects of 
the fast arc gone with the rii filed spirit, and that the person 
thus disturbed liad much better break his fast, since it ceases 
to be of any value in the sight of Him to wliom the service is 
dedicated ; '^lie institution of the fast having for its object to 
render men more humble, more obedient to their (ilod ; all 
dissensions must be forgotten ; all vicious pursuits abandoned, 
to render the service of a fast an acceptable offering to God. 

In the zeenahnah, the females fast with zealous rigidness ; 
and those who have not the happiness to possess a knowledge 
of books, or a husband or father disposed to read to them, will 
still find the benefit of employment in their gold embroidery of 
bags and trimmings, or other ornamental needlework ; some 

H 2 
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will listen to the Khaaiinie ^ (tales), related by their attendants ; 
others will overlook, and even assist in the preparations going 
forward for opening the fast. I^adies of the first quality do 
not think it a degradation to assist in the cooking of choice 
dishes. It is one of the highest favours a lady can confer on 
her friends, when she sends a tray of delieatc viands cooked 
by her own hands. So that with the prayers, usual and occa- 
sional, the daily nap of two hours, indulged in throughout the 
year, occupation is made to fill up the day between dawn and 
evening ; and they bear the fatigue with praiseworthy forti- 
tude. Those who are acquainted witli letters, or can afford to 
maintain hired readers, ])ass this month of trials in the happiest 
manner. 

The fast is first broken by a cooling draught called tundhie ; 
the same draught is usually resorted to in attacks of fever. 
The tundhie is composed of the seeds of lettuce, cucumber, and 
melon, with coriander, all well pounded and diluted with cold 
water, and tlien strained through muslin, to which is added 
rose-water, sugar, syrup of pomegranate, and kurah ^ (a 
pleasant -flavoured distilled water from the blossom of a species 
of aloe). This cooling draught is drank by basins’ full 
amongst the Rozedhaars ^ (fasters), and it is generally prepared 
in the zeenahnah apartments for the whole establishrtient, male 
and female. Some of the aged and more delicate people break 
their fast with the juice of spinadi * only, others choose a cup 
of boiling water to sip from. ^My aged friend, Meer Hadjee 
Shaah, has acquired a taste for tea, by partaking of it so often 
with me ; and with this he has broken his fast for several years, 
as he says, with the most comforting sensations to liimsclf. I 
have seen some people take a small quantity of salt in the first 
instance, preparatory to a draught of any kind of liquid . With- 
out some such prelude to a meal, after the day’s fast, the most 
serious consequences are to be apprehended. 

After indulging freely in the simple liquids, and deriving 
great benefit and comfort from a hookha, the appetite for food 
is generally stayed for some time ; many persons prefer a rest 

» KahCim. ^ ThandS. ^ See p. 

^ Rozaddr, ‘ one who keeps fast ’ {roza). 

‘ Spinacea olorncm, or alba. 
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of two hours before they can conveiiieiitly touch the food pre- 
pared for them, and even then, seldom eat in the same pro- 
portion as they do at other meals. Many suffice themselves 
with the one meal, and indulge in that very sparingly. The 
servants and labouring classes, however, find a second meal 
urgently necessary, which they arc careful to take belbre the 
dawning day advances. In most families, cold rice-milk is 
eaten at that early hour. Meer Hadjee Shaah, I have before 
noticed, found tea to be the best antidote to extreme thirst, 
and many are the times I have had the honour to present him 
with this beverage at the third watcli of the night, wliieh he 
could enjoy without fear of the first streaks of light on the 
Jiorizon arriving before he had benefited by this luxury. 

I'he good things provided for dinner after the fast arc 
(according to the means of the party) of the best, and in all 
varieties ; and from the abundance prepared, a looker-on 
would pronounce a feast at hand ; and so it is, if to feed the 
hungry be a feast to the liberal-hearted bestower, which with 
these people T have found to be a part and parcel of their 
nature. They are instructed from their infancy to know all 
men as brothers who are in any strait for food ; and they arc 
taught by the same code, that for every gift of charity they 
dispense With a free good will, they shall have the blessing and 
favour of their Creator abundantly in return. On the present 
occasion, they cook choice viands to be distributed to the poor, 
their fellow-labourers in the harvest ; and in proportion to the 
number fed, so arc their expectations of blessings from (lie 
great Giver of all good, in whose service it is performed. In 
my postscript you will find several anecdotes of the daughter 
of Mahumud on the subject of charity. 

When any one is prevented fulfilling the fast of Rumzaun in 
Ids own person he is instructed to consider himself bound to 
provide food for opening the fast of a certain number of poor 
men who are Rozedhaars. The general food of the peasantry 
and lower orders of the people — bread and dhall ^ — is deemed 
sullicient, if unable to afford anything better. 

‘ Dhall [aftf/J is a sort of |>oa, somotimes cooked in a savoury way with 
garlic, salt, ghee, ];>eppor and herbs. It is about the consistence of thick 
poa-souiJ — but without meat. [Author, 'I 
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VVlien any one dies without having duly observed the fast, 
pious relatives engage some devout person to perforin a month’s 
fast, which they believe will be accepted for the neglectful 
person. Many devout Mussiilmauns extend the fast from thirty 
to lidl forty days, by the example of Mahumud and his family; 
and it is no unusual tiling to meet w ith others who, in addition 
to this month, fast every Thursday through the year ; some 
very rigid persons even fast the montli preceding and the 
following month, as well as the month of Riimzaun. 

Some very young people (children we should call them in 
hajipy England) are permitted to try their fasting powers, 
perhaps for a day or two during the month of Rumzaun. 
The first fast of the noviciate is an cv ent of no small moment 
to the mother, and gives rise to a little festival in the zeenah- 
nah ; the females of the family use every sort of encouragement 
to induce the young zealot to persevere in the trial when once 
commenced, and many are the preparations for the oi^eiiing 
fast with due eclat in their circle — sending trays of the young 
person’s good things to intimate friends, in remembrance of 
the interesting event ; and generally with a parade of servants 
and music, when the child (I must have it so) belongs to the 
nobility, or persons of consequence, who at the same time 
distribute money and food to the poor. 

These first fasts of the young must be severe trials, particu- 
larly in the hot season. I have heard, it is no uncommon thing 
for the young sufferers to sink under the fatigue, rather than 
break the iVist they have had courage to commence. The 
consolation to the jiurcnts in such a ease would be, that their 
child was the willing sacrilicc, and had died " in the road of 
God ’, as all deaths occurring under performances of a known 
duty are termed. 

Within my recollection a distressing calamity of this nature 
occurred at Lucknow, in a very respectable family. I did not 
know the [larty personally, but it was the topic in all the houses 
I visited at that period. I made a memorandum of the cir- 
cumstance at the time, from which the following is copied : 

‘ Two children, a son and daughter of respectable parents, 
the eldest thirteen and the youngest eleven years of age, were 
permitted to prove their faith by the fast, on one of the days 
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of Rumzauii ; the parents, anxious to honour their fidelity, 
expended a considerable sum of money in the preparations for 
celebrating the event amongst their circle of friends. ‘Every 
delicacy was provided for opening their fast, and all sorts of 
dainties prepared to suit the Epicurean palates of the Asiatics, 
who when receiving the trays at night would know that this 
was the testimony of the children’s perseverance in that duty 
they all hold sacred. 

• The children bore the trial well throughout the morning, 
and even until the third watch of the day had passed, their 
firmness would have reflected credit on people twice their age, 
making their first fast. After the third watch, the day was 
oppressively hot, and the children evinced symptoms of 
weariness and fatigue ; they were advised to try and compose 
themselves to sleep ; this lulled them for a short time, but 
their thirst was more acute when they awoke than before. 
The mother and her friends endeavoured to divert their atten- 
tion by amusing stories, praising their perseverance, &c. The 
poor weak lady was anxious that they should persev^ere ; as 
the day was now so far gone, she did not like her children to 
lose the benclit of their fast, nor the credit due to them for 
their forbearance. The children endeavoured to support with 
patience Hie agony that bowed them down — they fainted, and 
then the mother was almost frantic, blaming herself for having 
encouraged them to prolong their fast against their strength. 
Cold water was thrown over them ; attem})ts were made to 
force water into their mouths ; but, alas I tlieir tender throats 
were so swollen, that not a drop passed beyond their mouths, 
'i’hey died within a few minutes of each other ; and the poor 
wretched parents were left childless through their own weak- 
ness and mistaken zeal. The costly viands destined for the 
testimony of these children’s faith, it may be supposed, were 
served out to the hungry mendicants as the first offerings 
deilicated to the now happy spirits of immortality.’ 

This is a sad picture of the distressing event, but 1 have not 
clothed it in the exaggerated garb some versions bore at the 
time the circumstance happened. 

There are some few who are exempt from the actual necessity 
of fasting during Humzaun ; the sick, the aged, women giving 
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nourishment to infants, and those in exyjeetation of adding to 
tlic members of the family, ami very young children, these 
arc all commanded not to fast.^ Tliere is a latitude granted 
to travellers also ; but many a weary pilgrim whose heart is 
bent heavenward will be found taking his rank amongst the 
Uozedhaars of the time, without deeming lie has any merit in 
refraining from the privileges his code has conferred upon him ; 
such men will fast \^iilst their strength permits them to pursue 
their way. 

Towards the last week of Rumzaun the haggard (counte- 
nances and less cheerful manners of the fasting multitude seem 
to increase, but they seldom relax unless their health is likely 
to be iniKch endangered by its continuance. 

The conclusion of the month Rumzaun is celebrated as an 
Eade ^ (festival), and, if not more sjilendid than any other in 
tlie Mussulrnaun (calendar, it is one of the greatest heart- 
rejoicing days. It is a sort of thanksgiving day amongst the 
devout peojile who have been permitted to accomplish the 
task ; and with the vulgar and ignorant, it is nailed with delight 
as the season of merriment and good living — a sort of reward 
for their month's severe abstinence. 

The namaaz of the morning, and the prayer for Eade, eom- 
mcnce with the dawn ; after which the (‘arly meal o? l^ade is 
looked forward to with some anxiety. In every house the 
same dainties are provided with great exactness (for they 
adhere to eiistom as to a law) ; plain boiled rice, with dhic ^ 
(sour curd) and sugar, forms the first morning repast of this 
Eade ; dried dates are eaten with it (in remembrance of the 
Prophet’s family, whose greatest luxury was sujiposed to be 
the dates of Arabia).'^ A ]>rcparation of flour (similar to our 
vermicelli) ® eaten with cold milk and sugar, is amongst the 

1 hut it ia directed that infirm ])oople, unable to fast, should feed 
a poor junson when tho fast is over. Women in child and those suckling 
children are advised to fast at some other more convenient season. 

* *ldu’l-fitr, ‘ tho Festival of tho Breaking of tho Fast ’. » DaM. 

* Tho Ajwah date is never sold in Arabia, because tho Prophet advised 
that whosoever break tho fast every day with six or seven of those fruits 
need fear neither poison nor magic. — Burton, Pilgrimage, i. 401 f. 

« Known as siwayan, which Musalman servants present on this day 
to their Euroi)ean masters in India. 
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j^ood things of this day, and trifling as it may appear, the in- 
dulgence is so great to the native population, that they would 
consider tliemselves unfortunate Hozedhaars, if they were not 
gratified, on this occasion, with these simple emblems of long- 
used custom. The very same articles are in request in Mussul- 
iiiaun society, by this custom, from the King to the meanest 
of his subjects. 

The ladies’ assemblies, on this Eade, are marked by all the 
amusements and indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy, 
in their secluded state. Some receiving, others paying visits 
in covered conveyances ; all doing honour to the day by 
wearing their best jewellery and splendid dresses. The 
zeenahnah rings with the festive songs and loud music, the 
cheerful meeting of friends, the distribution of presents to 
dependants, and remembrances to tlie poor ; all is life and 
joy, cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy day of 
Kade, when the good lady of the mansion sits in state to 
receive nuzzas from inferiors, and granting proofs of her 
favour to others. 

Nuzza ^ is an offering of money from inferiors to those who 
rank in society above the [)erson presenting ; there is so much 
of eti(piette observed in Native manners, that a first visit to 
a superioi is never made without presenting a nuzza. When 
we arrived in India, an old servant of my husband’s family, 
named Muckabeg, was sent to meet us at Patna to escort us 
to Lucknow; on entering our budgerow^ he presented fourteen 
rupees to me, which were laid on a folded handkerchief. I did 
not then understand what was intended, and looked to the 
Mcer for explanation ; he tohl me to accept Muckabeg’ s 
‘ Nuzza I hesitated, remarking that it seemed a great deal 
ruorc than a man in his situation could afford to give away. 
My husband silenced my scruples by observing, ‘ You will learn 
in good time that these offerings arc made to do you honour, 
together with the certain anticipation of greater benefits in 
return ; Muckabeg tenders this nuzza to you, perhaps it is all 
the money he possesses, but he feels assured it will be more 

^ Nazr, niizar. 

® A lumbering, kecUe.sft barge, formerly much used by Europeans 
travelling on the Ganges and its tributaries : hajm meaning ‘ heavy 
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than doubly repaid to him in the value of a kliillaut ^ (dress of 
honour) he expects from your hands to-day. He would have 
behaved himself disrespectfully in appearing before you with- 
out a nuzza, and had you declined accepting it, he would have 
thought that you were either displeased with him, or did not 
approve of his coming.’ This little incident will perhai)S 
explain the general nature of all the nuzzas better than any 
other description I could offer. 

Kings and Nuwaubs keep the festival in due form, seated 
on the throne or musnud, to receive the congratulations and 
nuzzas of courtiers and dependants, and presenting khillauts 
to ministers, ollieers of state, and favourites. The gentlemen 
manage to pass the day in receiving and paying visits, all in 
their several grades having some inferiors to honour them in 
the i)rescntation of offerings, and on whom they can confer 
favours and benelits ; feasting, music, and dancing-women, 
filling up the measure of their enjoyments without even think- 
ing of wine, or any substitute stronger than such pure liipiids as 
graced the feasts of the first inhabitants of the world. 

The Nautch women in the apartments of the gentlemen, 
and the Domenie in the zeenahnahs arc in great request on 
this day of festivity, in every house where the pleasures and the 
follies of this world are not banished by hearts devoted solely 
to the service of Go<i. * The Nautch ’ has been so often 
described that it would here be superfluous to add to the 
description, feeling as I tlo an utter dislike both to the amuse- 
ment and the performers. The nautchunies are entirely ex- 
cluded from the female apartments of the better sort of people ; 
no respectable Mussulmaun would allow these impudent women 
to perform before their wives and daughters. 

But I must speak of the Domenie, who are the singers and 
dancers admitted within the pale of zeenahnah life ; these, 
on the contrary, are women of good character, and their songs 
are of the most chaste description, chiefly in the Hintloostaunie 
tongue. They arc instructed in Native music and play on the 
instruments in common use with some taste, — as the saattarah^ 

^ Khifat. * Domnty a woman of the Bom or singer class. 

® Sitaray ‘ three-stringed but often possessing four or more strings 
of steel and brass wire, played with a steel wire frame. 
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(guitar), with three wire striags ; the tjurringhee ^ (rude-shaped 
violin) ; the dhonic or dholle - (drum), in many varieties, 
beaten with the lingers, never with sticks. The harmony pro- 
duced is melancholy and not unpleasing, but at best all who 
Ibrm the several classes of professors in Native societies are 
indifferent musicians. 

Amateur performers are very rare amongst the Mussulmauns; 
indeed, it is considered indecorous in either sex to practise 
music, singing, or dancing ; and such is the prejudice on their 
jninds against this happy resource amongst genteel people of 
other climates, that they never can reconcile themselves to the 
propriety of " The Sahib Logue — a term in general use for the 
English i^cople visiting India, — figuring away in a quadrille 
or country dance. The nobles and gentlemen are frequently 
invited to witness a ‘ station-ball ’ ; they look with surprise 
at the dancers, and I have often been asked why I did 
not persuade my countrywomen that they were doing wTong. 
^ Why do the peo[)le fatigue themselves, who can so well afford 
to hire dancers for their amusement ? ’ Such is the difference 
between people of opposite views in their modes of pleasing 
themselves : a Native gentleman would consider himself dis- 
graced or insulted by the simple inquiry, ‘ Can you dance, 
sing, or piay ? ’ 

The female slaves are soJiictimes lauglit to sing for their 
ladies’ amusement, and amongst the many Hindoostaunic airs 
there are some that would please even the most scientific ear ; 
although, perhaps, they are as old as the country in which 
they were invented, since here there are neither composers of 
modern music, nor cq^ipctitors for fame to bring the amuse- 
ment to a science. 'Trejudice will be a continual barrier to 
improvement in music with the natives of India ; the most 
homely of their national airs are preferred at the present day 
to the finest composition of modern Europe. 

My promised postscript is a translation from the Persian, 
extracted from ‘ The Hyaatool Kaaloob ’. The author is 
detailing the manner of living habitual to Mahumud and his 


* SSaramjl* 


Dhol : ‘ dliamc ’ ia a uiistakt*. 
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family, and gives tlie following anecdotes ‘ hndeeth ’ ^ (to be 
relied on), which occurred at the season of Riiinzauii ; the 
writer says ; — 

‘ It is well known that they (Mahumiid’s family) were poor 
in worldly wealth ; that they set no other value on temporal 
riches (which occasionally passed through their hands) but as 
loans from the great Giver of all good, to be by them dis- 
tributed amongst the poor, and this was done faithfully ; they 
kept not in their hands the gifts due to the necessitous. The 
members of Mahumud’s family invariably lived on the most 
simple diet, even when they could have commanded luxuries. 

‘ At one season of Rumzaun, — it was in the lifetime of 
Mahumud, — Fatima, her husband Ali, and their two sons, 
Hasan an<l Hosein, had fasted two days and nights, not 
having, at that period, the means of procuring the smallest 
([uantity of food to break their fast with. Habitually and 
from principle, they disguised from the world or their friends 
all such temporal trials as it seemed good in the wisdom of 
Divine Providence to place in their chequered path ; preferring 
under any circumstances of need, to fix their sole trust in the 
mercy and goodness of God for relief, rather than by seeking 
aid from their fellow-creatures lessening their dependence 
on Him. 

‘ On the evening above mentioned, Mahumud went to the 
cottage of Fatima, and said, Daughter, I am come to open 
my fast with thee.” — “ In the name of the most merciful God, 
be it so,” was the reply of Fatima ; yet secretly she sorrowed, 
that the poverty of her house must now be exposed to her 
beloved father. 

‘ Fatima spread the dustha-khawn^ (a large square of calico) 
on the floor of the room near her father, placed empty plates 
before him, then retired to her station for prayers : vspreading 
her mat in the direction of Kaabah, she prostrated herself to 
the earth before God in the humblest attitude, imploring His 
merciful aid, in this her moment of trial. Fatima’s fervent 
prayer was scarcely finished, when a savoury smell of food 

^ HadtSy the sayings of the Prophet, not of an uninspireii divine or 
teacher. 

* Dmtarkhwdnyti modification of the Arab leathern table-spread {sufra). 
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attracted her attention ; raising her head from the earth, her 
anxious eye was greeted with the view of a large bowl or basin 
filled with sulieed ^ (the Arabian food of that period). Fatima 
again bowed down her head, and poured out in humble strains 
that gratitude to God with which her heart overflowed. Then 
rising from her devotions, she took up the savoury food and 
hurried with it to her father’s presence, and summoned her 
husband and the children to partake of this joyous meal, with- 
out even hinting her thoughts that it was the gift of Heaven. 

‘ Ali liad been some time seated at the meal, when lie, know- 
ing they had no means of procuring it, looked steadily on 
Fatima, and inquired where she had secreted this delicious 
food ; at the same time recurring to the two days’ fast they 
had endured. “ Rebuke her not, my son,” said Mahiimud ; 
“ Fatima is the favoured of Heaven, as was Myriam ^ (Mary), 
the mother of Esaee ^ (.lesiis), who, living in her uncle 
Zechareah’s ^ (Zachariah’s) house, was provided by God 
with the choicest of fruits. Zechareah was poor, and oft 
he liungered for a meal ; but when he entered Myrianf s apart- 
ment, a fresh supply of rare fruits was wont to greet his ey<*. 
Zechareah asked , Whence had ye these i)reciou s gifts ? My r iam 
answered, An angel from God [daces the fruit before me : eat, 
my uncle, and be satisfied.’' ' 

The writer thus leaves the story of the miraculous food to 
Fatima’s [)raycr, and goes on as folloAvs : — 

" At another season of the fast, this family of charity endured 
a severe trial, which was miraculously and graciously rewarded. 
P’atima had a female slave, who shared with her equally the 
comforts and the toils of life. 

‘ The food allotted to every member of Ali’s family was two 
small barley cakes for each day ; none had more or less through- 
out the family. The labour of domestic affairs was shared by 
Fatima with her female slave, and each took their day for 
grinding the barley at the chuckce,* with which the cakes were 
made. 

‘ On the — day of Rumzaun, the corn was ground as usual, 

’ Tharii^ bread moistened with broth and mixed with scraps of meat. 

“ Maryam. ® TsaM-Masih. 

* Zakariya (Koran, iii. 32, vi. xix. 1-12, xxi. » CfiakH, 
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tlie cakes made, and the moment for opening the fast 
anxiously anticipated, by this abstemious family. The evening 
arrived, and when the family had fiilfdled their prayer-duty, 
the party assembled round the homely dustha-khawn with 
thankful licarts, and countenances beaming with perfect con- 
tent. All had tlieir allotted portions, but none had yet tasted 
of their cakes, when the voice of distress caught their cars. 
‘‘ Give me, oh, give me, for the love of God ! something to 
relieve my hunger and save my famishing family from perish- 
ing.” Fatima caught up her barley cakes, and ran out to the 
supplicant, followed by her husband, the two children, and the 
slave. The cakes were given to the distressed creature, and 
as they comprised their whole stock, no further supply awaited 
their returning steps, nor even a substitute within the bare walls 
of their cottage ; a few grains of salt had been left from cooking 
the barley cakes, and each took a little of the small quantity, 
to give a relish to the water they now partook of freely ; and 
then retired to sleep away the remembrance of hunger. 

‘ The next day found them all in he.alth, and with hearts at 
peace ; the day was passed in useful occupation, and when 
evening drew nigh, the same humble fare vras ready for the 
fasting family, whose appetites were doubly keen by the 
lengthened abstinence. yXgain they meet to partake in grati- 
tude the great gift of Divine goodness, wholesome sustenance ; 
when, lo ! the sound of sorrowing distress, petitioning in the 
holy name adored by these pious souls, — “ For the Love of 
God ! ” — arrested their attention. An appeal so urgently 
made carried with it a command to their devout hearts, and 
the meal 'so long delayed to their own necessities was again 
surrendered to the beggar’s prayers. 

‘ Tins family of charity had returned to their empty hut, and 
were seated in pious eonversation to beguile their sufferings ; 
not a murmuring word or sigh escaped their sanctified mouths. 
As the evening advanced thus occupied, a pleasing joy seemed 
to fill the heart of Fatima, who secretly had sorrowed for her 
good dear children’s privations ; presently a bright and 
powerful light filled the room, an angel stood before them ; 
his appearance gave them no alarm ; — they beheld his presence 
with humility. “ Thy good deeds ”, said the angel (Gabriel), 
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are acceptable to God, the All Merciful ! by whose command 
I come to satisfy the demands of mortal nature ; this fruit 
(dates) is the gift of Him you serve ; eat and be at peace.” 
The meal was ample which the angel brought to this virtuous 
family, and having placed it before them, he vanished from 
their sight.’ 

The Chuckcc, before mentioned, is two fiat circular stones 
(resembling grindstones in England), the upper stone has a peg 
or handle fixed in it, near the edge, with which it is forced 
round, by the person grinding, who is seated on the floor ; 
the corn is thrown in through a circular hole on the upper 
stone, and the flour works out at the edges between the two 
stones. This is the only method of grinding corn for the im- 
mense population throughout Oude, and most other parts of 
Hindoostaun even to the present day. The late King of Oude, 
Ghauzie ood deen nydcr,wns at one time much pressed by some 
English friends of his, to introduce water-mills, for the purpose 
of grinding corn; he often spoke of the proposed plan to the 
Meer, and declared his sole motive for declining the improve- 
ment was the consideration he had for the y)oor women, who 
by this employment made an excellent living in every town 
and village, and wlio must, by the introduction of mills, be 
distressed for the means of support. ‘ My poor women he 
would often say, " shall never have cause to reproacih me, for 
depriving them of the use and benefit of their chuckee.’ 

I have before said it is not my intention to offer ojiinions on 
the character of the Mussulinaun people, my business being 
merely to relate such things as I have heard and seen amongst 
them. The several translations .and anecdotes I take the 
opportunity of placing in these letters, are from authorities 
the Mussulmauns style, hudeeth (authentic),— that are not, 
cannot, be doubted, as they have been handed down either hy 
Mahiimud or by the Einaums, whose words are equally to be 
relied on. When any passages in their sacred writings are 
commented on by different authors, they give their authority 
for the opinion offered, as Emaum Such-a-onc explains it thus. 
You understand, therefore, that the Mussulmauns believe these 
miracles to have occurred to the members of their Propliet’s 
family as firmly as we believe in the truth of our llo^’y Scripture. 
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The Hadje (Pilgrimage to Mecca). — Commanded to be performed by 
Mahiiniud. — Eagerness of both sexes to visit the Prophet’s tomb. — 
Qualifications requisite for the undertaking. — Different routes from 
India to Mecca. — Duties of the pilgrims at the Holy House. — Mecca 
and its environs. — Place of Abraham. — The B(‘douins. — Anecdote 
of a devotee and two })ilgrims. — A Bedouin Arab, and the travell(‘rs 
to Mecca. — The Kaabah (Holy House). — Superstitious regard to 
a chain suspended there. — Account of the gold water-spout. — Tax 
levied on i)ilgrims visiting the tomb of Mahumud by the Sheruff of 
Mecca. — Sacred visit to the tombs of Ali, Hasan, and Hosein. — The 
importance attached to this duty. — Travellers annoyed by the Arabs. 
— An instance record(>d. — The Nudghiff Usheruff. — Aneodot(‘S of 
Syaad Harshiin. 

‘ Tiik Pilgrimage to Mecca ’ is commanded by Mahumud to 
his followers at least once during their lifetime, provided the 
obstacles are not insurmountable. Indulgences arc made for 
the sick, or individual poverty. All who have the means at 
command, whatever may be tlieir distance from the place, are 
expected to perform the Iladje themselves if possible ; or, 
if prevented by any circumstances they cannot control, they 
are required to pay the expenses of other persons willing to be 
their proxies. 

Whatever information I have acquired on the subject of this 
pilgrimage has been gleaned from frequent conversations with 
Meer Hadjee Shaah, who, as I have before remarked, performed 
the IIa<lje from IJindoostaiin to Mecca, at three different 
periods of his eventful life. 

If the fatigues, privations, and dilliculties of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca be considered, the distance from Ilindoostaun must 
indeed render the Hadje a forni^ible undertaking ; yet, tlie 
piously disposed of both sexes yearn for the opportunity of 
fulfilling the injunctions of their Lawgiver, and at the same 
time, gratifying their laudable feelings of sympathy and 
curio.sity — their sympathy, as regards the religious veneration 
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for the place and its purposes ; their curiosity, to witness with 
tlieir own eyes those places rendered sacred by the words of 
the Khoraun in one instance, and also for the deposits con- 
tained in the several tombs of prophets, whom they have been 
taught to reverence and respect as the servants of God. 

Every year nuiy be witnessed in India the Mussulrnauns of 
both sexes forming themselves into Kauflaahs ^ (parties of 
pilgrims) to pursue their march on this joyous expedition, 
believing, as they do, that they are fullilling a sacred duty. 
The number of women is comparatively fcw% and those chiefly 
from the middling and lower classes of the people, whose 
expenses are generally paid by the rich females. The great 
obstacle to the higher classes performing the ])ilgrimage them- 
selves is, that the person must at times be necessarily exposed 
to the view of the males. The lower orders are less scrupulous 
in this respect, who, whilst on the pilgrimage, wear a hooded 
cloak 2 of white calico, by winch the person is tolerably well 
secreted, so that the aged and youthful have but one appear- 
ance ; the better sort of people, howxver, cannot reconcile 
.themselves to go abroad, unless they could be ])ermitted to have 
tlieir covered conveyances, which in this case is impossible. 

The qualifications necessary for all to possess, ere they can 
be deemed fit subjects for the Iladjc, arc, as 1 learn, tlie 
following : 

‘ They must be true Mussulrnauns in their faith ; that is, 
believe in one only true God, and that Mahuinud is His 
Prophet. 

They must strictly obey the duties commanded by Mahu- 
mud ; that is, prayer five times daily, the fast of Kumzaun, &c, 

^ They must be free from the world ; tliat is, all their debts 
must be paid, and their family so well provided for, according 
to their station, that no one dependent on them may be in 
w^ant of the necessaries of life during the absence of the pilgrim 
from his home and country. 

‘ They must abstain from all fermented or intoxicating 
liquors, and also from all things forbidden to be eaten by the 
law (which is strictly on the Mosaic principle). 

^ Kafilak. 

“ The : sco drawing in Hughes, Dirtiovanj of p. 05. 

mefr aft t 
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‘ They must freely forgive their enemies ; and if they have 
given any one cause of offence, they must humble themselves, 
and seek to be forgiven. 

‘ They must repent of every evil they have committed, 
either in thought, word, or deed, against God or their 
neighbour.’ 

Thus prepared, the pious Mussulmaun sets out on his sup- 
posed ^luty, with faith in its eflicacy, and reliance on the 
goodness of Divine Providence to prosper him in the arduous 
undertaking. 

Many Kauflaahs from the Upper Provinces of India, travel 
overland to Bombay ; others make Calcutta their place of 
embarkation, in the Arab ships, wliieh visit those ports 
[annually with returning pilgrims from Arabia, cargoes of 
I coffee, Arabian fruits, and drugs. Some few enterprising 
i people make the whole pilgrimage by land ; this is, however, 

* attended with so many and severe dilTicultics, that but few 
of the xjresent day have courage to attempt it. In those 
cases their road would be from Dclhie to Cashmire, through 
Buckaria,^ making a wide circuit to get into Persia. This is 
the most tedious route, but possesses the advantages of more 
inhabited places on the line of march, and therefore provisions 
are the more readily procured. There is one route from the 
Lahore Province, — ^the English territory here is bounded by 
the river Suttledge, which the traveller crosses into the Sikh 
country, — through Afghastaan and Persia. I have not heard 
of the Kauflaahs making this their road of late : there seems 
to be always a dispositio?i to fear the Sikhs, ^ who are become 
a powerful nation under Runjeet Singh ; but I am not aware 
what groun<l the pilgrims have for their distrust, except that 
they can scarcely expect the same courtesy from these people 
as from the Mussulmauns, who woidd naturally aid and assist 
the pilgrims, and res])cct the persons thus labouring to accom- 
plish the command of their Prophet, 

Whatever may be the chosen route, the pilgrims must make 

' Bokliara. 

- The Origin- of the JSikha^ by H. Colebrooke, Esq., gives a faithful 
picture of those warlike people, j The best account of their beliefs is by 
IVT. Macauliffe, The SIfkh lieligion, Oxford. 1909.] 
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up their minds to many trials necessarily incident to the 
undertaking ; and to the habits of the Miissulmauns of India, 
I cannot suppose any fatigue or trial greater than the voyage 
by sea, in an Arab vessel. It is well for those persons whose 
hearts have undergone that thorough change, which by the 
law fits them for the Hadje ; with such men, earthly calamities, 
privations, or any other mere mortal annoyances, are met with 
pious fortitude, having consolations within which strengthen 
the outward man : in all their trials they will say, ‘ It is in 
the road of God, by Him cometh our reward 

The duty of the pilgrims, on their arrival at the Holy Place, 
is to worship God, and visit the tombs of the Prophets. There 
are forms and regulations to be observed in the manner of 
worship ; certain circuits to be made round the Kaabah ; 
saluting with the lips the sacred stone therein deposited ; and 
calling to remembrance the. past wonders of God, with rev^^r- 
cnce and piety of heart. ^ I have often heard Meer Hadjec 
Shaah speak of the comfort a humble-minded pilgrim enjoys 
at the time he is making his visit to the Holy House ; he 
says, ‘ There the heart of the faithful servant of God is 
enlightened and comforted ; but the wicked finds no rest near 
Kaabah 

The pilgrims visit the tombs of every prophet of their faith 
within their reach ; as the mausoleum of Hasan and Hosein, 
the Nudghiff Usheruff of Ali, and, if it be possible, Jerusalem 
also. At Dimishk (Damascus) they pay respect to the burying- 
place of Yieyah ^ (St. John), over whose earthly remains is 
erected, they say, the Jumna Musjud ^ (mosque), to which the 
faithful resort on Fridays (their Sabbath) to prayer. 

Within the confines of the Holy House, life is held so sacred 
that not the meanest living thing is allowed to be destroyed ; 
and if even by accident the smallest insect is killed, the person 
who has caused the death is obliged to offer in atonement, 

^ Yahya. On the capture of Damascus by the Muhammadans, the 
churches were equally divided between the Christians and their con- 
querors. The great Cathedral of >St. John was similarly divided, and for 
eighty years the two religions w^rsliipped under the same roof. — Arnold, 
The Prearhin{f of Islam, p. .50. 

’ A vulgar corruption of Jilnie* Masjid, the Cathedral Mosque. 

I 2 
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at the appoiated place for sacrificing to God, sheep or goats 
according to his nieans.^ 

According to the description of Meer Iladjee Shaah the city 
of Mecca is situated in the midst of a partially barren country ; 
but at the spot called Taaif,^ — only one day’s journey from 
Mecca, — the soil is ]>articularly fertile, producing all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables in great abundance, and the air remark- 
ably pure and healthy. The word Taaif implies in the Arabic 
‘ the circuits completed It is recorded ‘ that the angel 
Ciabricl brought this productive soil, by God’s command, and 
placed it at a convenient distance from Mecca, in order that 
the pilgrims and sojourners at the Holy House might be 
benefited by the produce of the earth, without having them 
sufilcientl^^ near to call off their attention from the solemn 
duty of worshipping their God, which they are expressly called 
upon to perform at Mecca 

My informant tells me that there is a stone at Mecca known 
l)y the appellation of ‘ Ibraahim Mukhaun ’ (Place of Abra- 
luim) : ^ on this is seen the mark of a human foot, and believed 
by pilgrims, on good authority, to be the very stone on which 
Abrahan\ rested his foot when making occasional visits to his 
son IshmacI : at the performance of this duty he never dis- 
mounted from his camel, in compliance with his sacred promise 
made to Sarali the mother of Isaac. 

1 On the taboos attached to the sanctuary, see Burton, Pilgrnna^ie, 
i. 379 f. 

* At-Ta'if, meaning ‘ circumambulation When Adam settled at 
Mecca, finding the country barren, ho prayed to Allah to supply him with 
a piece of fertile land. Immediately a mountain appeared, which, having 
circumambulated the Ka*aba, settled itself down eastward of Mecca. 
Hence it was called Kita min Sham, ‘ a piece of Syria,’ whence it came. 
(Burton, ii. 336.) ‘ Its fertile lands produce the fruits of Syria in the 

midst of the Arabian desert ’ (Gibbon, Declive and Fall, vi. 255). 

® At Mecca are ‘ evident signs, with the standing place of Abraham ; 
and he who enters it is safe ’ {Koran, iii. 00). On the north side of the 
Ka'aba, just by its door, is a slight hollow in the ground, lined with 
marble. The s]>ot is called Mi*jan, and it is supposed to be the place 
where Abraham and Tshmael kneaded the chalk which they used in 
building the Ka'aba : the stone, with the mark of Abraham’s feet, is 
shown. — Burckhardt, quoted by Hughes, Diciionary of Jdaw^ p. 337 ; 
Burton, ii. 311; Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 8k 
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The pilgrimage to Mecca is most securely performed by 
tliosc persons who travel in a humble way ; riches are sure 
to attract the cupidity of the Bedouins. A poor pilgrim they 
respect, and with him they will share their last meal or coin. 
The Bedouin Arab delights in hospitably entertaining men of 
his own faith, provided they arc really distressed ; but the 
consequence of deception would be a severe visitation on 
the delinquent. The two following stories I have received 
from Meer Hadjee Shaah, deseriptive of some of the incidents 
that occur to i)ilgrims, and therefore may be acceptable 
here. 

‘ A good Mussulmaun of Ilindooslaun resolved on under- 
taking the Hadje, being under the strong impression of 
a warning dream that his earthly career would speedily 
terminate. He travelled on foot, with one companion only, 
who was a faithfully-attached friend ; they had no worldly 
wealth, and journeyed on their way as mendicants, trusting 
for each day’s food to the bountiful care of Divine Providence : 
nor was their trust in vain, since the hearts of all who saw 
these pious travellers were moved by the power of God to 
yield them present relief. 

" On a certain day tliesc pilgrims had journeyed from the 
dawn until eve without a meal, or meeting any one to assist 
them, when they were at last encountered by a religious 
devotee of another nation, with whom they conversed for some 
time. Their new acquaintance having found they were indeed 
poor, not even possessed of a single coin to purcliasc corn or 
food of any kind, expressed his hearty sympathy, and desired 
to be of service to the pilgrims ; he therefore disclosed to them 
tiiat he was in possession of a secret for the transmutation 
of metals,^ and offered some of his prepared powder to the 
elder Hadjee, by which he would have persuaded him want 
should never again intrude ; adding, “ You will with this be 

' The AsifiticB, generally, have faith in certain properties of chemical 
I'loduetions to alter the nature of the common to the precious metals. 
I have often witnessed the anxipus exertions of Natives in India, who try 
all sorts of experiments hi aleheniy, expecting to succeed ; but I have 
never known any other i.ssue from the many laboriems efforts of indi- 
viduals than waste of time and pro|KTty hi these absurd schemes. [A ulhor. ] 
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independent of all future care about subsistence on your 
pilgrimage.” 

‘ Tlie pious Hadjee, however, was of a different mind from 
the devotee, and politely rejected the offer of the powder by 
which he was to acquire riches, declaring that the possession 
of such aJi article would rob him of the best treasure he 
enjoyed, namely, the most perfect reliance on Hmi, by whom 
the birds of the air are fed from day to day without labour 
or care, and who had hitherto fed him both in the city and 
in the desert ; and that in this trust he had comforts and 
consolations which the whole world could not grant him : 
“ My God, in whom I trust, will never desert me whilst I rely 
on Him alone for succour and support.” ’ 

My excellent friend says, such pilgruns as the one described 
may pass through the haunts of the Bedouins without fear 
or sorrow, and they are always resi)ected. The next anecdote 
1 am about to relate will develop more particularly the 
Aral)\s natural disposition, and how necessary it is for men 
really to be that they would seem, when placed by circumstances 
within their reach. Some of the parties were known to my 
venerable relative. 

‘ Six Miissulmauns from India were travelling on foot in 
Arabia ; they assumed the title of pilgrim mendicants. On 
a certain day they drew nigh to the tent of a Bedouin Arab, 
who went out to meet tliein, and entering into conversation, 
soon discovered by their talk that they were poor pilgrims 
from India, who depended on casual bounties from men of 
their faith for their daily meal. The Bedouin, though a robber, 
had respect for the commands of his religion ; and with that 
respect he boasted a due share of hospitable feeling towards’ 
all who were of his own faith ; he accordingly told them they 
were welcome to his home, and the best meal he could provide 
for them, which offers they very gladly accepted, and followed 
him to the tent. 

' The Arab desired his wife to take water to his guests and 
wash tiicir feet after the fatigue of their day’s march, and 
told her in secret to divert their attention whilst he went out 
ill search of plundej*, tJuit the hospitality of an Arab might be 
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shown to the strangers. Then mounting his fleet-camel, he 
was quickly out of sight. Many a weary circuit the Arab 
made, his ill stars prevailed ; not a Kauflaah nor a traveller 
could he meet, whence a supply might be extracted, to be 
the means of providing for his guests ; his home was penniless, 
and with the Bedouins, none give credit. Ilis bad success 
dispirited him, and he returned to tlie back of lus tent, to 
consult what was best to be done in this emergency. The 
only thing he possessed in the world fit for food was the 
animal on which he rode, from day to day, to levy contribu- 
tions ujjon the passing traveller. 

‘ Ills only immediate resource was to kill his favourite 
camel, llis lionour was at stake ; the sacrifice would be 
great ; he was attached to the beast ; the loss would be 
irreparable, he thought : — ^>'ct every weighty argument on one 
side to preserve the earners life, was as quickly overturned 
in the reflection of his Arabian honour ; — his visitors must 
be fed, and this was the only way he could contrive the meal. 
With trembling hands and half-averted eyes, the caniel’s blood 
was shed ; with one plunge liis favourite ceased to breathe. 
For some minutes, the Arab could not look on his poor faithful 
servant ; but pride drove pity from her haunt, and the animal 
was quickly skinned and dressed in savoury dishes, with his 
wife’s assistance. At length, the food jjrepared, the Arab and 
his wife placed the most choice portions before their guests, 
and whilst they dined attended them with respectful assiduity ; 
selecting for each the most delicate pieces, to induce the 
travellers to eat, and evince the cordial welcome tendered by 
the host.^ 

‘ The travellers havijig dined ; the Arab and his wife took 
their turn at the feast witli apiJctites most keen, — forgetful 
even, for the time, whence the savoury dishes were procured ; 
and if an intruding thought of his favourite camel shot across 
the mind of the Arab, it was quickly chased in the reflection 

‘ One of the best-kuowa versions of this famous tale is found in 'Tha 
Dtcamcroti of Boccaccio, Day 5, novel D. It goes back to Buddhist 
times, and is told of Hatim Tai, the model of Oriental liberality. For 
numerous parallels, see A. C. Lee, The Decameron of Boccaccio, its 
Bourcea and Analofjuci, 1909, pp. 170 If. 
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that his prided honour was secured by the sacrifice, and that 
reflection was to liini a suflicient coinpensation. 

‘ The pilgrims, refreshed by food, were not inclined to de])art, 
and as they were urged to stay by tlieir friendly host, they 
slept conifortal)ly in the Arab’s tent, on coarse mats, the only 
bed known to the wandering Bedouins, The morning found 
them preparing to pursue their marcli ; but the Arab pressed 
their continuance another day, to share with him in the 
abundance his camel afforded for the wliolc of the party. 
The travellers were not unwilling to delay their departure, 
for they had journeyed many days without much ease, and 
with very little food ; their host’s conversation also was 
amusing, and this second day of hospitality by the Arab was 
an addition to the comfort and convenience of the weary 
pilgrims. 

‘ The following morning, as w^as fixed, the travellers rose to 
take leave of tlieir benevolent host and his attentive wife ; 
each as he embraced the Arab, had some grateful w^ord to 
add, for the good they liad received at Ids Iiands. Tlic last 
of the pilgrims, having embraced the Arab, was w^alking from 
the tent, w^hen the dog belonging to the host seized the man 
by his garment and held him fast. What is this ? ” inquired 
the Arab, “ surely you must have deceived me ; my dog is 
wise as he is trusty, — he never yet lied to his master. This 
1 ibaadhar of yours he has taken a fancy to it seems ; but 
you shall have my coat of better-looking stuff for your old 
chintz garment. Wc will exchange labaadhars,' my friend,” 
said the Arab, Ihrowdng his own tow^ards the hesitating 
traveller. His fellow-pilgrims, hearing altercation, advanced, 
and with surprise listened to the parley going on between the 
host and guest. — I have a veneration for my chintz, old as 
it is,” said the pilgrim ; “ it has been my companion for many 
years, brother ; indeed I cannot part with it.” The dog held 
fast the garment, and the Arab, finding persuasion was but 
loss of w'ords, cast a frown of deep meaning on the travellers, 
and addressed them : — Ye came to me beggars, hungry and 
fatigued ; I believed ye were poor, and I sheltered ye these 
two days, and fed yc with my best ; nay, more, I even killed 
^ Lahada, ‘ a rain coat, wrapper’. 
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iny useful camel, that your hunger iiiiglit be appeased. Had 
I known there was money with any of ye, iny poor beast’s 
life might yet have been spared ; but it is too late to repent 
the sacrifice I made to serve you.” Then, looking steadfastly 
at the chintz-robed traveller, he added, in a tone of sharp 
authority, Come, change garments ! — here, no ojic disputes 
my commands ! ” 

‘ The trembling pilgrim reluctantly obeyed. The Arab took 
lip tlie garment and proceeded with it to wliere the lire was 
kindled. “ Now we shall sec what my trusty dog discovered 
in your tattered cliintz,” said the Arab, as he threw it on the 
lire. All the jiilgrinis hovered round the flames to watch what 
would result from the consuming garment, with intense 
anxiety. ^J'he x\rab drew from the embers one hundred gold 
mohurs, to the surprise and wonder of all the travellers, save 
him wlio owned the chintz garment ; he had kept liis treasures 
so secretly, that even in their greatest distress he allowed 
his brother pilgrims to suffer, with himself, want and ]>rivations 
which, owing to his lust for gold, he had no heart to relieve. 

‘ The Arab selected from the prize he had obtained, by the 
exchange of garments, ten gold mohurs, and presented them 
to the owner with a sharp rebuke for liis duplicity, alluding 
to the meanness he liad been guilty of in seeking and accepting 
a meal from a Bedouin, whilst lie possessed so much wealth 
about his person; then adding, — “There is nothing hidden 
troni God ; 1 killed my sole treasure to give food to the poor 
hungry travellers ; my deed of charity is rewarded ; deceit 
in you is punished by the loss of that wealth you deserved not 
to possess. ^ — Depart, and be thankful that your life is spared ; 
tJicrc arc some of my tribe wlio would not liavc permitted you 
to go so easily ; you have enough spared to you for your 
journey ; in future, avoid base deceptions.” ’ 

Of the Kaabah (Holy House) many wonderful things arc 
recorded in the several commentaries on the Khoraun, and 
other ancient authorities, which it w^ould fill my letter to 
detail. I will, however, make mention of the mystic chain as 
a sample of the many superstitious Jiabits of that age. 

It is said, ‘ A chain was suspended from the roof of Kaabah, 
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whither the people assembled to settle (by the touch) disputed 
rights in any case of doubt between contending parties.’ 

Many curious things are related as having been decided by 
this mystic chain/ which it should seem, by their description, 
could only be reached by the just person in the cause to be 
decided, since, however long the arm of the faulty person, he 
could never reach the chain ; and however short the person’s 
arm who was in tlie right, he always touched the chain with- 
out dilliculty. I will here relate one of the anecdotes on this 
subject. 

‘ Two pilgrims travelled together in Arabia ; on the way 
one robbed the otiicr of his gold coins, and secreted them 
carefully in the hollow of his cane or staff. His companion 
missing his cash, accused him of the theft, and when disputes 
had risen high between them, they agreed to visit the mystic 
chain to settle their difference. Arriving at Kaabah, their 
intentioiis being disclosed to the keepers of the place, the thief 
claimed the privilege, being the accused, of first reaching to 
touch the chain ; he then gave the staff in which he had 
deposited the money into his fellow-pilgrim’s hands, saying, 

Keep this, whilst I go to prove my innocence.” He next 
advanced and made the usual prayer, adding to which, “ Lord, 
whatever I have done amiss I strive to remedy ; I repent, 
and I restore ” ; then raising his arm, Jie touched the chain 
without dilliculty. The spectators were much surprised, be- 
cause all believed he was actually the thief. The man who 
lost his gold, freely forgave his fellow-traveller, and expressed 
sorrow that he had accused him wrongfully; yet he washed 
to prove that he was not guilty of falsehood — having really 
lost his gold, — and declared he also would approach the chain 
to clear himself from such a suspicion, ” Here,” said he to 
the criminal, ” take back your staff ; ” and he advanced 
within the Kaabali, making the required prayer, and adding, 
“ Now my Creator will grant me mercy and favour, for He 
knoweth my gold was stolen, and I have not spoken falsely 
in that, yet I know not who is the thief.” He raised his hand 
and grasped the chain, at which the people were much amazed.’ 

1 This is probably some local tradition, of which no record ai)i7cars in 
travellers^ accounts of the Ka*aba. 
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It is presumed, by writers of a later period, that this cireum* 
stance tiircw the mystic properties of the chain out of favour ; 
for it was soon after removed secretly, these writers add, and 
its disappearance made the subject of much conjecture ; no 
one could ever ascertain by whom it was taken, but tlie general 
belief is, that it was conv^eyed away by supernatural agency. 
Another marvellous story is recorded of the Kaabah, as 
follows : 

‘ A ])oor pilgrim, nearly famishing with hunger, while 
encircling the Holy House, on looking up towards the building 
observed the water-spout of gold ^ hanging over his head. He 
prayed that his wants might be relieved, adding, ‘‘ To Tiiec, 
O God, notlving is diilicult. At thy command, that spout of 
gold may descend to my relief ; ” holding the skirt of his 
garment to receive it, in answer to his faithful address. The 
spout had been firmly fixed for ages, yet it fell as the j)ilgrim 
finished his prayer. He lost no time in walking away with 
his valuable gift, and offered it to a merchant lor sale, who 
immediately recognizing tlie gold spout of Kaabah, accused 
the pilgrim of sacrilege, and without delay handed him over 
to the Sheruff ^ of Mecca, to answer for his crime. He declared 
his innocence to the Sheruff, and told him how he became 
possessed of the treasure. The Sheruff had some difliculty in 
believing his confession, yet perceiving he liad not the appear- 
ance of a common thief, he told him, if what lie had declared 
was true, the goodness of God would again be extended 
towards him on the trial he proposed to institute. The spout 
was restored to its original position on the Kaabah, and made 
secure. This done, the pilgrim was required to repeat his 
faithful address to God, in the presence of the assembled 
multitude ; when, to their astonishment, it again descended 
at the instant his prayer was finished. Taking up the spout 

^ On the north-west side of the Ka'aba is a water-spout, called 
Mi’zabu’r-Rahmah, ‘ the spout of Mercy \ It is made of gold, and was 
sent from Constantinople in A. a. 1573. It carries the rain-water from 
the roof, and discharges it orvthc grave of Ishmael. — Hughes, Dictionary 
of pp. 257, 337. 

“ The Sharif, ‘ honourable,’ is the local ruler of Mecca and the Hajaz ; 
see Encyclopaedia Britannica, xvii. 1)52 ; Burton, niyrimaye, ii. 3. 
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without hesitation, he was walking away with it very quietly, 
when the people flocked round him, believing him to be some 
sainted person, and earnestly requested him to bestow on 
them small portions of his raiment as relics of his holy person. 
The Shcrutf tlicn clothed him in rich garments, and in lieu 
of the gold spout — which none could now dispute his right 
to, — the same weight of gold in the current coin of Arabia 
was given to him, thus raising hin\ from beggary to alliuence.’ 

I have often heard Meer lladjee Shaah speak of this gold 
spout which adorns the Kaabah, being held in great veneration 
by the pilgrims who make the Hadje to that place. 

All Mussulmauns ])crforrning the pilgrimage pay a kind of 
tax to the Sheriifl* of Mecca. The present possessors of power 
in Mecca are of the Soonie sect. The admission money, in 
consequence, falls heavy on the Shcahs, from whom they exact 
heavy sums, out of jealousy and prejudice. This renders it 
dillicult for the ])oor Sheah pilgrim to gain admittance, and 
it is even suspected that in many cases they are induced to 
hdsify themselves, when it is demanded of them what sect 
they belong to, rather than be denied entrance after their 
severe trial to reach the coniines of Mecca. The tax levied 
on the Soonics is said to be trilling in proportion to that of 
the Shcahs. 

Amongst the different places visited by each Hadjee, — after 
the circuit is made, — a zeearut to the tomb of Ali at Nudghiff 
Usheruff, and the far-famed Kraabaallah of Hasan and Ilosein 
are esteemed indispensable engagements, if it be possible ; 
there is not, however, any command to this effect in the 
Mussulman n law, but the Sheahs, zealous for their leaders, 
are willing to think they do honour to their memory, by 
visiting those tombs which contain the mortal renmins of their 
respected Kmaums. 

Travelling through this part of Arabia, Meer Hadjee Shaah 
says, is attended with much inconvenience and fatigue ; but 
he failed not at each pilgrimage he made, to pay a visit to 
the mausoleums of his forefathers. He tells me that Kraa- 
baallah was for a long time almost an interdicted visit, through 
the power of the Soofiies, who were so jealous of the respect 
paid to the Emaums, that the Turks (who are Sooiiies) raised 
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the price of admission within the gates to one hundred gold 
pieces. At that time very few people could gratify their 
yearnings beyond the outside view of the mausoleum ; and 
even now that the entrance-money is much reduced the sums 
so collected yield a handsome revenue to the Turks. 

I will here introduce an anecdote which proves the value 
certain individuals set on the zeearut (sacred visit) to Kraa- 
baallah, which I have received from my revered pilgrim-friend 
and relative. 

‘ Amongst the applicants for admission at the gates of 
Kraabaallah was an aged woman clothed in ragged garments. 
The gatekeeper, judging from her appearance, that she was 
destitute of money, scoffed at her presumi)tion ; she, how- 
ever, produced the price of admission with much confidence 
of manner, and demanded entrance without further rlelay. 
The keepers now suspected the old woman to be a thief, and 
commenced interrogating her how she became possessed of so 
large a sum. The })oor old woman answered them, “ I have 
laboured hard for thirty years at my spinning-wheel, and have 
debarred myself during those years of all superfluities, con- 
tenting myself with a bare subsistence ; I have done this that 
the dearest wish of my heart might once* in my lifetime be 
gratified, to visit and weep over the tomb of my Ernaums. 
Here, take the fruits of my labour, and let me have my reward ; 
every moment delayed is agony to me.” ’ 

In journeying through Arabia, pilgrims arc mucJi annoyed 
with the intrusion they so frequently meet witli from the idle 
Arabs, who force their way into every stranger’s place of 
sojourn without ceremony, to strain the nerves of charity 
from ‘ brethren of the faith ’. 

There is a maxim w^ell known amongst Miissuhnauns, — the 
words of Mahumud, — ‘ With the faithful, all are brothers ’ ; 
and this is the pass-word with those idle men who pretend 
to have too much pride to beg, and are yet too indolent b) 
labour for their support. 

A Mussulmaun, — however great his rank, — is seated with 
his friends and attendants ; an Arab, who lives by tjjis method, 
stalks into the tent or apartment, salutes the nmster with, 

^ Salaam-oon-ali Koom ! ’ (health or peace be wilh you !) and 
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unbidden takes his seat on the nearest vacant spot to the head 
person of the assembly. After the first surprise excited by 
the stranger’s intrusion, he looks at the master and says, 
‘ I claim the privilege of a brother ’ ; by which it is to be 
understood the Arab requires money from tlic richer man of 
his faith. A small sum is tendered, he receives it without 
indicating any sense of obligation, rises from his seat, and 
moves off with no other than the familiar salute which marked 
his entrance, ‘ Salaam-oon-ali Koom ! ’ ^ 

A rich Eunuch, of Lucknow, accompanied Meer Hadjee 
Shaah on one of his pilgrimages, with a large Kauflaah. Upon 
one occasion, when the whole party were seated in friendly 
conclave, some of these idle Arabs entered in the w^ay described ; 
the Eunuch was unacquainted with the language, or the 
manners of Arabia, and expressed his dislike to their freedom 
in warm language, and evident anger in his countenance ; 
many had claimed the tribute of brotherhood, when the 
Eunuch, who was accustomed in his own country to receive 
respect and deference from inferiors, lost all patience with the 
uncourtly intrusion of the Arabs, and evinced his wrath to 
the proud Arab then present, who understood by his violent 
manners, if not by his language, that he was offended with 
him. The good sense and kindly manner of Meer Hadjee 
Shaah restored tranquillity in the assembly ; he gave mone>' 
to the man, and apologized for his friend’s ignorance of the 
customs of Arabia : thus preventing the enraged Arab from 
fulfilling his threat of forcing the Eunuch to appear before 
the Sheruff of Mecca. 

Nudghiff Usheruff, the burying-plaee of Ali, is the resort 
of many pious men of the Mussulmaiin persuasion, as well as 
the shrine to be visited by ‘ the faithful ’ of the Sheah sect. 
Amongst the many singular stories I have heard of the devout 
men of that religion, I select one from the number relating 
to a man^whose abode was — through choice — near the shrine 
of their beloved Emaum Ali. I shall give it in exactly the 
style I have received it, through my husband's translation, 
from an old work in the Persian language. 


• Afi-Snhlmn-nlai-l'mn, ‘ Praoo be with yon ! ' 
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‘ In the reign of Nadir Shaah,^ a devout man of the faith 
took up his abode in the vicinity of Niidghiff Usheniff in 
Arabia. He was a Syaad, named Plarshim ; ^ a man of great 
learning, whose heart was set on seeking with love the most 
merciful God, whom he served faithfully. Syaad Harshim, 
conscious that the riches and honours of this world are 
inadequate to procure eternal happiness, and feeling convinced 
that the more humble a man’s mode of living is, the greater 
are the prospects of escaping temptations in this life of proba- 
tion, resolved on labouring for his daily bread, and relinquished 
with his paternal home, the abundance and riches which his 
ancient house had long boasted. 

‘ Syaad Harshim selected Niidghiff Usheniff for his sojourn, 
and the business of a woodman for a calling. The pietj" of 
his life, and the goodness of his heart, drew upon him the 
respect of the inhabitants of the city. It was his practice to 
spend every daj'^ in the jungle (wilderness) cutting fire-wood, 
of which he gave a light burthen to his ass ; and returning 
towards evening to the populated city, he found ready cus- 
tomers for the load which his day’s labour produced. His 
honesty and love of truth were proverbial : he asked the price 
for his wood which he intended to take ; if more was offered, 
it was rejected, — if less, he would not accept it. 

‘ One evening, a man of superior address to his usual 
customers, but poorly clad, met him at the entrance of the 
street, and bargained for the load of wood. Syaad Harshim 
was penetrating, and couhl not help expressing his surprise 
at the eircumstanee of one, evidently moving in a higher 
sphere, being there to purchase wood. “ I see,” said the 

^ Nadir 8hah, born a shepherd, A. d. 1()87, aided Shah Tahmaap 
against Ashraf, leader of the Afghans, defeated him, and restored his 
master in 1730. Afterwards he deposed Tahmasj), and raised his infant 
son to the throne of Persia, under the title of *Abbas TIT. But he con- 
1 inued to rule the country, and on the death of ‘Abbas in 1736t.lie became 
king. He marched on India in 1 739, defeated the Emperor Muhammad 
on the historic field of Panipat, sacked Delhi, and perpetrated a horrible 
massacre. He returned to Persia laden with spoil, but his tyranny 
excited the hostility of the nofdes, and he was assassinated in 1747, and 
buried at Mashhad. 

“ Sayyid Hashim. 
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Syaad to the purchaser, “ that your station is superior to 
your circumstances ! — How is this ? ” — “ My story,” replied 
the stranger, “ is not, I fear, uncommon in this age of the 
world. I will relate it briefly : — I was once a rich man, and 
iny mind was set on making the pilgrimage. Aware that 
valuables and money would be an incumbrance to me on my 
journey, I applied to the Kauzy of this city to take charge 
of all my worldly riches during my absence, to which he 
readily consented, and having packed my jewels, money, and 
valuables in a strong chest with a good lock, I gave it into 
his charge and departed. 

^ ‘‘ My pilgrimage accomplished, and tired of a wandering 
life, I returned liome after a few years' absence, waited on 
the Kauzy, and applied for the treasure 1 liad deposited in 
his care ; he denied all knowledge of me or my valuables, 
[iretcnded not to understand me, called me an impostor, and 
eventually drove me from his house with violence. I again 
tried the Kauzy by expostulation, and sent my friends to 
him, but all without benefit ; for here I am as you see me, 
Syaad Harshim, reduced to penury by the Kauzy’s injustice. 
The world esteems him a person of great character, and con- 
demns me as the unjust one. Well ! I can say no more ; 
I know that God is inercilul, I put my trust in Him ! ” 

Ameen,” responded the Syaad, do you so, and it will yet 
be well with you." 

‘ The stranger lingered with the sympathizing Woodman, 
and after some time had elapsed he asked him if he would 
interest himself with the Kauzy to effect a restitution of his 
rights, adding, “ All are willing to give you, C) Syaad, great 
credit for superior virtues ". Harshim replied he had no merit 
to call for his fellow-mortals’ good opinion, but as he felt 
interested in the affair he would certainly visit the unjust man, 
and requested the stranger to meet him at the Kauzy ’s door 
on the following morning. 

‘ Arrived at the Kauzy ’s residence, Harshim was received 
with evident pleasure, for though Init a woodman, he yet was 
known to be a person of superior rank, and a man universally 
respected for his great piety. After the common salutations, 
the Syaad stated the object of his visit, assuring the Kauzy 
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he was actuated purely by good feelings towards him in the 
part he had undertaken ; — ^being desirous only of preserving 
his soul from the evil that attended the unjust men of this 
world, who die without repentance and restitution to those 
whom they liave injured. Then calling the stranger forward, 
he said with lirnuiess of voice and manner, “ Behold this 
man ! he left money and jewels in your cliarge whilst he went 
on his duty to tlie pilgrimage ; he comes now to demand his 
property, give back his chest of treasures without delay, 
honestly and justly, as you hope for mercy in a future state ! ” 

‘ The Kauzy answered, “ I have it not, Syaad Harshim, you 
may believe me ; this fellow wickedly raises the falsehood to 
injure me, and it is as much to his own dishonour as to my 
discredit. I beg, therefore, you will neither give credit to his 
base assertions, nor think so meanly of me ; my station as 
Kauzy of this district should, methinks, screen me from such 
imputations.” — “ True,” said Harshim, the station you 
occupy in the world, and the ])lace you hold as Kauzy, prevent 
suspicion from attaching to you ; hence this ])oor man has 
not yet found redress to the justice of his claims. I would 
have you believe me sincerely your friend, in desiring to bring 
your heart to repentance, and thus only can your soul’s safety 
be secured. I know you to have this man’s property, and 
your own heart even now convicts you of the injustice yon 
practise. Nothing is hidden from God ; — reflect on the j)unisJi- 
ment prepared for the unrepenting hypocrite. Listen, whilst 
I relate to you my own convictions, or rather cx})ericnee, of 
that terrible punishment wliich is prepared for the impenitent 
hardened sinner beyond the grave. 

^ “ I have been a woodman for several years, and by my 
daily labour have earned my coarse food. Some years since, 
I was sick and unable to pursue my usual occupation ; my 
supply was thus cut off. Recpiiring temporary relief, I applied 
to a rich Banker of this city for a trifling loan ; my request 
was promptly complied with, and I engaged to repay the sum 
by two pice each day upon again resuming my employment# 
By the mercy of God I recovered ; and on the evcjiing of 
eacli day, as I sold the wood rny day’s labour produced in 
the market, I paid the Banker two pice. On the very day, 

AT.T 
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however, that the last two were to have been paid, the Banker 
died. Thus I remained his debtor still. Often had I thought 
of tlie circumstance that I was his debtor, and with real 
regret ; yet the sum was small, and with this I became 
reconciled. 

‘ “ Not long after his decease I was visited with a dream, 
important to all the world to know, and I therefore desire to 
make it [)ublic. Judgement was opened to my view ; the 
beauty of heaven was displayed on one side, and the torments 
of hell on the other. My dream presented many people waiting 
their award, wliom I liad known in life, and amongst the 
number my creditor the Banker ; he was standing on the 
brink of that fiery yawming gulf wJiieJi is prepared for the 
wicked and unjust. His attendant angels produced the docu- 
ments of their faithful keeping, — good and evil actions of every 
mortal arc thus registered, — one exhibited a small blank book 
in wliich not one good deed had been recorded, and that pre- 
sented by the other, containing the evils of his ways on earth, 
appeared to me an immense volume filled throughout. 

‘ ‘ Take him to his merited torments ! ’ was pronounced in 

an awfid tone of command. — ‘ Have mercy ! have pity ! ’ cried 
the Banker, in a supplicating voice. — ‘ Produce one claim for 
l)ity,’ was heard. — The Banker in agony looked wildly round, 
as if in search of something he might urge in extenuation, when 
casting his eyes on me he exclaimed, ‘ There ! oh, tliere is one ! 
who when in trouble I relieved, and he is still my debtor ! ’ 

‘ “ Tn my dream this appeared too slender a benefit to draw 
forth the slightest remission of the punislunents awarded to his 
deserts. ‘Away with him!’ was heard. — ‘Oh I’ cried the 
Banker’s soul, ‘draw near to me, thou good, virtuous, and 
luimble Woodman, that the reflected light of thy virtues may 
give one instant’s ease to my present torture. Let me but 
touch tlie righteous Harshim, and I will depart to my just 
punishment with submission ! ’ 

‘ “ I was jiermitted to gratify the unhappy spirit, wondering 
at the same time what benefit he could derive from touching 
me. Advancing near the tortured soul he stretched forth his 
hand and touched me on the knee ; it was like a firebrand ; 
I drew back hastily and found my knee was scorched. ‘ Return 
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to men with warnings,’ said the wretched spirit. ‘ Tell them of 
my unhappy state ; tell them what are the tortures of the 
wicked ; that touch you have received on your knee, is of the 
same nature my whole body suffers in eternal flames.’ — Tlie 
pain I suffered in my knee disordered my sleep ; I awoke in 
agony, and here it is to this day,” said the Woodman, untying 
a bandage from his knee. “ Examine the place, and be 
warned, O Kauzy, by the terrible certainty^ I have brouglit 
from that Hanker whom y’^ou knew, and who is now suffering for 
his injustice on c.arth. I have been lame from that nigld of 
my dream,” continued Sy^aad Ilarshim, but I shall rejoice 
in the pain, if the example influence one hardened sinner to 
repent, whilst repentance may avail.” 

‘ During the recital of the dream, Sy^aad Ilarshim watched 
the countenance of the Kauzy, who tried in vain to hide the 
guilty cliangcs of his face. The Syaad at last fixed his keen 
e^^cs on him, “ Now, friend,” said he, it would be great folly 
to add guilt to guilt by farther subterfuge. I know the day, 
the hour, you ingeniously^ substituted a false key to this man’s 
chest ; I could tell you what you wickedly^ took out ; the 
place wliere it is secreted, even, is not hidden from my know- 
ledge ; go, bring it from your wife’s apartment ; a little labour 
will remove it from the corner near the bcdsteail.” 

‘ The Kauzy was now subdued by the cominanding truths of 
the Sy^aad, and his heart being softened by’^ the fearful relation 
of the Banker’s torment, he sank to the earth with shame and 
remorse, — “ I acknowledge my sin, thou holy man of truth ; — 
forgive me ! ” he cried, “ forgive me, oh my God ! I am indeed 
repentant, and by this holy man’s means I am brought to a 
sense of my guilt ! ” He then went to the women’s apartment, 
brought out the chest and delivered it to the owner, entreating 
Syaad Ilarshim to forgive him. 

‘ The Syaad replied, “ I have nothing to forgive, nor power 
to remit ; my advice you have freely, and may it serve you ! 
Seek pardon from God who loves to be sought, and whose 
mercy never faileth. He is not the God of revenge, where 
repentance is sincere ; but He is the God of mercy to all who 
seek Him faithfully. His mercy is already extended to you, 
for He has given you time to repent ; — but for His mercy, you 

k2 
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had been taken to your ptinishment, whilst you had no thoughts 
of repentance in your guilty heart. Farewell ! let me know 
by your future life, that Syaad Harsliim’s lost labour in the 
jungle of this day, has produced something to the better 
harvest — awakening one sinner to a sense of his danger.” ’ 

Meer Hadjee Siiaah has related to me many singular anec- 
dotes of this Syaad Harshim, which are generally spoken of, 
and believed to be true by the sojourners at Nudghiff Uslieruff. 
His memory is much respected by the Mussulman ns, and the 
acts of his life arc registered with the veneration paid to saints, 
amongst people of more enlightened nations. They con- 
fidently assert, that whenever Syaad Harshim presented him- 
self at the entrance to Nudghiff Ushcruff, the gates, which are 
always kept locked, flew open to receive liim. 

In proof that he disregarded worldly possessions, the fol- 
lowing is related of him in the ancient works both of Arabia 
and Persia : — 

‘ Tlie great conqueror, Nadir Shaah, on one occasion visited 
the shrine of Ali, with a vast retinue of his chiefs, courtiers, 
and followers. The King heard, whilst at Nudghiff Llsheruff, 
of the sainted life led l)y the Woodman, Syaad Harshim, in that 
neighbourhood, and he felt disposed to tender a present of 
money and valuables, to induce the Syaad’s prayer for his 
future prosperity. Accordingly, the King commanded trays 
to be filled from his Indian spoils, which were sent wdth a 
message, humbly couclicd, entreating the good Syaad w^ould 
accept his offering of respect, and make prayers to God for him. 

‘ The trays were conveyed by servants of the King, who 
arrived at the Syaad’s hut at the moment he was satisfying the 
demands of nature with a meal of coarse barley bread and 
pure water. What is all this ? ” inquired the Sj^aad, on 
seeing the valuables before him. “ An humble offering from 
the great Nadir Shaah,” replied the messenger, “ who entreats 
you will honour him by the acceptance of his presents, and 
offer your pious prayer for God’s mercy in his behalf.” “ My 
prayers ”, said the Syaad, “ I can promise shall be made duly 
and truly, but not my acceptance of liis gifts. Take back these 
hateful, useless things ! Tell Nadir Shnah, Syaad Harshim 
will not even touch them.” The messenger tried persuasions 
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without avail ; he was constrained to return to his royal master, 
with his loaded trays. 

‘ No sooner were the King’s servants out of sight, than the 
wife of Syaad Harshim vented her disappointment in no 
measured strain of anger towards her husband. “ Here am 
I,” said the old lady, a very slave in consequence of our 
poverty, a very beggar in appearance, and my scanty meal of 
coarse bread is scarce suflicieiit to keep me in bodily strength ; 
surely you ought to have remembered me, when the King’s 
offering was before you — even if you liked not to accept it for 
yourself.” — “ I might indeed”, he replied, ‘Miave done as you 
say, wife, had I known your sentiments sooner ; but I believed 
you were as contented as myself with homely fare and honest 
labour ; but be comforted, you shall have a share of the next 
offering made by the King to Syaad Harshim, provided your 
present inclination remains unchanged by time.” This pro- 
mise quieted the wife’s angry humour, and peace was again 
restored between them. 

‘ “ Wife,” said the Syaad, “ this al-kaulock ^ (Arab’s coat 
of calico) of mine requires a little of thy labour ; as I have now 
Tio other garment to change with, I trust you may please to 
wash it whilst I take my slecf) ; — one caution you must observe, 
— I have occasion for the water in which this dress is to be 
washed ; preserve it carefully for me, my good wife ; ” and he 
laid him down on his mat to sleep. The wife, obedient to her 
husband’s wishes, washed his dress, and took care to prcser\'e 
the dirty water ; when he awoke, she brought him the clean 
garment, and received his w^arm commendations for her dili- 
gence. She then produced the pan of dirty water, in which 
she had cleansed the garment, saying, “ There, Syaad Harshim, 

I have done as you desired.” — ‘‘ Very good,” replied her hus- 
band, ” now you must farther oblige me by drinking it — you 
know there is nothing in this w^ater but the sweat of my body 
produced by my daily labour.” The wife, disgusted at the 
strange request of her husband, looked with amazement, and 
fancied he must have lost his senses, “ What is this you re- 
quire of me ? would you poison your wife, O Syaad Harshim, 
with the filth from your skin, the accumulation of many days’ 

^ AlkhaUiq, Turkish, ‘ a coat with sleeves *. 
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labour in the jungles ? art thou mad, to ask thy wife a request 
so unheard of ? ” 

‘ “ Listen to me, wife,” said the Syaad, in gentle terms ; 
“ you profess to love, honour, and respect me, as your faithful, 
lawful husband ; pray can the dirt from my body be more 
offensive to your palate than the scum of Nadir Shaah, whom 
you only know by name ? You would have accepted the 
filthy offerings of a cruel man, who plundered and sacrificed his 
victims to obtain the treasures he possesses ; — you would not 
have scrupled to obtain your future sustenance by the coins of 
Nadir Shaah, gained as they were by the spilling of human 
blood ? Is this your love for Syaad llarsliim ? ” The wife 
threw herself at her husband’s feet, when his speech was 
finished : “ Pardon me, my dear husband ! pardon my ignor- 
ance and self-love ; I sec myself disgraced by harbouring one 
wish for more than is gained by honest industry. No longer 
liavc I any desire for the gold of Nadir Sliaah. Contented as 
yourself, my dear, good husband ! I will continue to labour 
for the honest bread that sustains, nor evei again desire my 
condition to be changed.” ’ 

The Woodman, Syaad Harshim, lived to a great age ; many 
a tear hath fallen on his grave from the good pilgrims visiting 
the shrine of Ali, near which he was buried ; and his resting 
place is reverenced to this day by the passing traveller of his 
own faith. 
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On the subject of Ziickliaut, commanded by Mahiimud to 
his followers, I shall have little to remark ; — the nature of the 
institute is intended to oblige mankind to share with the poor 
a due portion of those benefits they have received through the 
bounty of Divine Providence. Every Mussulmaun is expceled 
by this law to set apart from bis annual income oiie-fortitdh 
part, denominated Zuckhaut (God’s portion), for the sole 
benefit of the poor. I believe there arc not many, — Judging 
by what I have witnessed among the Mussulmiiun po])u]ation 
of Ilindoostaun, — w ho do not expend a much larger portion of 
their yearly income in charitable donations, than the enjoined 
fortieth part. 

The jioor Syaads are not allowed to receive any relief from 
‘ the Zuckhaut ’ ^ ; they being of the Prophet’s blood, are not 
to be included with the indigent for whom these donations are 
generally set apart. I'he strict Mussulmaun of the Shcah sec t 
usually deducts one-tenth ^ from whatever money comes into 
his possession as ‘ the Syaads’ due to whom it is distributed, 
as proper objects present themselves to his knowledge ; much 
in the same way as the tribe of Levi are entitled to the tenth 
of the produce from tlieir brethren of Israel by the Mosaic law. 

The Syaads arc likewise restricted from accepting many 
other charitable offerings, — sutkah for instance — by which is 
meant the several things composing peace-offerings, offerings 
in atonement, &c. The better to explain this I must here 
1 See p. 67. 

* Known among Indian Musalmans as damundh, * tithes ’. 
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describe some of the habits of the Mussulmaun population : — 
When any person escapes from a threatened danger, or acci- 
dent, their friends send offerings of corn, oil, and money ; all 
that is thus sent to the person preserved, must be touched by 
his hand and then distributed amongst tlie poor and needy. 

If any member of a family be ill, a tray is filled with corn, 
and some money laid on it : it is then placed under the bed 
of the sick person for the night ; in the morning this is to be 
distributed amongst the poor. Some people cook bread, and 
place it in the same way with money under the bed of the sick. 
All these things are called Sutkah ^ in whatever form they are 
planned, which is done in a variety of ways ; and, when dis- 
tributed to the poor, are never to be offered to, nor allowed to 
be accepted by, the Syaad race. The scapegoat, an animal in 
good health and without blemish, is another offering of the 
Sutkah denomination : a Syaad is not allowed to be one of 
the number to run after the goat released from the sick chamber. 

When any one is going a journey, the friends send bands of 
silk or riband, in tiie folds of which are secured silver or gold 
coins ; these are to be tied on the arm of the person projecting 
the journey, and such offerings arc called ‘ Emaurn Zaumunec 
or the Eniaurn’s protection. Should the traveller be distressed 
on his journey, he may, without blame, make use of any such 
deposits tied on his arm, but only in emergencies ; none such 
occurring, he is expected, w^hen his journey is accomplished in 
safety, to divide all these offerings of his friends amongst 
righteous people. The Syaads may accept these gifts, such 


' Sadaqah, used in the Koran (ii. 205) for almsgiving. In India the 
term is applied to the custom by wliieh money, clothes, grain, &c., are 
waved over a patient, or only shown to him, and then given away to 
beggars ; or they are placed near the foot of a tree, on the bank of a 
river, or where four roads meet, and are then supposed to carry away 
the disease with them. — Jaffur Shurreef, Qcinoon-e-lslam, p. 252. 

* Imam zdmitn, ‘ a gift to the guardian saint When about to go 
on a Journey, or when any misfortune befalls a person, a coin or metal 
ring is tied up in a cloth coloured with turmeric, in the name of the 
Imam Zamin, and worn on his left arm. When the traveller reaches 
his destination, or gets rid of his afiiiction, it is taken off, and its value, 
with some money in addition, is spent in food or sweetmeats, which are 
offered in the name of the saint. — Jaffur Shurreef, p. 182. 
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being considered holy, — ^paak^ is the original word used, 
literally clean. 

They believe the Emaiims have knowledge of such things as 
pertain to the followers of Mahuinud and his descendants. 
Thus they will say, when desiring blessings and comforts for 
another person, ‘Emauni Zaumunee, Zaumiinee toom kero!’* 
may the Emaums protect you, and give you their safe 
support ! 

The tenths, or Syaads’ dues, are never appropriated to any 
other use than the one designed. Thus they evince their 
respect to the descendants of Mahunuid ; by these tenths the 
poorer race of Syaads are mainly supported ; they rarely 
embark in trade, and never can have any share in banking, 
or such professions as would draw them into dealings of usury. 
They are chiefly employed as writers, inoonshies,* inaiilvees, 
and inoollahs, doctors of law, and readers of the Khorauii ; 
they are allowed to enter the army, to accept oflices of state ; 
and if they possess any employment suflicient to support them- 
selves and family, the true Syaad will not accept from his 
neighbours such charitable donations as may be of service to 
the poor brethren of his race. The Syaads, however poor, 
are seldom known to intrude their distresses, patiently abiding 
until relief be sent through the interposing power of divine 
goodness. 

Such is the way in which they receive the blessings showered 
by the orderings of the Almighty, that one never hears a 
Mussulmaun offer thanks to his earthly benefactor, in return 
for present benefits ; but ‘ Shooghur Allah ! ’ ^ all thanks to 
God ! I was somewhat surprised when first acquainted with 
these people, that they accei)ted any kind of service done 
them with the same salutation as when first meeting in the 
morning, viz. salaam, and a bow, I inquired of the Meer if 
there was no word in Hindoostaiinie that could express the 
‘ Thank you ! ’ so common to us in England ? He bade me 
remark that the Mussulmauns return thanks to God whenever 
they receive a benefit from mortals, whom they consider but as 
the agents appointed by God to distribute His gifts. ‘ All 

^ * hnam Zahnhunxy Zamani turn karo, 

* MuTiahi, ‘ a writer, secretary \ * Shukr Allah. 
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thanks to God ! ’ is repeated with every benefit received ; and 
this follows every meal or cup of water as naturally, as to eat 
or to drink is preceded by ‘ Bis ma Allah ! ’ ^ — In tlie name, or 
to the praise of God ! 

Amongst the many clioicc things I have gleaned from the 
work so often quoted in my Letters, viz. ‘ Hyaatool Kaaloob 
the following, througli my Mcer’s aid in translatioji, may here 
be inserted. 


MiVilUMUD’S ADVICE 

‘ Observe, ye faithful, there are live things most acceptable 
to God the Creator, from man, Ilis creature : — 

1st. " A generous gift, made when you have the greatest 
necessity yourself for that which you give away. 

2ad. ‘ All gifts that arc free-will offerings of the heart, 
neither expecting nor desiring your bounty, should be re- 
warded, either by returns or acknowledgements. 

8rd. ‘ To be most humble, when in the enjoyment of the 
greatest prosperity. 

4th. ‘ To promote [)eace, when the reason for indulging your 
anger is most entieiiig. 

5th. ‘ To forgive freely from the heart, when the power to 
revenge is present with you.’ 

You perceive a system of charitable feeling is inculcated by 
the laws of Mahumud ; and in cv"cry-day practice it is found to 
be the prominent feature in their general habits. It is common 
with the meanest of the people to offer a share of their food to 
any one calling upon them at meal-time. I have seen this 
amiable trait of character in all classes of the people ; and 
often on a river voyage, or a land journey, when the servants 
cook their dinner under a tree or by the bank of the river, if 
a dog, which they consider an unclean animal, advances within 
their reach, a portion of their food is thrown to him with that 
kindliness of feeling which induces tlicm to share with the 
hungry, whatever gifts they receive from the Author of all 

^ BVsmi'llah : the full form is hi smVlWi 'r-rahmdni 'r^rahim, ‘ In the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ! ’ These latter titles 
are omitted when going into battle, or when slaughtering animals. 
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good.^ Except in seasons of famine, no one need despair of 
having suHicient to support nature, wherever the Miissiilmauns 
congregate. I speak it to their credit, and in justice to their 
character. 

^ The Prophet ordered that when a dog drinks from a vessel, it must 
be washed seven times, the first cleansing being with earth. But the dog 
of the Seven Sleei)ers will be admitted into Heaven. — Koran, xviii. 17. 
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MussulmaunE esiivals. — Buckrah Eadc — Ishmael believed to have been 
offered in sacrifice by Abraham and not Isaac. — Descent of the Mus- 
siilrnauns from Abraham. — The Eadc-gaarh. — Presentation of Nuzzas. 
— Elephants. — Description of the Khillaut (robe of honour). — 
Customs on the day of Buckrah Eado. — Nou-Boze (New Year’s Day). 
— Manner of its celebration. — The Bussund (Spring-colour). — The 
Sahbund. — Observances during this month. — Festival of the New 
Moon. — Suijcrstition of the Natives rcsj)ecting the influence of the 
Moon. — Their practices during an eclij^se. — Sui)poscd effects of the 
Moon on a wound. — Medicinal ai)plication of lime in Hindoostaun. — 
Observance of Shubh-burraat. 

An account of the Mussulmaun festivals, I imagine, deserves 
a Letter ; for in many of them I have been able to trace, not 
only the habits and manners of the people with whom I was 
sojourning, but occasionally marks of their particular faith 
have been strongly developed in these observances, to most of 
which they attach considerable importance. Buckrah Eade, 
for instance, is a festival about as interesting to the Natives, as 
Christmas-day is to the good people of England ; Vnd the day 
is celebrated amongst all classes and denominations of Mussul- 
niauns with remarkable zeal and energy. 

The particular event which gives rise to Buekrah Eade ^ 
is the well-known circumstance of Abraham offering his son in 
sacrifice to God. The Mussulmuuns, however, insist that the 
son so offered was Ishmael, and not Isaac, as our Scriptures 
declare. I have before remarked that I had frequent argu- 
ments with the learned men of that persuasion on this subject, 
which provoked a minute investigation of their most esteemed 
authors, to decide between our opinions. The author of 
‘ The Hyaatool Kaaloob ’ advances many authorities, which 
the Mussulmauns deem conclusive, all of whom declare that 
Ishmael was the son demanded and offered in sacrifice ; and 

^ See p. 78. 
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two only, I think, of the many names that author quotes, were 
disposed to doubt whether it was Isaac or Ishmacl. An 
evident proof, I think, that on some former oecasion there had 
existed a difference of opinion on this subject among men of 
their persuasion. The result of the present inquiry, however, 
is that they believe Ishmael was the offering and not Isaac ; 
wliilst I remain equally convinced of the correctness of our 
sacred book. 

The Mussulmaiins, I should remark, as well as the Jews, trace 
their origin to Abraham, the former througli Islimael, and the 
latter through Isaac ; and it is more tlian probable that to 
this circumstance may be attributed the decided prejudice of 
opinion, in favour of Ishmael being the person offered in 
sacrifice. Whether this be the case or not, these children of 
Abraham annually testify their reverence for their progenitor, 
and respect for his faith towards God, in the way most congenial 
to their particular ideas of honouring the memory of their 
forefathers. 

I have thus attempted to sketch the origin of the festival, it 
shall now be my task to describe the way in which the Mussul- 
maims of Hindoostaun celebrate Biickrah Eade. 

On this day all classes of people, professing ‘ the faith 
sacrifice animals, according to their circumstances ; some offer 
up camels, others sheep and goats, lambs or kids. It is a day 
of religious veneration, and therefore by the pious prayers are 
added to sacrifice ; — it is also a day of joyful remembrances, 
consequently one of festivity amongst all ranks of the Mussuh 
maun population. 

Kings, Princes, or Niiwaubs, with the whole strength of their 
establishments, celebrate the event, by going in great state to 
an appointed place, which is designated ‘ The Eade-Gaarh 
where the animals designed for immediate sacrifice are pre- 
viously conveyed. On the arrival of the cavalcade at the 
Eade-gaarh, the head Moollah reads the form of prayer ap- 
pointed for the occasion, and then presents the knife to the 
royal personage, who with his own hand sheds the blood of the 
camel he offers in sacrifice, repeating an impressive prayer as 

^ Tdgah, the place where the rites of the *Id festival are conducted. 
It generally consists of a pavement, with a wall to the west, facing cast. 
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he presents the steel to the throat of the animal. The exact 
moment of the King’s sacrifice is announced by signal, when 
a grand salute from the artillery and infantry commences the 
day’s rejoicing. 

An account of tlic procession on these occasions may be 
interesting to my readers, though no description can give an 
adequate idea of its imposing appearance. I have witnessed 
the Buckrah Kade celebrations at laicknow, where expense 
and good taste are neither wanted nor spared, to do lionour to 
the great occasion. 

The several persons forming the King’s suite, whether nobles 
or menials, together with the military, both horse and foot, 
are all dressed in their best apparel. The elei)hants have 
undergone a thorough cleansing in the river, their hides have 
been well oiled, which gives a jetty hue to the surface, and 
their heads painted with bright colours, according to the fancy 
of their keepers ; their housings and trappings arc the most 
costly and brilliant the possessors can procure, some with gold, 
others with silver howdahs (seats), and draperies of velvet or 
fine cloth embroidered and fringed with gold. 

The horses of individuals, and those of the irregular troops, 
arc, on this occasion, caparisoned with embroidered horsecloths 
and silva^r ornaments, necklaces of silver or gold ; or in the 
absence of those costly adornings, the less aflluent substitute 
large coloured beads and tufts of variegated silk on their 
horses’ necks. Many of the horses have stars and crescents 
painted upon the chest and haiinehcs ; the tail and mane are 
dyed red with mayndhie.^ 

The procession is formed in the following order : Fifty 
camels, in pairs, cariying swivels, and each attended by two 
gunners and a eamel-drivcr ; the men dressed in clean white 
dresses, with turbans and sashes of red and green : the trap- 
pings of the camel arc composed of broadcloth of the same 
colours. Next to these is a i)ark of artillery, the men in new 
regimentals of blue, faced with red and yellow lace. Two 
troops of horse soldiers, in new regimentals, scarlet cloth 
unrurkas ” (coats) and white trousers, with high-crowmed caps 
of lambskin, similar to the Persian caps : these horsemen have 
* See p. 42, * AngarkJm. 
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black belts, and are armed with pistols in the holsters, a sabre 
and lance. 

Then follows a regiment of niijcebs ^ (foot soldiers), tlieir 
jackets red, with small cap turban of black leather ornamented 
with the kirrich ^ or dirk (part of the armorial bearings of the 
House of Oude) : their trousers reacli no lower than the hams, 
where they are ornamented with black points turning upwards 
on the white, leaving the thighs and legs perfectly bare. The 
dunkah ^ (kettle drums) on a horse, richly ornamented with 
scarlet cloth drapery, embroidered and fringed with gold, the 
rider dressed in scarlet and gold, with a turban to correspond, 
both being ornamented with the royal insignia, — a fish.^ 

The elephant carriages, containing first his Majesty and the 
Resident, the others conveying the Prime Minister and the 
favoured nobles of his Majesty’s suite, form an impressive 
feature in the cortege, from their splendour and novelty. The 
King’s carriage is composed chiefly of silver, open f>n every 
side, with a canopy of crimson velvet, (‘inbroidered and fringed 
with gold, the curtains and lining to correspond ; this carriage 
is drawn by four elephants, exactly of one size (the rest have 
but two), each very richly attired in velvet and gold coverings. 
The King and his suite are very splendidly dressed in the 
Native costume. The chowries and afthaadah are flourished 
before him, and on each side ; the royal carriage is guarded by 
the irregular horse in great numbers, and immediately followed 
by led horses, very richly caparisoned, their grooms neatly 
dressed in white, with turbans of red and green. To these 
succeed the royal naalkie,® a species of conveyance supported 
by bearers, constructed of beautifully wrought gold ; the 
bearers in loose scarlet coats, embroidered with gold, bearing 
the royal insignia on their coats and turbans. A gold palkie, 
supported in the same style ; an elegant state carriage, with 
eight black liorses in hand, the coachman (a Euro]>can) dressed 
in scarlet, with a cocked-hat and staff feather. 

^ Najib, ‘ noble ’ ; the half-disciplined militia of Native States. 

“ Kirch, a straight thrnsting sword. 

3 Sec p. 4S. * Sec p. 43. 

^ Nalld, a kind of litter, the use of which was regarded as a mark of 
dignity : sec Sleeman, Ramhhs, p. 135. 
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Hurkaaralis (running messengers), cbobdhaahs with gold and 
silver staffs, are seen on either side and in front of the King’s 
carriage, reiterating the King’s titles and honours as they 
proceed. Tlien follow the English gentlemen composing the 
King’s suite, in their court dresses, on elephants. To them 
succeed the Native nobility, great officers of state, &c., on 
many elephants, — I sliould think more tlian fifty, — and tlic 
whole followed by military, both horse and foot. Tlie pro- 
cession lias an imposing effect, particularly when viewed from 
an open space. The regiments have eacli their colours un- 
furled, and their bands of music playing English pieces. I 
have often thought if our theatrical managers could witness 
some of these splendid processions, they miglit profit by repre- 
senting on the stage the grand exliibition of an Eastern 
monarch, wliich loses much of its splendour by my indifferent 
powers of descrijition. 

After the ceremony at the Eade-gaarh has concluded, the 
King and his suite return in the same well-arranged order, and 
arriving at his palace, enters the throne-room, where being 
seated, lie receives luizzas in due form, presented in turn by 
every person belonging to the court, whether relations, nobles, 
courtiers, dependants, servants, or slaves ; every person 
observing a proper etiquette in their approach to the throne, 
the inferiors keeping back until their superiors retire, — which 
each one does immediately after preseuting liis nuzza ,* thus 
confusion is jirevcnted in the liall of audience. 

As a description of the ceremony of presenting nuzzas, on 
sucli occasions, may be acceptable to some of my friends, I will 
describe that which I witnessed at the Court of Oude. 

The King was seated on his throne of pure gold, dressed in 
a very costly habit of Persian velvet, embroidered with gold ; 
on his neck, valuable haarhs (necklaces) of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies and emeralds, were suspended in many rows, reaching 
from the neck nearly to the waist. 

Tlie throne is a flat surface, about two yards square, raised 
about two feet from the floor, upon three sides of it is a railing ; 
a square canopy, supported by poles, is attached to the four 
corners of the throne, which, together with the poles, are 
formed of \^ood, and cased over with pure gold, into which are 
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set precious stones of great value. The canopy and cushions, 
on which the King takes his seat, are of crimson velvet, very 
richly embroidered with gold and pearls ; a deep fringe of 
pearls of a good size finishes the border of the canopy. The 
chattah is of corresponding costly materials (crimson velvet 
and gold), fringed also with red pearls. 

The King’s crown is elegantly formed, richly studded with 
diamonds, and ornamented with handsome plumes of the 
birds of Paradise. Over his head was supported the velvet 
chattah. On cither side of the throne stood a nobleman with 
chowries of peacock’s-feathers in gold handles, which they 
kept waving continually over the King’s person. 

To the right of the throne were gilt cliairs with velvet seats 
placed for the accommodation of the Resident and his lady, who 
were accompanied by many English ladies and gentlemen 
standing, as also by the European gentlemen attached to the 
King’s suite : the latter, in their court dresses of puce cloth, 
richly embroidered with gold, had a very good effect, mingled 
with the well-dressed lady-visitors of the Resident. 

To the left of the throne stood the Native gentlemen holding 
higli ofhees in the Court of Glide, each richly dressed in the 
Asiatic costume. 

At the King’s feet stood the Vizier (Prime Minister), whose 
business it is, on such occasions, to deposit the mizzas on the 
throne after they have been accepted by his Majesty. 

As the company advanced the head Chamberlain announced 
the name and rank of each person in the presence of the King. 
The second Chamberlain directed such persons, afte r presenting 
the niizza, the way they must retire from the hall. 

The nuzzas of the first nobility consisted of twenty-one gold 
mohurs ^ ; those of less exalted persons were proportioned 
to their rank and circumstances ; whilst servants and slaves, 
with inferior dejiendants of the Court, tendered their humble 
tribute of respect in rupees of silver. 

The person presenting has the offering placed on a clean 
white folded kerchief ; he advances with his head bowed low, 
until within ten paces of the throne ; he then stands erect for 
a few seconds, with his hands folded and held forward, after 
^ A coin worth about Rs. 16. 

I. 


MEER ALI 
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wliich he bows his head very low three times, and each time 
places his open hand to Jiis forehead, — this is called ‘ salaam- 
ing ’ ; this done, he advances to the foot of tlic throne, repeats 
the three salaams, then presents with both hands the mizza on 
the kerchief, which the King touches with his hand, and the 
Vizier receives and deposits with the collected heap by the side 
of his Majesty. 

When the ceremony of presenting niizzas has concluded, the 
King rises and advances with the Resident to the centre of the 
audience hall, where the person in charge of the haarhs ^ is 
in attendance with several of these marks of distinction, one 
of which the King selects and places with Ids own hands over 
the liead of the Resident ; the Resident then takes one and 
places it on the King in a similar way. Should the Vizier be 
in favour at this time, he is invested with the haarh, botii by 
his Majest^'^ and the Resident ; but if, unfortunately for him, 
he does not enjoy his royal master’s confidence, he takes this 
opportunity of testifying his dissatisfaction by omitting the 
favour to Ids Vizier. Tlie liaarh is actually of very little value 
but as a badge of distinction peculiar to Nativ^e courts, to 
which the Natives attach so much importance, that I wonder 
not at their anxiety to be lionourcd with this distingidsldng 
mark of the King’s satisfaction. 

European visitors, both male and female, are generally 
adorned with haarhs on tliese occasions. Hie King then con- 
ducts the Resident to the eutrance, — when taking leave, he 
pours otta ^ on his hands, with the ‘ Khodah Afiz ! ’ ® (God be 
with you !) and sometimes out of compliment to the Resident, 
his Majesty offers otta also to each of the English visitors, as 
they pass him at the door. 

On these great court days, the Vizier’s nuzza is usually of 
great value, — sometimes a lac of rupees has been presented, 
when the Vizier is much in favour, wdio is sure to receive ten 

1 Haarh is a name given to any sort of oiTiament which we should 
designate a necklace. The haarhs presented on these occasions at the 
Glide court arc composed of silver ribands very prettily platted and 
confined at each division of plats by knobs covered with silver riband. 
The prices of these haarhs are from five to twenty-five rupees each, 
deiiending on the size, [did/ior.] See p. fi2. 

* 'lir, essence of roses, 3 Khuda hdfiz. 
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times the value of his niizza ere the day is passed. When this 
large sum is presented, the Minister has his one hundred bags 
(each containing a thousand rupees), covered with crimson 
silk, and tied with silver ribands, placed on each side the 
throne prior to the King's arrival ; who, on seeing this proof 
of his faithful servant’s attachment, condescends to embrace 
him in the presence of the assembled court — an honour of vast 
magnitude in the estimation of Natives. 

The King confers favour on, as wxll as receives homage from, 
his subjects, on the day of Buckrah Fade. On some, titles or 
other distinctions are conferred ; to others presents, according 
to his good will and pleasure : many receive khillauts ; and 
slioiild there be an unfortunate omission, in the distribution 
of princely munificence, tliat person understands to his sorrow, 
that he is out of favour, without needing to be told so by word 
of mouth. 

The title of Khaiin, Nuwaub, Rajah, or any other distinction 
conferred by the King, is accomjianied by the dress of honour, 
and often by elephants, horses, or the particular kind of Native 
palkie which are alone used by princes and the nobility. The 
elephant is always given ready furnished with the several 
necessary appendages, as silver howdah, embroidered jhcwls ^ 
(draperies), &c. ; and the horse richly caparisoned for riding. 

Tlic naalkic and palkie are vehicles conferred on Native 
gentlemen with tlieir titles, which cannot be used by any 
persons than those who have received the grant from their 
Sovereign ; an<^l there is quite as much ambition to be thus 
distinguished in a Native Court, as may be traced amongst 
the aspirants for ‘ the orders ’ in the several European states. 

Though the naalkie and palkie are restricted to the use of 
privileged persons, all are allowed the services of the elephant. 
I knew a professed beggar, who made his diurnal tour through 
the city of laicknow on one. A beggar, liowcvcr, in Native 
estimation, is not the despicable creature he is in European 
opinion ; a degree of veneration is always evinced towards 
men, who live on the casual bounty of their fellow mortals, 
and profess not to have either a worldly calling or other means 
of support. The beggar, I allude to, was called Shaah Jhee ® ; 

^ JhHU * Shdhji, ‘ my lord 

T.2 
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he had originally been a travelling mendicant, and made a visit 
to Lucknow, when the late King was a young man, whom he 
met by accident outside the town ; and, I believe, without 
knowing to whom he was speaking, predicted some favourable 
circumstances which should attend him eventually ; the young 
prince then disclosed himself to the beggar, and promised him 
if his predictions were verified, he would reward him in the way 
he wished. Shaah Jhee left the Oude district, and travelled 
over most parts of Hindoostaun. Returning after many years’ 
absence to T^ucknow, he found the prince seated on the throne 
of his ancestors, and watching for a favourable opportunity 
to present himself, made his claims to the sovereign, who, 
remembering the circumstance and his promise, conferred 
the required reward — to be allowed to demand five cowries 
daily from every shopkeeper in the city of Lucknow. The 
King added to this humble demand a house to reside in, and 
the elephant on which he went to collect his revenue. Eighty- 
live cowries (shells) arc valued at one pice, or a halfpenny ; 
yet so vast is this capital of Oude, that Shaah Jhee was in 
the receipt of a handsome daily allowance, by this apparently 
trifling collection. 

Most of the respeetaljlc gentlemen in laicknow maintain an 
elephant for their own use, where it is almost as common to 
meet them as horses. Though most persons, I observe, avoid 
falling in with the royal cortege, (which is always announced by 
the sound of the dunkah), unless they arc dis})osed to court 
the King’s observation ; then they draw up their elephant, 
and oblige the animal to kneel dowm whilst the King passes on, 
the owner standing in his liowdah to make salaams ; others, I 
have seen, dismount in time, and stand in a humble posture, 
with the hands folded and the head bowed low, doing reverence 
and attracting his Majesty’s notice as he passes on. These 
little acts of ceremonious respect are gratifying to the King, 
and arc frequently the means of advancing the views of the 
subject to his favour. 

Tlie khillauts, presented by the King, vary in the number of 
the articles composing the gift, as w^ell as in the quality. The 
personal rank, and sometimes the degree of estimation in 
which thd receiver is held, is defined by the value and number 
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of an individual’s khillaut. I have known some gentlemen 
tenacious to a foible, about the nature of the kliillaut tliat could 
consistently be accepted ; I have heard it even expressed, 
‘ I shall be disgraced in the eyes of the world, if my khillaut 
has not the full complement usually conferred on men of my 
rank It is the honour they value, not the intrinsic worth of 
the articles, for it is no uncommon thing to find them dis- 
tributing the dress of honour amongst their dependants, on 
the same day they have received it. 

The splendid articles composing khillauts are as follows ; 
swords with embroidered belts, the handle and scabbard either 
enamelled or embossed silver, often set with precious stones ; 
the most inferior have silver mountings and velvet scabbards ; 
shields studded with silver ; kirrich (dirk), the handle and 
slieath equally as rich as the swords ; embroidered or gold 
cloth chupkunds ^ (coats) ; shawl-stuff labaadahs ^ (pelisses), 
trimmed with sable ; turbans of shawl or muslin ; ornaments 
for the turban of diamonds and emeralds, the inferior of paste ; 
strings of pearls and emeralds for the neck ; shawls, always in 
pairs, of more or less value ; shawl-kerchiefs ; shawl cummer- 
bunds^ (girdles) ; shawl lahaafs^ (counterpanes) ; gold cloth, 
gold and silver muslins, and shawl stuff, in pieces, each being 
sufficient to form a dress ; Benares silks, or rich satin for 
trousers ; pieces of fine embroidered muslin for shirts. These 
are the usual articles of value given in khillauts to the most 
exalted favourites. In some instances the King confers one 
hundred and one pieces in a kliillaut ; in others seventy-five, 
and down to five articles, which is the lowest number given 
in this much-prized dress of honour. In a khillaut of five 
pieces, I have observed, generally, a coarser kind of gold cloth 
dress, a coloured muslin turban, a pair of coarse shawls, a 
coarse shawl roniall ® (kerchief), and a girdle. I have also 
observed, that the higher the numbers rise, the quality of the 
articles increased in value ; consequently, when we hear of 

1 Chapkan, the cassock-like frock, which is the usual dress of respect- 
able natives. 

* Lahaday a sort of overcoat. ® Kamarhaiid, ‘ loin-band 

* Lahufy a corruption of ghUd-f, ‘ a wrapper , 

* Rumaly ‘ face- wiper *. 
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any one being invested with the highest number, we calculate 
that each piece is of the very best quality and fabric. 

When khillauts are conferred, the investiture usually takes 
place in the King’s presence, who sometimes condescends to 
place one of the articles on the receiver with his own hands ; 
at other times he merely touches the turban with his hand, and 
the individuals are clotlicd by the Prime Minister. After 
receiving the khillaut, each person approaches the throne and 
does homage to the King, presenting a nuzza in accordance 
with liis rank, and the value of the khillaut. 

The Revenue Collectors and Zemindhaars ^ (landlords of 
farms) crowd to the Court on these days, to testify their respect 
and share in the honours distributed with a liberal hand. 
These persons may well be solicitous to receive this badge of 
distinction, which they find increases their influence over the 
Ryotts ^ (cultivators). 

On the morning of Buckrah Eadc, the King gives a public 
breakfast at Lucknow, to the Resident and his suite, and 
to such of the Native nobility as are privileged to ‘ the 
chair ’ ^ at the royal banquets. The breakfast concluded, 
many varieties of sports commence, as elephant-fighting, tiger 
sports, &c.^ The entertainment is got up with great magnifi- 
cence, neither expense nor trouble being spared to render the 
festivities of the day conspicuous. 

After the Resident and his party have retired, the King 
returns to his private apartments, where the forms of state 
are thrown aside with the splendid robes ; and the ease and 
comfort of real Asiatic life is again indulged in, without the 
parade so studiously observed in public, as being essential to 
the sovereign’s dignity. The trammels of state must indeed 
be irksome to those who indulge in that sort of luxurious case 
which forms the chief comfort of Native life. 

The evening at Court is passed by the King and his favourite 

1 Zamlnddr, ‘ a landowner * Iia*iyat. 

» Many native gentlemen are allowed to be seated in the king’s 
presence at court daily, but not at the banquet, wliich is a distinction 
reserved only for the nobility and favourites. {^Author.l 

* For an account of the animal fights before Lord W. Bent in ck in 1831 
SCO Mrs. P, Parks, Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 176 ft. ; W. Knighton, 
Private Life of an Eastern King, p. 117 ft. 
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courtiers, with music and the performances of dancing-girls ; 
a variety of fire-work exhibitions ; the witticisms of the Court- 
jesters, and such other amusements as are suited to Asiatic 
taste. 

^ Tlie magnificent style of celebrating Buekrah Eade at Luck- 
hiow is perhaps unequalled by any otlier Native Court now 
existing in Iliiidoostaim. The rejoicings on this festival are 
not confined to the higher classes alone ; but it is a period of 
A equal interest to every individual of the Mussnlmaun coin- 
”munity. The custom of the Court is imitated by the subjects 
in their several grades, eacli striving to do honour to the day 
according to their ability. The religious classes add, to their 
usual Namaaz, the appointed prayer for the occasion of 
Buekrah Eade. 

The rich send presents of goats and sheej) to their neighbours 
and to tlic poor, so tliat the meanest of tiie people arc enabled 
to offer sacrifice and rejoice in the good things of which they 
partake : new suits of clothes are also distributed to the 
dependants of the family and to the poor. In sliort, on this 
day, there seems a spirit of benevolence abroad, that is even 
remarkable beyond the general generosity of their natural 
character, as all who have any thing to share will assuredly, 
on this occasion, impart a blessing to the needy, and gratify 
their friends and ac(piaintanees. 

The bride and bridegroom elect exchange presents of goats, 
&c. ; the tutor writes a copy of verses on the day, and presents 
it to his pupil ; the pupil in return sends his tutor a dress and 
money to enable him to keep Eade with his family. 

The ladies dress in their most costly jewels and apparel to 
receive or pay visits. The children have tlieir sports and 
amusements. Whenever I have entered a Native house on 
these days, all seemed cheerful and hapijy, and enjoying 
themselves in whatever way was most congenial to their par- 
ticular tastes ; ‘ every one must be cheerful (they say) on 
Buekrah Eade 

On this day, millions of animals arc sacrificed in remembrance 
of Abraham’s faith. I l]uive often tlmught how striking is the 
similarity between the Mosaic and Mussulmaun institutes, — 
indeed my recollections of Scripture histoiy have frequently 
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been realized in the views I have had of the domestic habits of 
the Miissulmaiins. TJiey are forbidden the use of unclean 
animals ; the swine is equally abominable to Mussulmauns as 
to the Jews ; neither are they less scrupulous in discarding 
from their kitchen any kind of animal food prohibited by their 
laws, or which has not been killed by one of their faith. In 
this process the person, who is to slay, turns the animal’s head 
towards Mecca, repeats the short appointed prayer, and with 
one plunge the animal has ceased to feel : they are expert 
in the art of despatching life, so tliat the animal’s sufferings 
may not be protracted unnecessarily ; — an amiable trait of 
character and worthy of imitation. 

‘ Nou-Roze ’ ^ (New Year’s Day) is a Festival of Fade of 
no mean im])ortanec in the estimation of IMussulmaiin society. 

TJie exact period of commencing the Miissulmaun new year 
is the very moment of the sun’s entering the sign Aries. This 
is calculated by those practical astronomers, who are in the 
service of most great men in Native cities ; — t should tell you 
they have not the benefit of published almanacks as in England, 
— and according to the hour of the day or night when the sun 
passes into that particular sign, so are they directed in the 
choice of a colour to be worn in their garments on this Eade : 
if at midnight, the colour would be dark puce, almost a black ; 
if at mid-day, the colour would be the brightest crimson. 
Thus to the intermediate hours arc given a shade of either 
colour applicable to the time of the night or the day when the 
sun enters the sign Aries ; and whatever be the colour to suit 
the hour of Nou-Roze, all classes wear the day’s livery, from 
the King to the meanest subject in tlic city. The King, on 
his tlirone, sits in state to receive congratulations fpld niizzas 
from liis nobles, courtiers and dependants, ^Mabaarukh 
Nou-Uoze ! ’ “ (May the New Year be fortunate !) arc the 
terms of salutation exchanged by all classes of society, tlie King 
himself setting the example. The day is devoted to amuse- 

* Nauroz. Specially a Persian feast : sec Sir J. Malcolm, Ilislory of 
Persiay^ ii. 341 n., 404 ; S. G. W. Benjamin, Persia and the Persians^ p. 198 ; 
C. J. Wills, The Land of the Lion and the Sun, ed. 1891, p. 48, 

* Nauroz rnulfirak. 
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ments, a public breakfast at the palace, sending presents, 
exchanging visits, &c. 

The trays of presents prepared by the ladies for their friends 
are tastefully set out, and the work of many days’ previous 
arrangement. Eggs are boiled hard, some of these arc stained 
in colours resembling our mottled papers ; others are neatly 
painted in figures and devices ; many are ornamented with 
gilding ; every lady evincing her own peculiar taste in the 
prepared eggs for ‘ Nou-Roze All kinds of dried fruits and 
nuts, confectionary and cakes, are numbered amongst the 
necessary articles for this day’s offering : they are set out in 
small eartlien plates, lacquered over to resemble silver, on 
which is placed coloured paper, cut out in curious devices (an 
excellent substitute for vine leaves) laid on the plate to receive 
the several articles forming ‘ Nou-Roze ’ presents. 

Amongst the young people these trays are looked forward to 
with child-like anxiety. The ladies rival each other in their 
display of novelty and good taste, both in the eatables and the 
manner of setting them off with effect. 

The religious community have prayers read in their family, 
and by them it is considered both a necessary duty and a pro- 
pitious commencement to bring in the new year by ‘ prayer and 
praises ’. 

When it is known that the Nou-Roze will occur by daylight, 
the ladies have a custom of watching for the moment the year 
shall commence by a fresh rose, which being plucked from the 
stalk is thrown into a basin of water, tlie eye downwards. 
They say, this rose turns over of itself towards the sun at the 
very moment of that luminary passing into the sign Aries. 
I have often found them thus engaged ; but I never could say 
I witnessed the actual accomplishment of their prediction. 

The Nou-Roze .teems with friendly tokens between the two 
families of a bride and bridegroom elect, whose interchange of 
presents are also strictly observed. The children receive gifts 
from their elders ; their nurses reap a harvest from the day ; 
the tutor writes an ode in praise of his pupil, and receives gifts 
from the child’s parents ; the servants and slaves are regaled 
with dainties and with presents from the superiors of the 
establishment ; the poor are remembered with clotfies, money 
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and food ; the ladies make and receive visits ; and the domenie 
attend to play and sing in the zecnahnali. In short, the whole 
day is passed in clieerful amusements, suited to the retirement 
of a zeenahnah and the habits of the people. 

I’liere is a festival observed at Lucknow called Bussund ^ 
(spring-colour). I should remark here, that almost all the 
trees of India liave perpetual foliage ; as the season approaches 
for the new leaves to s^nout, tlie young buds force oil' the old 
leaves ; and wlien the trees are thus clothed in their first 
delicate foliage, tlieie is a yellow tinge in the colour w'hich is 
denominated Bussund (Spring). A day is appointed to be 
kept under this title, and then every one wears the Bussund 
colour : no one would be admitted at Court without this badge 
of the day. The elephants, horses and camels of tlic King, 
or of liis nobles, are all ornamented with the same colour on 
their trappings. 

The King holds a Court, gives a ))ublic breakfast, and 
exhibits sports with ferocious animals. The amusements of 
this day are cliiclly conlined to the Court : I have not observed 
much notice taken of it in x^rivatc life. 

The last month of the jieriodical rains is called Sahbaund.^ 
There is a custom observed by the Mussulmaun poi:)ulation, 
the origin of which has never been clearly explained to me ; 
some say it is in remembrance of the Prophet Elisha or Elijah, 
and commences the first Friday of Sahbaund, and is followed 
up every succeeding Friday through this concluding month of 
the rainy season.^ 

This ceremony may have had its origin with devout i^ersons 
willing to honour or to invoke the Prophet Elijah, who, as our 
Scripture informs us, ‘ jirayed, and the clouds gave no rain 

^ Basaiit or spring feast, held at the vernal equinox. 

* Sawan, the fourth month of the Hindu year, July-August. 

® The feast is held in honour of the mythical Khwaja Khizr, ‘ the 
green one a water spirit identified with the Proifiieb Elisha (sec Sale 
on Koran, xviii. 63). Tho launching of the little boats is, in essence, 
a form of iq?igic intended to carry away the evils which menace the 
community, and to secure abundant rainfall. 
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for the space of three years ; and again he prayed and the 
heavens were opened to his prayer \ Or in that of Elisha 
parting tlic waters with the mantle of Elijali, after succeeding 
him in the Prophetic ofliee, 2 Kings ii. 14 ; or a still more 
probable event, calculated to excite the pious to some such 
annual notice as is observed with these people, in the same 
chapter, the twentieth and following verses, Avhere we lind it 
said of Elisha, ‘ And he said. Bring me a new cruse, and put 
salt therein. And they brought it to Jiini. And he went forth 
unto the spring of the waters, and cast the salt in there, and 
said, Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; there 
shall not be from thence any more dearth or barren land. So 
the waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying 
of Elisha which he spake.’ 

The learned men call it a zeenalmali, or children’s custom ; 
but it is coininoii to sec children of all ages amongst the males, 
partake of, and enjoy the festival with as much glee as the 
females or their juniors. 

A bamboo frame is formed to the shape of a Chinese boat ; 
this Irame-work is hidden by a covering of gold and silver 
tissue, silk, or coloured muslin, bordered and neatly orna- 
mented with silver paper. In this light bark many laini)S are 
secreted, of common earthenware. A procession is formed to 
convey the tribute, called ‘ Elias ky Kishtee ^ ’, to the river. 
The servants of the family, soldiers, and a band of Native 
music attend in due order of march : the crowd attracted by 
this childisli play is immense, increasing as they advance 
through the several streets on the way to the river, by all 
the idlers of the place. 

The kishtee (boat) is launched amidst a flourish of trumpets 
and drums, and the shouts of the populace ; the small vessel, 
being first well lighted, by means of the secreted lamps, moves 
down gently with the stream. When at a little distance, on 
a broad river, in the stillness of evening, any one — who did not 
previously know how these little moving bodies of light were 
produced — might fancy such fairy scenes as are to be met with 
in the well-told fables of children’s books in happy England. 

This custom, though strongly partaking of the superstitious, 

^ Ilyas ki kisiUl. 
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is not so blameable as that which I have known practised by 
some men of esteemed good understanding, who having a par- 
ticular object in view, which they cannot attain by any human 
stratagem or contrivance, write petitions to the Emaum 
Mhidhie on Fridays, and by their own hands commit the 
paper to the river, with as much reverence as if they thought 
him present in tiie water to receive it. The petition is always 
written in the same respectful terms, as inferiors here well 
know how to address their superiors ; and every succeeding 
Friday the petition is rei:)eatcd until the object is accomi>lished, 
or the petitioner has no further inducement to offer one. 

I have made particular inquiries whether such sensible 
people (as I have seen thus engaged) placed any dependence 
on this mode of petitioning. The only answer I have received, 
is, ‘ Those who think proper thus to petition, certainly believe 
that it will be effectual, if they persevere in it.’ 

The New Moon is a festival in the family of every good 
Mussulmaun.^ They date the new moon from the evening it 
first become visible, and not as we do — from the moment it 
changes. The event is announced in Native cities by firing 
salutes from the field-pieces of Kings, Nuwaiibs, &c. 

Amongst the religious people there is much preparation in 
bathing and changing the dress against the evening the moon 
is expected to be visible, and when the guns have announced 
that it is visible, they have the Khoraun brought, which they 
open at the passage where Mahumud praises God for this 
particular blessing. A small looking glass is then brought, 
on which passage it is placed, and the book held in such 
a position that the moon may be first seen by the person 
reflected in the glass. They then repeat the prayer, expressly 
appointed for this occasion, and that done, the whole family 
rise and embrace each other, making salaams and reverence to 
their superiors and elders. The servants and slaves advance 
for the same purpose, and nothing is heard for some minutes, 
but ‘ May the new moon be fortunate ! ’ reiterated from every 
mouth of the assembled family. 


> This is known as Hilal. 
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I cannot answer for the motives which actuate the ignorant 
people to bow when they first see the new moon ; but the 
pious Mussulmaun, I am assured, bows to the Creator for the 
visible blessing, and not to the object. 

The first eatables lianded round to secure good luck and 
health throughout the month are sugar-candy and cheese. 
I fancy this is a mere zeenahnah custom, for I do not find the 
males so particular about eating this most extraordinary 
mixture as the females. 

The servants’ wages are paid by the month, and in well- 
regulated families the first day of the moon is hailed by 
dependants and domestics witli no small share of anxiety. 
Indeed, these people make the moon of much more importance 
in the regulation of domestic affairs than the inhabitants of 
more polished covmtries, for they attribute the influence of that 
planet over the inhabitants of the earth in many extraordinary 
ways. It may be deemed superstitious, but as my business is 
to relate the most material ceremonies among this people, I can- 
not well omit noticing some of their observances at this time. 

If any person is ill, and bleeding is the only good remedy 
to be pursued, the age of the moon is first discussed, and if 
it happens to be near the full, tliey are inflexibly resolute 
that the patient shall not lose blood until her influence is 
lessened. And should it happen at the commencement of the 
second <iuartcr, or a few days after the full, the diflicidty is 
to be overcome by deprecating the evil influence of the moon 
over the patient, by burning a brand of straw which is 
flourished about the sick person’s head, who is brought out 
into tlie moon’s presence for this important operation.’^ Many 
equally extraordinary things of this sort I have been obliged 
to witness in the zeenahnah. 

* The Semites, like other races, believed in the influence of the moon. 

‘ The sun shall not strike thco by day, nor the moon by night ’ (Ps. 
exxi. 0). It was believed to cause blindness and epilepsy. Sir J. G. 
Frazer has exhaustively discussed the question of the influence of the 
moon. The harvest moon, in particular, brings fertility, and hears the 
prayers of women in travail : the moon causes growth and decay, and 
she is dangerous to children. Many practical rules are based on lior 
influence at the various phases {The Golden Bowjhy^ Part I, vol. ii, p. 128; 
Part IV, vol. ii, p. 132 ff.). 
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The full moon is deemed propitious for celebrating tlie 
marriage festivals. If this be not possible, care is always to 
be taken that tlie ceremony does not fall at the period when 
she is in the unfavourable sign ; tliey say the happiness of 
the young couple depends on this being carefully avoided, as 
in the opinion of every Mussulmaun ‘ t’’e moon in Scorpio ’ 
is unpropitious for any business of moment.^ 

Wlien a journey is contemplated the moon’s age is the first 
consideration ; indeed, the favourable signs of Madam Luna’s 
movements are not only selected for commencing a journey, 
but for all undertakings of like importance ; — whether to build, 
to write, to plant, to take medicine, &c. 

What will be said of the singular custom, ‘ drinking the 
moon at a draught ’ ? A silver basin being filled with water 
is held in such a situation that the full moon may be reflected 
in it ; the person to be benefited by this draught is required 
to look steadfastly at the moon in the basin, then shut his 
eyes and quaff the liquid at one draught,^ This remedy is 
advised by medical professors in nervous cases, and also for 
palpitations of the heart. I have seen this practised, but I am 
not aware of any real benefit derived by the j atient from the 
prescription. 

When the planet Venus is in conjunction with the moon, 
they say the time is most favourable to offer prayers to 
God for any particular object they may have in view. At 
this time they write charms or talismans to be worn by 
children. I remember having witnessed a gentleman thus 
occupied, who wrote little scraps in the Arabic character to 
distribute amongst the children of his friends, who wore them 
enclosed in silver cases on their arms. 

An eclipse of the moon is an event of great interest, both 
with the Mussulmaun and tlie Hindoo population, although 
thw have very opposite ideas of the causes of an eclipse, 
'^^lany of the notions entertained by the lower classes of 
Mussulmauns upon the nature of an eclipse are borrowed from 


> ‘ The sixth house is Scorpio, which is tliat of slaves and servants, 
and of diseases ’ (Abul Fazl, Akharnavia, tr. H. l^evortdgc, ii, 12). 

* Here the i&oon is supposed to exert a curative influence. 
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the Hindoos.^ Some think that it is caused by the anger of 
God towards the people of the earth ; others say the moon 
is in debt, and many other equally odd conceits exist amongst 
the ignorant people, and among them only. Yet a sensation 
of awe is felt by most ; and where is the intelligent creature 
who can view an eclipse or any other phenomenon of Nature 
without the same feeling of awe, although all are not equally 
ready to express the sensation ? 

Loud cries from the mixed population, Mussulmauns and 
Hindoos, announce the commencement of an eclipse, whether 
it be of the sun or the moon. The voice of the Mussulmaun 
is distinguished by the Namaazies’ - call to prayers — ‘ Allah 
wo uckbaar ! ’ ^ (God alone is great !) To this summons the 
faithful attend diligently, and they arc generally occupied in 
the form of prayer appointed by Mahumud until the shadow 
has passed over the sun or moon eclipsed. 

The ladies pre])are offerings of corn, oil, and money to be 
distributed amongst the poor. The gentlemen give presents 
to the needy. The astronomer who ])redicts to his royal or 
noble master the exact ])eriod of an eclipse, is rewarded, when 
it is over, with money, a dress, and a crescent of pure gold 
in some instances. A bride elect sends sutkah ^ to her intended 
husband, accompanied by a goat or kid, which must be tied 
to the leg of his bedstead during the continuance of an eclipse : 
these offerings are afterwards distributed in charity. Women 
expecting to become mothers arc carefully kept awake during 
an eclipse, as they declare the infant’s security depends on 
the mother being kept from sleep ; they are not allowed to 
use a needle, scissors, knife, or any other instrument during 
an eclipse, for fear of drawing blood, which w^ould be injurious 
at that period, both to the mother and child ; neither are the 
animals in a similar state neglected ; a mixture of cow^-dung 
and drugs is rubbed over the belly of such animals, whether 

1 Hindus believe that during an eclipse the moon is being strangled 
by a demon, Raliu. Cries are raised, drums and brazen i^ans are beaten 
to scare him. 

* Properly the Mu azzin orpflicial summoner to prayer. 

® Allahii akbar. 

* All offerings of intercession or thanksgivings aro^ denominated 
sutkah [Avihor] (sadaqah, see p. 136). 
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cows, sheep, goats, &c., and all these are securely housed until 
the jjlanet is again resplendent : they fancy that both the 
animal and its young would be endangered by exposure during 
the time of the eclipse. 

The power of the moon on wounded persons is believed 
universally to be of dangerous tendency. I have heard many 
extraordinary relations by pcojile who, as they tell me, have 
suffered from exposure to the moon whilst a wound was fresh. 
One person had received a severe sabre-cut on his arm ; the 
place was sewed up by the barber (the only surgeon amongst 
the Natives), and being much exhausted he laid down to sleep 
in the open air. The moon was near the full, and after some 
hours’ exposure to her influence he awoke in great agony ; 
the barber examined the arm early in the morning and found 
the cut in a state of corruption, the sewing having burst ; the 
wound was cleansed, and dressed with pounded camphor ; 
the place eventually healed, and the man lived many years 
to tell his story, always declaring his belief that the moon 
had been the cause of his sufferings ; he was the more certain 
of this as he dreamed whilst exposed to her influence, that 
a large black woman (an inhabitant of the moon) had wrestled 
with him, and hurt his wound. 

The usual application in India to a fresh wound is that of 
slacked lime. A man in our employ was breaking wood, the 
head of the hatchet came off, and the sharp edge fell with 
considerable force on the poor creature’s foot ; lie bled pro- 
fusely and fainted, lime was unsjiaringly applied to the wound, 
the foot carefully wrapped up, and the man conveyed to Ids 
hut on a charpoy (bedstead), where he was kejit quiet without 
disturbing the w^ound ; at the end of a fortnight ho walked 
about, and in another week returned to his labour.’^ 

Lime is an article of great serv ice in the domestic economy 
of the Natives. I have experienced tlie good effects of this 
simjile remedy for burns or scalds : equal proportions of lime, 
water, and any kind of oil, made into a thin paste, and imme- 
diately applied and repeatedly moistened, will speedily remove 
the effects of a burn ; and if applied later, even when a blister 

» Lime liniment, composed of equal parts of lime-water and a bland 
oil, is recognized in surgical practice. 
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has? risen, the remedy never fails ; I cannot say how it might 
act on a wound, tiie consequence of a neglecterl burn. 

The lime used with pawn by the natives of India is con- 
sidered very beneficial to health ; and they use it in great 
quantities, considering that they never eat pawn without lime, 
and the most moderate pawn eaters indulge in the luxury 
at least eight times in the course of the day. The benefit of 
lime is worth the consideration of the medical world — as 
a preventive in some climates, as a renovater in others. 

Shubh-biirraat,^ is the designation of one of the months of 
thenSKissTnniauns (you are aware their month is the duration 
of the moon). The night of the full moon Shubh-burraat is 
a period of great and interesting importance to the Mussul- 
maun people of every degree ; for on this night they are 
persuaded the fate of every human being is fixed in heaven ; 
and that whatever is to be their doom is then registered in 
the Book of Life. Tliosc who are to retain health, life, pros- 
perity, or any other blessing, and those wlio are to be visited 
by sickness, sorrows, adversity or deatli ; in short, whatever 
is to occur throughout the year is on this night assuredly 
noted in heaven for each individual on earth. 

On this night they are instructed also to remember their 
friends and relatives who have been separated from them by 
death, and the injunction is followed up with much pious 
respect and marked veneration. Food is cooked and portioned 
out in the name of each departed object of their regard, over 
which the elder of the family, — if a Maulvee is not available, — 
reads a certain form of prayer called Fahtccah ^ ; tin's done, 
each portion (if convenient) is conveyed to the several tombs 
wherein those friends are deposited ; or if not convenient to 
send the food to the burying ground, it is distributed amongst 
the poor of the city and the suburbs ; the beggars congregating 
in those places to indulge in the luxuries xjrcpared to the 

^ Hhah-i-hara at, ‘ the night of record is a feast held on the 15 th of tiio 
month Sha'baii, when a vigil is kept, with prayers and illuminations. 
On this occasion service in memory of the deceased ancestors of tho 
family is performed. On this night the fortunes of mortals during the 
coming year are said to be recorded in Heaven. See p. 51 . 

* Al- t'atihah, ‘ the opening one the first chapter of the Koran. 

MEEH ALl tir 
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memory of the dead. The food prepared on this occasion mnst 
not contain any animal food. Bread of various kinds, sweet 
rice, and ineetah ^ (a mixture of sugar, ghee, and flour), are 
the usual dainties I have observed in these offerings. Fire- 
works are in universal request on the night of Sliubli-burraat, 
which is required to be passed in wakefulness ; and to this may 
be ascribed the never-varying custom of letting them off : it 
is an amusement these people take delight in at all times, and on 
this occasion most usefully, to keep thcni awake. The younger 
branches, at all events, derive this benefit from the pastime. 

Tlie religious community make it a night of strict devotion ; 
they offer prayers and intercessions for the souls of their 
departed friends, since they imagine tliat this ]jeriod, of all 
others, is most fiivourable to prayer, as tliey believe the heart 
is more open to tlie throne of mercy, the prayer more effectual, 
and that the real [icnitent suing for pardon on the night of 
Shubh-burraat, is certainly heard and his sins forgiven. 

TJic Sheah sect attach still greater importance to this night, 
as the anniversary of the birth of Emaum Mhidhie.- They 
also remember Hasan and Ilosein as martyrs ; and in memory 
of their sufferings the zecarut ^ (circuit as at Mahurrum), is 
performed by walking round the ground in front of their 
apartments, repeating tlie burial service, with some trifling 
alterations ; likewise the salaams to the Prophets and Emaums 
are duly [lerformed during this night of fate. 

There is a singular opinion current amongst the Mussul- 
niaiins, that the trees hold converse at this momentous period.^ 
The really ])ious characters amongst the Mussiilmauns declare 
that they discountenance superstition in every way ; but tliey 
strictly adhere to every habit or custom on record which was 
the practice of Mahinnud and his family, tlie Emaums. Of 
course, they do not think the observances of Shubh-burraat 
are at all bordering on superstition, whatever may be thought 
of the practice by others. 

I Mitha, mithm, ‘ sweotmoats ® Tiiuim MahcU, see pp. 72. 70. 

3 Ziyarai, boo ]>. 15 . 

* Conifniro the oi'cacular trees of the C4rceks (Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausanias^ 
ii. 160). For legends of speaking trees in India, W. Crooke, Popular 
Religion and *Polklor€ of N. India,^ ii. 89. 
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The Zconahnah. — Its interior described. — Furniture, decorations, &c. — 
The Purdah (curtains). — Bedstead. — The Miisnud (scat of honour). — 
Mirrors and ornamental furniture disused. — Display on occasions of 
festivity, — Observations on the Mussulmaun Ladies. — Happiness in 
their state of scclu.sion. — Origin of secluding females ])y Mahumud. — 
Anecdote, — Tamerlane’s command prohibiting hunales being seen in 
])ublic, — The Palankeen. — Bearers. — Their general utility and con- 
tentednoss of disposition. — Habits peculiar to Mussulmaun Ladies, — 
Domestic arrangements of a Zeenahnah. — Dinner and its accom- 
panying observances. — The Lota and Lugguns. — Tlu> Hookha. — 
i^irther investigation of the customs adopt (‘d in Zeenahnahs. 

Before I introduce the ladies of a Mussulmaun zeenahnah 
to your notice, I propose giving you a description of their 
apartments. 

Imagine to yourself a tolerably sized (luadraugle, tlircc sides 
of which is occupied by haliitable buildings, and the fourih 
by kiteficns, ofTices, lumber rooms, &c, ; leaving in tlie centre 
an open court-yard. The habitable buildings are raised a few 
steps from the court ; a line of pillars forms the front of the 
building, whicb bas no upper rooms ; tlie roof is flat, and the 
sides and back without windows, or any aperture through 
which air can be received. The sides and back are merely 
high walls forming an enclosure, and tlie only air is admitted 
from the fronts of the dwelling-place facing the court-yard. 
The apartments are divided into long halls, the extreme corners 
having small rooms or dark closets purposely built for the 
repository of valuables or stores ; doors arc fixed to these 
closets, which are the only places I have seen with them in 
a zeenahnah or maliul ^ (house or palace occupied by females) ; 
the floor is either of beaten earth, bricks, or stones ; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. 

As they liave neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded curtains, 

^ Mahall. 
m2 
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made to fit each opening between the pillars. Some zcenah- 
nahs have two rows of pillars in the halls with wadded curtains 
to each, thus forming two distinct halls, as occasion may 
serve, or greater warmth be required : this is a convenient 
arrangement where the establishment of servants, slaves, &c., 
is extensive. 

The wadded curtains are called purdahs ^ ; these are some- 
times made of woollen cloth, but more generally of coarse 
calico, of two colours, in patchwork style, striped, vandyked, 
or in some other ingeniously contrived and ornamented way, 
according to their individual taste. 

Besides the purdahs, the openings between the pillars have 
blinds neatly made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords : these arc called jhillmiins or cheeks.- Many 
of them are painted green ; others are more gaudy both in 
colour and variety of patterns. These blinds constitute a real 
comfort to ev^ery one in India, as they admit air when let 
down, and at the same time shut out flies and other annoying 
insects ; besides which the extreme glare is shaded by them, — 
a desirable object to foreigners in particular. 

The floors of the halls are first matted with the coarse date- 
leaf matting of the country, over which is spread shuttcrin- 
ghies ® (thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manufacture of 
the Upper Provinces of India, wove in stripes of blue and 
white, or shades of blue) ; a white calico carpet covers the 
shutteringhic, on which the females take their seat. 

The bedsteads of the family are i^laced, during tlie day, in 
lines at the back of the halls, to be moved at pleasure to any 
chosen spot for the night’s repose ; often into the open court- 
yard, for the benefit of the ])ure air. They are all formed on 
one principle, differing only in size and quality ; they stand 
about half-a-yard from I he floor, the legs round and broad 
at bottom, narrowing as they rise towards the frame, which 
is laced over with a thick cotton tape, made for the X3urpose, 
and platted in checquers, and thus rendered soft, or rather 
elastic, and very pleasant to recline upon. The legs of these 
bedsteads are in some instances gold, silver gilt, or pure silver ; 

» Pardiu ^ “ Jhilmil, cliiq, the Anglo-Indian ‘ chick ’. 

* Shalrmijt, see p. 10. 
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others have enamel paintings on fine wood ; the inferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and varnished ; the 
^servants’ bedsteads are of the eommon mango- wood without 
ornament, the lacing of these for the sacking being of clastic 
string manufactured from the fibre of the cocoa-nut. 

Such are the bedsteads of every class of people. They 
seldom have mattresses ; a soojince ^ (white quilt) is spread 
on the lacing, over which a calico slieet, tied at each corner 
of the bedstead with cords and tassels ; several thin flat 
j)illows of beaten cotton for the head, — a muslin sheet for 
warm weather, and a well wadded ruzzie ^ (cov'erlid) for winter, 
is all these children of Nature deem essential to their comfort 
ill the way of sleeping. They have no idea of night dresses ; 
the same suit that adorns a lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a change be needed. The single article exchanged 
at night is the deputtah,^ and that only when it happens to 
be of silver tissue or embroidery, for whicli a muslin or calico 
sheet is substituted. 

The very highest circles have the same habits in common 
with the meanest, but those who can alTord shawls of cashmere 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold weather renders 
them bearable. Blankets are never used except by the poorest 
peasantry, who wear them in lieu of better garments night 
and day in the winter season : they are always black’, the 
natural colour of the wool. The ruzzies of the higher orders 
are generally made of silk of the brightest hues, well wadded, 
and lined with dyed muslin of assimilating colour ; they are 
usually bound with broad silver ribands, and sometimes 
bordered with gold brocaded trimmings. The middling classes 
Jiavc fine chintz ruzzies, and the servants and slaves coarse 
ones of the same material ; but all are on the same plan, 
wliether for a queen or tlie meanest of her slaves, differing 
only in the quality of the material. 

The mistress of the house is easily distinguished by her seat 
of honour in the hall of a zeenahnah ; a musnud ^ not being 
allowed to any other person but the lady of the mansion. 

‘ i:30Z(ini {isozan, * a needle ’), an embroidered quilt. 

^ Razdly a counterpane jmddcd with cotton. 

^ Dopatld, a double sheet : see p. 20. *»See p. 24. 
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The musnud carpet is spread on the floor if possible near 
to a pillar about the centre of the hall, and is made of many 
varieties of fabric, — gold cloth, quilled silk, brocaded silk, 
velvet, line chintz, or whatever may suit the lady’s taste, 
circumstances, or convenience. It is about two yards square, 
and generally bordered or fringed, on which is placed the all- 
important musnud. This article may be understood by those 
who have seen a lace-maker’s pillow in England, excepting 
only that the iiiusiukI is about twenty times the size of that 
useful little article in the hands of our industrious villagers. 
The musnud is covered with gold cloth, silk, velvet, or calico, 
with square pillows to correspond, for the elbows, the knees, 
&c. This is the seat of honour, to be invited to sliarc which, 
with tlie lady-owner, is a mark of fa\'our to an ecpial or 
inferior : when a superior pays a visit of honour, the prided 
seat is usually surrendered to her, and the lady of the house 
takes her place most humbly on tlie very edge of her own 
carpet. 

Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are very rarely to 
be seen in the zeciiahnahs, even of the very richest females. 
Chairs and sofas are produced when English visitors are 
expected ; but the ladies of Ilindoostaun prefer the usual 
mode of sitting and lounging on the carpet ; and as for tables, 
I suppose not one gentlewoman of tlie whole country has ever 
been seated at one ; and very few, perha])s, have any idea 
of their useful puri)oses, all their meals being served on the 
floor, where dusthakhawns ^ (table-cloths we should call them) 
arc s])read, but neither knives, forks, spoons, glasses, or 
na])kins, so essential to the comfortable enjoyment of a meal 
amongst Eurojicans. Hut those who never knew such com- 
forts have no desire for the indulgence, nor taste to appreciate 
them. 

On the several occasions, amongst Native society, of assem- 
bling in large parties, as at births and marriages, the halls, 
although extensive, would be inadequate to accommodate thc 
whole party. They then have awnings of white calico, neatly 
flounced with muslin, supported on poles fixed in the court- 
yard, and connecting the open space with the great hall, by 
* ' Daslarkhinuif see p. 108. 
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wooden platforms which are brought to a line with the building, 
and covered with shuttcringhic and white carpets to corre- 
spond with the floor-furniture of the hall ; and here the ladies 
sit by day and sleep by night very comfortably, w'ithout 
feeling any great inconvenience from the absence of their 
bedsteads, which could never be arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of so large an assemblage — nor is it ever expected. 

The usually barren look of these almost unfurnished halls 
is on such occasions quite changed, when the ladies are 
assembled in their various dresses ; the brilliant display of 
jewels, the glittering drapery of their dress, the V'arious 
expressions of countenance, and different figures, the multi- 
tude of female attendants and slaves, the children of all ages 
and sizes in their variously ornamented dresses, are subjects 
to attract both the eye and the mind of an observing visitor ; 
and the hall, which when empty appeared desolate and com- 
fortless, tluis filled, leaves nothing wanting to render the scene 
attractive. 

The buzz of human voices, the happy playfulness of the 
children, the chaste singing of the domenies fill up tlie animated 
picture, 1 have sometimes i^assed an hour or two in witnessing 
their innocent amusejnents, without any feeling of regret for 
the brief saerilice of time I had made. 1 am free to confess, 
however, that I have returned to my tranquil home with 
increased delight after having witjiesscd the bustle of a zec- 
iiahnah assembly. At lirst I pitied the api)arent monotony 
of their lives ; but this lecling has worn away by intimacy 
w ith the people, wiio arc thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their coiifiaeinent ; and 
Jicver having felt the sweets of liberty, would not know how 
to use the boon if it were to be granted them. As the bird 
from the nest immured in a cage is both cheerful and con- 
tented, so are these females. They hav e not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have naturally good under- 
standings, and having learned their duty they strive to fulfil 
it. So far as 1 hav^e had any opportunity of making personal 
observations on their general character they appear to me 
obedient wives, dutiful daughters, aft'ectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal benefaci^^esses to the 
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When Taincrlane ^ with his powerful army entered India, 
lie issued a proclamation to all his followers to the following 
purport, ‘ As they w^ere now in the land of idolatry and 
amongst a strange people, the females of their families should 
be strictly concealed from the view of strangers ’ ; and Tamer- 
lane himself invented the several covered conveyances which 
are to the present period of the Mussulmaun history in use, 
suited to each grade of female rank in society. And tlic 
better to secure them from all possibility of contamination 
by their new neighbours, he commanded that they should be 
confined to their own apartments and behind the purdah, 
disallowing any intercourse with males of their own persuasion 
even, who were not related by the nearest ties, and making 
it a crime in any female who should willingly suffer her person 
to be seen by men out of the prescribed limits of consanguinity. 

Tamerlane, it may be presumed, was then ignorant of the 
religious principles of the Hindoos. They arc strictly for- 
bidden to have intercourse or intermarry with females who 
are not strictly of their own caste or tribe, under the severe 
penalty of losing tliat caste which they value as their life. 
To this may be attributed, in a great degree, the safety with 
which female foreigners travel daak ^ (post) in their palankeens, 
from one point of the Indian continent to another, without 
the knowledge of five w^ords of the liindoostaunie tongue, and 
with no other servant or guardian but the daak-bearers, who 
carry them at tlic rate of four miles an hour, travelling day 
and night successively. 

The palankeen is supported on the shoulders of four bearers 
at once, — two having the front pole attached to the vehicle, 
and two supporting the pole behind. The four bearers arc 
relieved every five or six minutes by other four, making the 
set of eight to each palankeen, — this set conveys their burden 
from eight to ten miles, where a fresh party are in waiting 

^ Amir Taimur, known as Taimur Lang, ‘ the lame w'as born 
A. I). 133U ; ascended the throne at Balkh, 1370 ; invaded India and 
captured Delhi, ; died 1405, and was buried at Samarkand. There 
seems to be no evidciTCTi that ho iiit roduced the practice of the seclusion 
of w’omcn, an ancient Sciuitic eusloin, which, liowever, was probably 
enforced on the j^eople of India by the brutality of foreign invadei's. 

“ IXik. ^ 
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to relieve them, and so on to tlie extent of the projected 
journey ; much in the same way as relays of horses are 
stationed for post-travelling in England. Perhaps the tract 
of country passed through may not present a single hut or 
habitation for miles together, often through jungles of gloomy 
aspect ; yet with all these obstacles, which would excite fear 
or distrust in more civilized parts of the world, females travel 
in India with as perfect security from insult as if they were 
guarded by a company of sepoys, or a troop of cavalry. 

1 am disi)osed to tldnk that the invention of covered con- 
veyances by Tamerlane first gave rise to the bearers. It seems 
so probable that the conqueror of the Hindoos should have 
been the first to degrade human nature, by compelling them 
to bear the burden of their fellow-creatures. 1 can never 
forget the first impression on my mind, when witnessing this 
mode of conveyance on my landing at Calcutta ; and although 
I am willing to agree that the measure is one of vast utility 
in this climate, and to acknowledge with gratitude the benefit 
I have deri> cd by this personal convenience, yet I never seat 
myself in the palankeen or thonjaun ^ without a feeling 
bordering on self-rei>roach, as being one amongst the number 
to perj)ctuate the degradation of my fellow-mortals. They, 
however, feel nothing of this sentiment tJiemselves, for they 
arc trained from boyhood to the toil, as the young ox to the 
yoke. It is their business ; the means of comfort is derived 
to them by this service ; they are happy in the employment, 
and generally cheerfVd, and form a class of peoj)le in themselves 
respected by every other both for their services and for their 
general good behaviour. In tlic liouscs of foreigners they are 
the most useful amongst tlie wJiole establishment ; they liave 
charge of property, keep the furniture in exact order, prepare 
the beds, the lamps, and the candles, where wax is used. 
Tallow having beef-fat in its manufacture is an abomination 
to the Hindoos, by whom it is considered unholy to slay, or 
even to touch any jiortion of the slaughtered cattle of their 
respect ; for believing in transmigration, they alllrm that these 
animals receive the souls of their departed relations. The 
bearers make the best of nurses to children, and contribute 

^ Sec; p. 52. '* 
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to the comfort of their employer by pulling the punkah night 
and day : in sliort, so necessary are these servants to the 
domestic economy of sojourners in the East, that their merits 
as a people must be a continual theme of praise ; for I know 
not liow an English establishment could be conducted with 
any degree of comfort without these most useful domestics. 
But I have allowed my pen to stray from the subject of female 
seclusion, and will here bring that part of my history to a close 
in very few words. 

Those females who rank above peasants or inferior servants, 
are disposed from principle to keep themselves strictly from 
observation ; all who have any regard for the character or 
the honour of their house, seclude themselves from the eye 
of strangers, carefully instructing their young daughters to 
a rigid observance of their own prudent example. Little girls, 
‘when four years old, are kept strictly behind the purdah, and 
when they move abroad it is always in covered conveyances, 
and under the guardianship of a faithful female domestic, who 
is equally tenacious as the motlier to preserve the young 
lady’s reputation unblemished by concealing her from the gaze 
of men. 

The ladies of zeenahnah life arc not restricted from tlic 
society of their own sex ; they arc, as I liavc before remarked, 
extravagantly fond of coin]>any, atid equally as hospitable 
when entertainers. To be alone is a trial to which they arc 
seldom exposed, every lady having com])anions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her means the number in her 
establishment is regulated. Some ladies of rank have from 
two to ten companions, independent of slaves and domestics ; 
and there are some of the Royal family at laicknow who 
entertain in their service two or three hundred female depen- 
dants, of all classes. A w-ell-lillcd zeenahnah is a mark of 
gentility ; and even the poorest lady in the country will retain 
a number of slaves and domestics, if she cannot afford com- 
panions ; besides which they are miserable without society, 
the habit of associating with numbers having grown up with 
infancy to maturity ; ‘ to be alone ’ is considered, with women 
thus situated, a real calamity. 

On occasions of assembling in large parties, each lady lakes 
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with her a companion besides two or three slaves to attend 
upon her, no one expecting to be served by the servants of 
the house at whicli they are visiting. This swells the numbers 
to be provided for ; and as the visit is always for three days 
and three nights (except on Eadcs, when the visit is confined 
to one day), some forethought must be exercised by the lady 
of the house, tliat all may be accommodated in such a manner 
as may secure to her the reputation of hospitality. 

The kitchen and ofliccs to the zeenahnah, I have remarked, 
occupy one side of the quadrangle ; they face the great or 
centre hall appropriated to the assembly. These kitchens, 
liowevcr, are sufficiently distant to prevent any great annoy- 
ance from the smoke ; — I say smoke, because chimneys have 
not yet been introduced into the kitcliens of the Natives. The 
fire-places are all on the ground, something resembling stoves, 
each admitting one sauceiian, the Asiastic style of cooking 
requiring no otlier contrivance. Roast or boiled joints are 
never seen at the dinner of a Native : a leg of mutton or 
sirloin of beef would place the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forks arc not understood to be 
amongst the useful appendages of a meal. The variety of 
their dishes are countless, but stews and (‘urries are the chief ; 
all the others are mere varieties. The only thing in the shape 
of roast meats, are small lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and 
cemented with pounded poppy-seed, several being fastened 
together on skewers : they are grilled or roasted over a char- 
coal fire spread on the ground, and then called keebaab,^ 
which word implies, roast meat. 

The kitchen of a zeenahnah would be inadequate to the 
business of cooking for a large assembly ; the most choice 
dishes only (for the highly favoured guests), are cooked by 
the servants of the establishment. The needed abundance 
required on entertaining a large party is provided by a regular 
bazaar cook, several of wdiom establish themselves in Native 
cities, or wherever there is a Mussulmaun poi>ulation. Orders 
being previously given, the morning and evening dinners are 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours in covered trays, 


' Kahah, |>rope)‘ly, siaall pieces of meat roasted on skewers. 
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raoh tray having portions of the several good things ordered, 
so that there is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus prepared by the bazaar 
cook (naiinbye,^ he is called), is plain boiled-rice, sweet-rice, 
kheer ^ (rice-milk), mautungun ^ (rice sweetened with the addi- 
tion of preserved fruits, raisins, &c., coloured with saffron), 
sal Ions (curries) of many varieties, some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruits with or without meat ; pillaus 
of many sorts, keebaabs, preserves, pickles, chatnecs, and 
many other things too tedious to admit of detail. 

The bread in general use amongst Natives is chiefly un- 
leavened ; nothing in the likeness of English bread is to be 
seen at their meals ; and many object to its being fermented 
with the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a tree). Most of 
the Native bread is baked on iron plates over a charcoal fire. 
They have many varieties, both plain and rich, and some 
of the latter resembles our pastry, both in quality and 
flavour. 

The dinners, I have said, arc brought into the zeenahnah 
ready dished in the Native earthenware, on trays ; and as 
they neither use spoons or forks, there is no great delay in 
setting out the meal where nothing is required for display or 
effect, beyond the excellent quality of the food and its being 
well cooked. In a large assembly all cannot dine at the 
dustha-khawn of the lady-hostess, even if privileged by their 
rank ; they arc, therefore, accommodated in grou})s of ten, 
fifteen, or more, as may be convenient ; each lady having 
her companion at the meal, and her slaves to brush off the 
intruding flies with a chowrie, to hand water, or to fetch or 
carry any article of delicacy from or to a neighbouring group. 
The slaves and servants dine in parties after their ladies have 
finished, in any retired corner of the court-yard — always 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of their superiors. 

^ NanhaT, a baker of bread {nan). 

^ Khx)\ milk boiled with rice, sugar, and spices. 

•' Mutanjan^ a corruption of mutlajjan, ‘fried in a pan’; usually in 
the form rnnfanjan pulao, meat boiled with rice, sugar, butter, and somo- 
tiraes pine -apples or nuts. 

* Salatif a curry of meat, fish, or vegetables. 
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Before any one touches the meal, water is carried round 
for each lady to wash the hand and rinse the numth. It is 
deemed unclean to cat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it would be held unholy ; this done, the 
lady turns to her meal, saying, ‘ Bis ina Allah ! ’ — (In the 
name or to the ])raisc of God !) and with the right hand 
conveys the food to her mouth, (the left is never used at 
meals) ^ ; and although they partake of every variety of food 
placed before them with no other aid than their fingers, yet 
the mechanical habit is so perfect, that they neither drop 
a grain of rice, soil the dress, nor retain any of the Ibod on 
tiieir fingers. The custom must always be offensive to a foreign 
eye, and the habit none would wash to copy ; >'et every one 
wlio witnesses must admire the neat way in which eating is 
accomplished by these really ‘ children of Nature 

The repast concluded, the lota - (vessel with water), and 
the luggun ^ (to rcceiv^e the water in after rinsing the hands 
and nioiith), are passed round to every person, who having 
announced by the ‘ Shuggur Allah ! ’ — All thanks to God ! — 
that she lias nnished, the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called basun,^ — which answers the ])ur})os(j of soap in 
removing grease, &c., from the fingers, — and then the wfiter 
in due course. Soap has not even yet been brought into 
fashion by the Natives, except by the washermen ; I have 
often been surprised tliat they iiave not found the use of soaj> 
a necessary article in the nursery, where the only substitute 
I have seen is the powdered ])ea. 

I^otas and lugguns are articles in use with all classes of 
people ; they must be floor indeed who do not boast of one, 

’ TIio left hand is used for purposes of ablution. 

“ The Musalman lota, properly called hadlina, differs from that used 
by Hindus in having a spout like that of a teapot. 

* Lagan, brass or copper ]>an in which tlie hands are waslied : also 
used for kneading dough. 

* Basan, flour, properly that of grain (eJmnd). The prejudice against 
soap is largely due to imitation of Hindus, who believe themselves to 
be f)ollutcd by fat. Arabs, after a meal, wash their hands and mouths ^ 
with soapj [Burton, Pilgriina()e., ii. 257). Sir G. Watt {Economic Die-' 
fion?rT^rniT84 ff.) gives a long list of other detergents and substitutes 
for Roaf). 
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at least, in their family. They are always of metal, eitlier 
brass, or copper lacquered over, or zinc ; in some eases, as 
with tlie nobility, silver and even gold are converted into 
these useful articles of Native comfort. 

China or glass is comparatively but little used ; water is 
their only beverage, and this is preferred, in the absence of 
metal basins, out of the common red earthen katorah ^ (cup 
shaped like a vase). 

China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used for serving many 
of the savoury articles of food in ; but it is as common in the 
privacy of the palace, as well as in tlie huts of the peasantry, 
to see many choice things intro<luced at meals served up in 
the rude red earthen platter ; many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic cookery being estcemccl more palatable from the 
earthen flavour of the new vessel in wliieli it is served. 

I very well remember the first few days of my sojourn at 
Lucknow, feeling something bordering on dissatisfaction, at 
the rude appearance of the dishes containing choice specimens 
of Indian cookery, which poured in (as is customary upon 
fresh arrivals) from the friends of the family I had become 
a member of. I fancied, in my ignorance, that the Mussul- 
maun people perpetuated their prejudices even to me, and 
that tliey must fear I sliouid contaminate Mieir cliina dishes ; 
but I was soon satisfied on this point : I found, by experience, 
that brown earthen platters were used by the nobility from 
clioice ; and in some instances, tlie viand would have wanted 
its greatest relish if served in (’hina or silver vessels. Custom 
reconciles every tiling : I can drink a draught of pure water 
now from the earthen katorah of the Natives with as much 
pleasure as from a glass or a silver eup, and feel as well satisfied 
with their dainties out of an eartlieii platter, as when conveyed 
in silver or Cliina dishes. 

China tea sets are very rarely found in tlie zeenahnah ; tea 
being used by the Natives more as a medicine than a refresh- 
ment, except by such gentlemen as have frequent intercourse 
with the ^ Sahib Logue ’ (English gentry), among whom they 
acquire a taste for this delightful beverage. Tlie ladies, how- 
ever, must liave a severe cold to induce them to partake of 
‘ ‘ K (tiara. 
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the beverage even as a remedy, but by no means as a luxury,' 
I imagined that the inhabitants of a zeenahnah were sadly 
deficient in actual comforts, when I found, upon my first 
arrival in India, that there were no preparations for breakfast 
going forward : every one seemed engaged in pawn eating, 
and smoking the hookha, but no breakfast after the morning 
Namaaz, I was, however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal so common in Europe has never 
been introduced in Eastern circles. Their first meal is a good 
substantial dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, after 
which follow yiawn and the hookha ; to this succeeds a sleep 
of two or three hours, providing it does not impede the duty 
of prayer ; — the pious, I ought to remark, would give up every 
indulgence which would prevent the discharge of this duty. 
The second meal follows in twelve hours from the first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare ; after which they usually 
sleep again until the dawn of day is near at hand. 

It is the custom amongst Natives to eat fruit after the 
morning sleep, when dried fruits, confectionery, radishes, 
carrots, sugar-cane, green peas, and other such delicacies, are 
likewise considered wholesome luxuries, both witli the ladies 
and the children. A dessert immediatc^ly after dinner is con- 
sidered so unwholesome, that they deem 0!ir practice extremely 
injudicious. Such is the difference of custom ; and I am 
disposed to think their fashion, in this instance, would be 
worth imitating by Europeans whilst residing in India. 

I have been much amused with tlic curious inquiries of 
a zeenahnah family when the gardener’s dhaullie is introduced. 
A dhaullie,- I must first tell you, is a fiat basket, on which 
is arranged, in neat order, whatever fruit, vegetables, or herbs 
are at the time in season, with a nosegay of fiowers placed 
in the centre. They will often ask with wonder — ‘ How do 
these things grow ? ’ — ‘ How do they look in the ground ? 
and many such child-like remarks have I listened to with 
pity, whilst I liave relieved my heart by explaining the 

1 The prejudice against the use of tea has much decreased since this 
hook was written, owing to its cultivation in India. Mnsalmans and 
many Hindus now drink it freely. 

® Dali^ the ‘ dolly ’ of Anglo-Indians. 

Mri-R A LI 
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operations of Nature in the vegetable kingdom, a subject on 
which they arc perfectly ignorant, and, from the habits of 
seclusion in which they live, can never properly be made to 
understand or enjoy. 

I have said water is the only beverage in general use amongst 
the Mussulmaim Natives. They have sherbet, however, as 
a luxury on occasions of festivals, marriages, &e. This sherbet 
is simply sugar and water, with a flavour of rose-water, or 
kurah ' added to it. 

The hookha is almost in general use with females. It is 
a common practice with the lady of the house to present the 
hookha she is smoking to her favoured guest. This mark of 
attention is always to be duly appreciated ; but such is the 
deference paid to parents, that a son can rarely be persuaded 
by an indulgent father or mother to smoke a hookha in their 
revered presence ; — this praiseworthy feeling originates not in 
fear, but real genuine respect. The parents entertain for their 
son the most tender regard ; and the father makes him both 
his companion and his friend ; yet the most familiar endear- 
ments do not lessen the feeling of reverence a good son enter- 
tains for his father. This is one among the many samples of 
patriarchal life, my first I.etter alluded to, and which I can 
never witness in real life, without feeling respect for the 
persons who follow up tlie patterns I liave been taught to 
venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

The hookha, as an indulgence of a privilege, is a great 
definer of etiquette. In the presence of the King or reigning 
Ninvaub, no subject, however high he may rank in blood or 
royal favour, can presume to smoke. In Native courts, on 
state occasions, liookhas are j)rcsented only to the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-Chief, or the Resident at his 
Court, who are considered equals in rank, and therefore 
entitled to the privilege of smoking with him ; and they cannot 
consistently resist the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint is readily understood by the hookha-bahdhaar - 
to bring the hookha, charged with the materials, without the 
addition of fire. Application of tlie munall ^ (moutli-piecc) to 
the mouth indicates a sense of the honour conferred. 

i See p. T.3. - Ifuqqahbardur. ^ Munhnal. 
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Plurality of wives. — Mahiimiid's motive for permitting this privilege. — 
State of society at the commencement of tlie Prophet's mission. — His 
injunctions respecting marriage. — Parents invariably determine on 
the selection of a husband. — First marriages attended by a public 
ceremony. — The first wife takes precedence of all others. — Generosity 
of disposition evinced by the Miissulmaun ladies. — Divorces obtained 
under certain restrictions. — Period of solemnizing marriage. — Method 
adopted in choosing a husband or wife. — Overtures and contracts of 
marriage, how regulated. — Mugganee, the first contract. — Dress of the 
bride elect on this occasion. — The ceremonies described as witnessed. 
— Remarks on the bride. — Present from the bridegroom on Buokrah 
Fade. 

The Mussulrnauns have permission from their I.awgiver to 
be pluralists in wives, as well as the Israelites of old.' Mahii- 
miid’s motive for restricting the number of wives each man 
might lawfully marry, was, say his biographers, for the purpose 
of reforming the then existing state of society, and correcting 
abuses of long standing amongst the Arabians. 

My authority tells me, that at the period of MahumiKPs 
commencing his mission, the Arabians were a most abandoned 
and dissolute people, guilty of every excess that can debase 
the character of man : drunkards, profligate, and overbearing 
barbarians, both in principle and action. Mahiimud is said 
iinvariedly to have manifested kindly feelings towards tlie 
w'eaker sex, who, he considered, were intended to be the com- 
panion and solace of man, and not the slave of his ungovernable 
sensuality or caprice ; he set the best possible example in his 
own domestic circle, and instituted such laws as were then 
needed to restrain vice and promote the happiness of those 
Arabians who had received him as a Prophet. He forbade 
all kinds of fermented liquors, which were then in common 
use ; and to the frequent intoxicfition of the men, were 

’ The Koran (iv. 3) allows Musalmans to marry ‘ by twos, or threes, 
or fours ’ ; but tlie passage has been inf prjtrAf in ya . 
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attributed their vicious habits, base pursuits, and unmanly 
cruelty to the poor females. Mahumud’s code of laws relating 
to marriage restricted them to a limited number of wives ; 
for at that period they all possessed crowded harems, many 
of the inhabitants of which were the victims of their reckless 
persecution ; young females torn from the bosom of their 
families and immured in the vilest state of bondage, to be 
cast out upon the wide world to starvation and misery, when- 
ever the base master of the house or tent desired to make 
room for si fresh supply, often the spoils of his predatory 
excursions. 

By the laws of Mahumud his followers are restrained from 
concubinage ; thej’' are equally restricted from forced mar- 
riages. The number of their wives must be regulated by their 
means of supporting them, the law strictly forbidding neglect 
or unkind treatment of any one of the number his followers 
may deem it convenient to marry. 

At the period when Mahumud issued these necessary laws 
for the security of female comfort and the moral habits of 
the males, there existed a practice with the Arabs of forcing 
young women to marry against their inclination, adding, year 
by year, to the many wretched creatures doomed, for a time, 
to all the miseries of a crowded hut ; and at last, when tired 
of their persons or unable to provide them with sustenance, 
turning them adrift without a home, a friend, or a meal. To 
the present day the law against forced marriages is revered, 
and no marriage contract can be deemed lawful without the 
necessary form of inquiry by the Maxdvee, who, in the presence 
of witnesses, demands of the young ladyV^ whether the con- 
tract is by her oivn free will and consent ? ■ This, however, 
I am disposed to think, in the present age, is little else than 
a mere form of ‘ fulfilling the law \ since the engagement is 
made by the parents of both parties, the young couple being 
passive subjects to the parental arrangement, for their benefit 
as they are assured. The young lady, from her rigid seclusipn, 
has no prior attachment, and she is educated to be ‘ obedient 
to her husband \'^^he is taught from her earliest youth to 
look forward to such match as her kind parents may think 
proper to provide for her ; and, therefore, can have no objec- 
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tioii to accepting the husband selected for her by them. The 
parents, loving their daughter, and aware of the responsibility 
resting on them, are cautious in selecting for their girls suitable 
husbands, according to their particular view of the eligibility 
of the suitor. 

The first marriage of a Mussulmaun is the only one where 
a public display of the ceremony is deemed necessary, and 
the first wife is always considered the head of his female 
establishment. Although he may be the husband of many 
wives in the course of time, and some of them prove greater 
favourites, yet the first wife takes precedence in all matters 
where dignity is to be preserved. And when the several wives 
meet — each have separate habitations if possible — all the rest 
pay to the first wife that deference which superiority exacts 
from inferiors ; not only do the secondary wives pay this 
respect to the first, but the whole circle of relations and friends 
make the same distinction, as a matter of course ; for the 
first wife takes precedence in every way. 

Should the first wife fortunately present her husband with 
a son, he is the undisputed licir ; but the children of every 
subsequent wife are equals in the father’s estimation. Should 
the husband be dissolute and have offspring by concubines — - 
which is not vciy common, — ^thosc children are remembered 
and provided for in the distribution of his property ; and, as 
very often occurs, they arc cherished by the wives with nearly 
as much care as their own children ; but illegitimate offspring 
very seldom marry in the same rank their father held in 
society. 

The latitude allowed by ‘ the law ’ preserves the many- 
wived Mussulmaun from the world’s censure ; and his con- 
science rests unaccused when he adds to his numbers, if he 
cannot reproach liimself with liaving neglected or unkindly 
treated any of the number bound to him, or their children. 
But the privilege is not always indulged in by the Mussul- 
niauiis ; much depends on circumstances, and more on the 
man’s disposition. If it be the happy lot of a kind-hearted, 
good man to be married to a woman of assimilating mind, 
possessing tlie needful requisites to render home agreeable, 
and a prospect of an increasing family, then the husband has 
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no motive to draw him into further engagements, and he is 
satisfied with one wife. Many sueh men I have known in 
Hindoostaun, particularly among the Syaads and religious 
characters, who deem a plurality of wives a plague to the 
possessors in proportion to their numbers. 

The affluent, the sensualist, and the ambitious, are most 
prone to swell the numbers in their harem. With some men, 
who are not highly gifted intellectually, it is esteemed a mark 
of gentility to have several wives. 

There are some instances of remarkable generosity in the 
conduct of good wives (which would hardly gain credit with 
females differently educated), not necessary to the subject 
before me ; but I may here add to the praise of a good wdfe 
among these i)eople, that she never utters a reproach, nor 
gives evidence by word or manner in her husband’s presence 
that she has any cause for regret ; she receives him with 
undisguised i)leasure, although she has just before learned that 
another member has been added to his well-peopled harem. 
The good and forbearing wife, by this line of conduct, secures 
to herself the confidence of her husband ; who, feeling assured 
that the amiable woman has an interest in his liappiness, will 
consult her and take her advice in the domestic affairs of his 
children by other wives, and even arrange by her judgment 
all the settlements for their marriages, &e. lie can speak of 
other wives without restraint, — for she knows he has others, — 
and her education has taught her, that they deserve her 
respect in proportion as they contribute to her husband’s 
happiness. The children of her husband arc admitted at all 
times and seasons, without restraint or prejudice ; she loves 
them next to her owui, because they are her husband’s. She 
receives the mothers of such children without a shade of 
jealousy in her manner, and delights in distinguishing them 
by favours and presents according to their several merits. 
From this picture of many living wives hi Mussulmaun society, 
it must not be supposed I am spcakuig of women without 
attachment to their husbands ; on the contrary, they are 
persons who arc really susceptible of j)ure love, and the 
generosity of their conduct is one of the ways in which they 
prove themselves devoted to their husband’s ha[)piness. This, 
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they say, was the lesson taught them by their amiable mother, 
and this is the example they would set for the imitation of 
their daughters. 

I do not mean to say this is a faithful picture of all the 
females of zeenahnah life. The mixture of good and bad 
tempers or dispositions is not confined to any class or com- 
plexion of people, but is to be met with in every quarter of 
the globe. In general, I have observed those females of the 
Mussulmaun population who have any claim to genteel life, 
and whose habits are guided by religious principles, evince 
such traits of character as would constitute the virtuous and 
thoroughly obedient wife in any country ; and many, whom 
I have had the honour to know personally, would do credit 
to the most enlightened people in the world. 

Should the first wife prove a termagant or unfaithful — rare 
occurrences amongst the inmates of the harem, — the husband 
has the liberty of divorcing her by paying down her stipulated 
dowry. This dowry is an engagement made by the husband 
on the night of Baarraat ^ (when tiie bridegroom is about to 
take his bride from her parents to his own home). On which 
occasion the Maulvee asks the bridegroom to name the amount 
of his wife’s dowry, in the ev^ent of separation ; the young 
man is at liberty to name any sum he i)leases. It would not 
prevent the marriage if the smallest amount were promised ; 
but he is in the presence of his bride’s family, and within her 
hearing also, though he has not yet seen her ; — it is a critical 
moment for him, thus surrounded. Besides, as he never 
intends to separate from the lady, in the strict letter of the 
law, he cannot refrain from gratifying those interested in tJic 
honour he is about to confer by the value of the promised 
dowry, and, therefore, he names a very heavy sum, which 
perhaps his whole generation never could have collected in 
their joint lives. This sum would of itself be a barrier to 
divorce ; but that is not the only object which influences the 
Mussulmaun generally to waive the divorce ; it is because 
they would not publish their own disgrace, by divorcing an 
unfaithful or undutifui wife. 

If the first wife dies, a second is sought after on the same 

^ BdmU • 
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principle which guided the first — ‘ a superior to head his 
liouse \ In this case there would be the same public display 
which marked the first wife’s marriage ; all the minor or 
secondary wives being introduced to the zeenahnah privately ; 
tiiey are in consequence termed Dhollie ^ wives, or brought 
home under cover. 

Many great men appear to be close imitators of King 
Solomon, with Avhose history they are perfectly conversant, 
for I have heard of the sovereign })rinces in llindoostauii 
having seven or eight hundred wiv^es at one time in their 
l)alaces. This is hearsay report only, and I should hope an 
exaggeration.- 

The first marriage is usually solemnized wdien the youth is 
eighteen, and the young lady thirteen, or fourteen at the 
most ; many are married at an earlier age, when, in the opinion 
of the parents, an eligible match is to be secured. And in 
some cases, where the parents on both sides have the union 
of their childreji at heart, they contract them at six or seven 
years old, which marriage they solemnly bind themselves to 
fulfil when the ciiildren have reached a proper age ; under 
these circumstances the children are allowed to live in the 
same house, and often form an attachment for each other, 
which renders their union a life of real happiness. 

There are to be found in Mussuhnaun society parents of 
mercenary minds, who j)refer giving their daughters in niar- 

^ Duli^ ‘ the Anglu-lndiaii ‘ dhooJy Such wives are so called Ix'-causo 
they are brought t<^ tJie h()us(?s of their husbands in an informal way, 
without a regular marriage j)roeession, 

* The King of Vijayanagar had twelve tho usand wive s : four thousand 
followed him on foot and served in the kitchen ; the same number 
marched with him on liorseback ; the remainder in litters, and two or 
three thousand of them were bound to burn themselves with his corpse 
(Nicolo Conti, India in the Fifteenth Century, part iii, p. h). In Orissa 
a jmlm-lcaf record stat<*s that one monarch died prematurely just as he 
had married his sixty-thousandth wife, and a European traveller speaks 
of a later prince who had four thousand ladies (Sir W. Hunter, Orissa, 
ii. 132f.). Manucci states that there were more than thirty thousand 
women in the palace of Shah Jahaii at Delhi, and that he usually had 
two thousand women of different races in his zenana {Storia do Mogor, 
i. 10r>, ii. 330). Tippoo Sultan of Mysore married nine hundred women 
(Jaffur Shurr6ef, Qnnoon-C’JsInm, 95). 
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riiige as dhollie wives to noblemen or men of property, to the 
preferable plan of uniting them with a husband of their own 
grade, with whom the girl would most likely live without 
a rival in the mud-walled tenement ; this will explain the 
facilities offered to a sovereign or nobleman in extending the 
numbers of his harem. 

Some parents excuse themselves in thus disposing of their 
daughters on the score of poverty, and the difhculty they find 
in defraying the expenses of a wedding : this I conecive to 
be one great error in the economy of the Mussulmaim people, — 
unnecessary expense incurred in their marriage ceremonies, 
whicli hampers them through life in their circumstances. 
I^arents, however poor, will not allow their daughter to be 
conv^eyed from their home, where the projected union is with 
an equal, witliout a seemingly needless parade of music, and 
a marriage-portion in goods and chaliels, if tluiy have no 
fortune to give beside ; then the expense of providing dinners 
for friends to make tlie event conspicnous, and the useless 
articles of finery for the girl’s person, with many other ways 
of expending money, to tlie detriment of the parents’ finances, 
without any very substantial benefit to the young couple. 
But this dcjirly-loved custom cannot be passed over ; and if 
the parents find it impossible to meet the pecuniary demands 
of these ceremonies, the girl has no alternative but to live out 
her days singly, unless by an agent’s influence she is accepted 
as a dhollie wife to some man of wealth. 

Girls are considered to have passed tJieir prime when they 
number from sixteen to eighteen years ; even the ])oorest 
peasant would object to a wife of eighteen. 

There has been the same difliculty to encounter in every 
age of Mussulmaun history in Hindoostaun ; and in the darker 
periods of civilization, the obstacles to settling their daughters 
to advantage induced the villagers and the uneducated to 
follow the example of the Rajpoots, viz., to destroy the greater 
proportion of females at their birth. In the present age, this 
horrid custom is never heard of amongst any classes of the 
Mussulmaun population ; but by the Rajpoot Hindoos it is 

* Thcn^ is evidcficc that iiifaiitiuido did prevail among sojiie Musalinaii 
tribes. Where actual infanticide has disappeared, it has often been 
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still practised, as one of their chiefs very lately acknowledged 
in the presence of a friend of mine. I have often heard Meer 
Hadjee Shaah declare that it was a common occurrence 
within his recollection, among the lower classes of the people 
in the immediate vicinity of Loodceanah,^ where he lived when 
a boy ; and that the same practice existed in the Oude 
territory, amongst the peasantry even at a much later date. 
One of the Nuwaubs of Oiidc, — I think Asoof ood Dowlah, — 
hearing with horror of the frequent recurrence of this atrocity 
in the remote parts of his province, issued a proclamation to 
his subjects, commanding them to desist from the barbarous 
custom 2 ; and, as an inducement to the wicked parents to 
preserve their female offspring alive, grants of land were to 
be awarded to every female as a marriage-portion on her 
arriving at a proper age. 

It is generally^) be observed in a Mussulniauii’s family, 
even at this day, that the birth of a girl produces a temporary 
gloom, whilst the birth of a boy gives rise to a festival in the 
zeenahnah. Some are wicked enough to say, ‘ It is more 
honourable to have sons than daughters but I believe the 
real cause is the dilficulty to be encountered in settling the 
latter suitably. 

The important affair of fixing upon a desirable match for 
their sons and daughters is the source of constant anxiety in 
the family of every Mussulniaun, from the children's earliest 
years to the period of its accomplishment. 

There is a class of people who make it the business of their 
lives to negotiate marriages. Both men and women of this 
description arc of course ingeniously expert in the art of talking, 
and able to i>ut the best colouring on the affair they undertake ; 
they occuj>y every day of their lives in roving about from house 
to house, and, as they have always something entertaining to 
say, they generally gain easy admittance ; they make them- 

replacocl by acgloot of female infants, except in those castes where, 
owing to a scarcity of girls, they command a high price. — Reports^ Census 
of India, 1011, i. 210 fi‘ ; Panjah, 1911, i. 231. 

1 Ludhiana. 

- No record of this proclamation has been traced in the histories of 
the time. 
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selves aequaiiited with the domestic affairs of one family in 
order to convey them to another, and so continue in their line 
of gossiping, until the economy of every person’s house is 
familiar to all. The female gossip in her researches in zee- 
nahnahs, finds out all the expectations a mother entertains for 
her marriageable sons or daughters, and details whatever she 
learns in such or such a zeenahnah, as lik(*ly to meet the views 
of her present Iiostess. Every one knows the object of these 
visits, and if they have any secret that the world may not 
participate in, there is due caution observed that it may not 
transpire before this Mrs. Gad-about. 

When intelligence is brought, by means of such agency, to 
the mother of a son who happens to be marriageable, that 
a lady of proper rank has a daughter to be sought, she consults 
with lier husband, and further inquiries are instituted amongst 
their several friends, male and female ; after due deliberation, 
the connexion being found desirable, the father will consult an 
omen before negotiations are commenced. The omen to 
decide the important ste[> is as follows : — Several slips of 
paper are cut up, on half the number is written ‘ to be on 
the other half, ‘ not to be ’ ; these j>apcrs are mixed together 
and placed under the prayer-carpet. When the good Mussul- 
maun is preparing for liis evening Namaaz he fails not in liis 
devotions to ask for help and guidance in an affair of so much 
importance to the father as the happiness and well-being of 
his son. At the portion of the service when he bows down his 
head to God, he beseeches with much humility, calling on the 
great power and goodness of God to instruct and guide him for 
the best interest of his child ; and then he repeats a short 
prayer expressive of his reliance on the wisdom of God, and his 
perfect submission to whatever may be His wise decree in this 
important business. The prayer concluded, he seats himself 
with solemn gravity on the prayer-carpet, again and again 
imploring Divine guidance, without which he is sure nothing 
good can accrue : he tlien drawls one slip from under his ear[)ct ; 
if ‘ to be ’ is produced, lie i)laccs it by his left side ; — a second 
slip is drawn out, should that also bear the words ‘ to be ’, the 
business is so far decided. He then offers thanks and praises 
to God, congratulates his wife on the successful lissue of the 
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oiiicii, and discusses those plans whicli appear most likely to 
further tlie jjrospects of their dearly-loved son. But should 
the second and third papers say ‘ not to be he is assured in 
his heart it was so decided by ‘ that Wisdom which cannot err ; ’ 
to whom he gives praise and glory for all mercies received at 
His hand : after this no overture or negotiation would be 
listened to by the pious father from the same quarter.^ 

The omen, however, [)roving favourable, the affair is decided ; 
and in order to gain the best possible information of the real 
disposition of all parties concerned, a confidential friend is sent 
to the zeenahnah of the young lady’s mother to make her own 
observations on what passes within ; and to ascertain, if 
possible, whether tlie report brought by the female agent was 
true or exaggerated ; and finally, to learn if their son would be 
received or rejected as a suitor, provided advances were made. 

The female friend returns, after a day or two’s absence, to 
the anxious parents of the youth, and details all she has seen 
or heard during her visit. The young lady may, perhaps, 
have been seen (tliis is not always conceded to such visitors), 
in which case her person, her manners, lier apparent dispo- 
sition, the hospitality and good breeding of the motlier and 
other members of the zeenahnah, arc described ; and lastly, it 
is hinted that, all other things suiting, the young lady being 
yet disengaged, tlie projected offer would not be disagreeable 
to her parents. 

The father of tfic youth tlien resolves on sending a male 
agent in due form to negotiate a marriage, unless iic happens 
to be personally acquainted with the girl’s father ; in which 
case the lady is desired to send her female agent on the em- 
bassy, and the father of the youth speaks on the subject in 
the meantime to the girl’s father. 

A very intimate friend of mine was seeking for a suitable 
match for her son, and being much in her confidence, I was 

1 The bride is often selected by jnaying for a dream in sleep, by 
manipulating the rosary, or by opening the Koran at random, and 
reading the hist verse whioli comes under the eye. Another method ia 
to ascertain to which of the elements — lire, air, earth, water — the initials 
of the namci^of the pair eoiTespund. If these agree, it is believed that 
t he engagement w ill be prosperous. — Jahur 8huiTecf, Qanoon-e-lslam, 67. 
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initiated in all the mysteries and arrangements (according to 
Mussulmaun rule) of the affair pending the marriage of her 
son. 

The young lady to be sought (wooed we should have it), had 
been described as amiable and pretty — advantages as much 
esteemed as her rank ; — fortune she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was wliat is termed in Indian society a good and 
equal matcli. The overture was, therefore, to be made from 
the youth’s family in the following manner : 

On a silver tray covered with gold brocade and fringed with 
silver, was laid the youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat writer 
in the Persian character, on richly embossed paper orna- 
mented and emblazoned with gold figures. The youth being 
a Syaad, his pedigree was traced up to Mahumud, in both 
paternal and maternal lines, and many a hero and Begum of 
their noble blood filled up the space from the Prophet down to 
the youthful Meer Mahumud, my friend’s son. 

On the tray, with the pedigree, was laid a nuzza, or offering 
of five gold mohurs, and twenty-one (the lucky number) 
rupees ; a brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was spread over 
the whole, and this was conveyed by the male agent to the 
young Begum’s father. The tray and its contents are retained 
for ever, if the proposal is accepted ; if rejected, the parties 
return the whole without delay, which is received as a tacit 
proof that the suitor is rejected : no further explanation is 
ever given or required. 

In the present instance the tray was detained, and in a few 
days after a female from their family was sent to my friend’s 
liouse to make a general scrutiny of the zeenahnah and its 
inmates. This female was pressed to stay a day or two, and 
in that time many important subjects underwent discussion. 
The youth was introduced, and everything according with the 
views entertained by both parties, the fathers met, and the 
marriage, it was decided, should take place within a twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have accomplished her 
thirteenth year. 

‘ Do you decide on having Miigganee ’ performed ? ’ is the 
question proposed by the father of the youth to the father of 
^ ‘ the asking ' 
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the young maiden. In the present case it was chosen, and 
great were the preparations of my friend to do all possible 
honour to the future bride of her son. 

Mugganee is the first contract, by which the parties are 
bound to fulfil their engagement at an appointed time. 

The dress for a bride ^ differs in one material point from the 
general style of Hindoostaunie costume : a sort of gown is 
worn, made of silver tissue, or some equally expensive article, 
about the walking length of an English dress ; the skirt is 
open in front, and contains about twenty breadths of the 
material, a tight body and long sleeves. The whole dress is 
trimmed very richly with embroidered trimming and silver 
riband ; the deputtah (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, and was worn at 
the Court of Delhi for many centuries ; but of late years it has 
been used only on marriage festivals amongst the better sort of 
people in Hindoosiaun, except Kings or Nuwaubs sending 
khillauts to females, when this dress, called a jhammah,^ is 
invariably one of the articles. 

The costly dresses for the present Mugganee my friend 
prepared at a great expense, and with much good taste ; to 
which were added a ruby ring of great value, large gold car- 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands for the head, 
neck, wrists, and ankles, formed of the sweet-scented jessamine ; 
choice confectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits ; the whole conveyed under an escort of soldiers and 
servants with a band of music, from the residence of Meer 
Mahumud to that of his bride elect, accompanied by many 
friends of the family. These offerings from the youth bind 
the contract with the young lady, who wears his ring from that 
day to the end of her life. 

The poorer sort of people perform Mugganee by the youth 
simply sending a rupee in a silk band, to be tied on the girl's 
arm. 

Being curious to know the whole business of a wedding 
ceremony amongst the Mussulinann people, I was allowed to 

' Compare the full account of brides’ dress in Mrs. F. Parks, Wander- 
ivqs of a Pilrp'im, i. 42o. 

“ Jama. * 
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perform the part of ‘ ofTiciatinj? friend ’ on this occasion of 
celebrating the Miigganee. The parents of the young lady 
having been consulted, my visit was a source of solici tude to the 
whole family, who made every possible preparation to receive 
me with becoming respect ; I went just in time to reach the 
gate at the moment the parade arrived. I was handed to the 
door of the zeenahnah by the girl’s father, and was soon sur- 
rounded by the young members of the family, together with 
many lady-visitors, slaves, and woinen-scrvants of the estab- 
lishment. They had never before seen an Englishwoman, and 
the novelty, I fancy, surprised the whole group ; they ex- 
amined my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, &c., and 
looked the wonder they coidd not express in words. The 
young Regum was not amongst the gazing throng ; some pre- 
liminary customs detained her behind the purdah, where it 
may be supposed she endured all the agony of suspense and 
curiosity by her compliance with the prescribed forms. 

The lady of the mansion waited my approach to the dulhaun ^ 
(great hall) with all due etiquette, standing to receive and 
embrace me on my advancing towards her. This ceremony 
performed, I was invited to take a seat on the musnud-carpet 
with her on the ground ; a chair had been provided for me, but 
I chose to respect the lady’s preference, and the seat on the 
floor suited me for the time without much inconvenience. 

After some time had been passed in conversation on such 
subjects as suited the taste of the lady of the house, I was 
surprised at the servants entering with trays, which they 
placed immediately before me, containing a full-dress suit in 
the costume of Hindoostaun, The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and I must condescend to w^ear it. 

I would have declined the gaudy array, but one of her friends 
whispered me, ‘ The custom is of long standing ; wdicn the face 
of a stranger is first seen a dress is always presented ; I should 
displease Sumdun Begum by my refusal ; — besides, it would 
be deemed an ill omen at the Miigganee of the young Bohue “ 
Begum if I did not put on the Native dress before I saw the 

* Diildn. 

“ Balm, properly a son's wife or daughter-in-law : commonly applied 
to a bride or young wife. * 
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face of the bride elect.’ These I found to be weighty argu- 
ments, and felt constrained to quiet their apprehensions of ill- 
luck by compliance ; I therefore forced the gold dress and the 
glittering drapery over my other clothes, at the expense of some 
suffering from the heat, for it was at the very hottest season of 
the year, and the diilhaun was crowded with visitors. 

This important point conceded to them, I was led to a side 
hall, where the little girl was seated on her carpet of rich em- 
broidery, her face resting on her knees in apparent bashfulness. 
I could not directly ascertain whether she was plain, or pretty 
as the female agent had represented. I was allowed the privi- 
lege of decorating the young lady with the sweet jessamine 
giiinahs,’ and })lacing the ring on the forelinger of the right 
hand ; after which, the ear-rings, the gold-t issue dress, the 
deputtah were all in their turn put on, the offering of money 
presented, and then I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. If I could have 
prevailed on her to be cheerful, I should have been much 
gratified to have extended my visit in her apartment, but the 
poor child seemed ready to sink with timidity ; and out of 
compassion to the dear girl, I hurried away from the hall, to 
relieve her from the burden my presence seemed to inflict, the 
moment I ha<l accomplished my last duty, which was to feed 
Jier with my own liand, giving her seven pieces of sugar-candy ; 
seven, on this occasion, is the lucky number, I presume, as 
I w^as particularly cautioned to feed her with exactly that 
number of pieces. 

Returning to the assembly in the didhaun, I would have 
gladly taken leave ; but there was yet one other custom to be 
observed to secure a happy omen to the young people’s union. 
Once again seated on the musniid with Sumdun Begum,- the 
female slaves entered with sherbet in silver basins. Each 
person taking sherbet is expected to deposit gold or silver 
coins in the tray ; the sherbet-money at this house is collected 

' Probably the genda or French marigold {Tagetes erccta). 

- Sumdun is always the title of the bride’s mamma ; Bohue, that of 
the young wife, and, therefore, my thus designating her here is premature. 
[^Samdhnn means a connexion by marriage. The mothers of biide and 
bridegroom are samdhan to each other, j 
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for the bride ; and when during the three days’ performance of 
the marriage ceremony at the bridegroom’s house slierbet is 
presented to the guests, the money collected there is reserved 
for him. The produce of the two houses is afterwards com- 
pared, and conclusions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paitl by the friends on either side. The poor people 
find the shinbet-money a useful fund to help them to keep 
house ; but with the rich it is a mere matter to boast of, that 
so much money was collected in consequence of the number of 
visitors who attended the mi]itials. 

After the IMugganee ceremony had been performed, and 
before the marriage was sokannized, the festival of Buckrali 
Eade occuiTed ; — in tlie eleventh Letter you wall find it re- 
marked, the bride and bridegroom elect then exchange pre- 
sents ; — my friend was resolved her son’s ])rcsents should do 
honour to both houses, and the following may give you an 
idea of an Eadc-gift. 

Thirty-five goats and sheep of the finest breed procurable, 
which I succeeded in liaving sent in their natural dress, instead 
of being adorned with gold-cloth and painted horns : it wais, 
how ever, with some i)ersuasion the folly of this general practice 
was omitted in this instance. 

The guinah or garland of flow’ers on a tray covered with 
brocade. The guinah are sw^eet-sce nted flowers without stalks, 
threaded into garlands in many pretty ways, with great taste 
and ingenuity, intermixed with silver ribands ; they are 
formed into bracelets, necklaces, armlets, chaplets for the 
head, and bangles for the legs. There are people in Lucknow 
who make the preparing of guinahs a j)roritable business, as 
the population is so extensive as to render these flower-orna- 
ments articles of great request. 

A tray filled w itli pawns, prepared with the usual ingredients, 
as lime, cuttie ^ (a bitter gum), betel-nut, tobacco, spices, &c. ; 
these pawns are tied up in packets of a triangular form and 
covered with enamelled foil of many bright colours. Several 
trays of ripe fruits of the season, viz., kurbootahs ^ (shaddock), 

1 Kath, Icaltka^ the gutn of Acachi cateeJm. 

^ The Fihaddock {Citrus lUcunutna) is called chakolm ; possibly confused 
with the next. * 

MKEH ALI 


o 
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kabooza ^ (melons), ummas^ (pine apple), guavers,^ sherreefha^ 
(custard-apple), kiimmeruck,® jarmun ® (purple olives), orme ^ 
(mango), falsah,® kirhnee,® baer,^^ leechie,^^ ormpeach,^® 
caroundcr,’^ and many otlier kinds of less repute. 

Confectionery and sweetmeats, on trays, in all the varieties 
of Indian invention ; a full-dress suit for the young lady ; 
and on a silv er ray the youtii s nuzza of live gold nioJiurs, and 
t w c n t y - one n i p e s . 

The hiadc offering of Meet Mahumud was escorted by ser- 
vants, soldiers, and a hand of music ; and the young lady 
returned a i)resent to the bridegroom elect of thirty-five goats 
find sheep, and a variety of undress skull-caps, supposed to 
be her own work, in spangles and embroidery. I may state 
here, that the Natives of India never go bare-headed in the 
house. The turban is always worn in company, whatever 
may be the inconvenience from heat ; and in private life, 
a small skull-cap, often of plain white muslin, just covers the 
head. It is considered disgraceful in men to expose the head 
bare ; removing the turban from the head of an individual 
would be deemed as insulting as pulling a nose in Europe. 

Whatever Eade or festival may occur between the Mugganee 
and the final celebration of nujitials, presents are always inter- 
changed by the young bride and britlegroom ; and with all 
such observances there is one prevailing custom, which is, that 
though there should be nothing at liand but part of their own 
gifts, the trays are not allowed to go back without some trifling 
things to keep the custom in full force. 

‘ Kharhuzah, Cucumis melo. “ Ananas^ Ananassa saliva. 

® Guav^a. ^ Shari fahy Anona squamosa. 

® Kamraky Avcrrlioa Caramhola. ® Jdmunyjdmany Euyenia Jamholana, 

^ Am, iManyifera indica. * Falsa, phdlsd, Greivia asiatica. 

® KirntyCanthium parvijioritm. Bcr, Zizpph us Jujuha. 

“ lAchly Nephelium Li chi. 

Possibly somo confusion between cow, the mango, and alii, dru, the 
peach. 

Karaundd, Carissa Carandas, 
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Wedding coromonies of tiic Mussulmauns. — The new or full moon pro- 
pitious to the rites being concluded. — Marriage settlements unknown. 
— Control of the wife over her own property. — Three days and nights 
occupied in celebrating the wedding. — Preparations previously made 
by both families. — Ostentatious display on these occasions. — D.ay of 
Sarchuck. — Customs on the day of Mayndhie. — Sending presents. — 
Day of Baarraat. — Procession of the bridegroom to fetch the bride. 
— The bride’s departure to her new home. — Attendant corenionios 
explained. — Similarity of the Mussulmaun and Hindu ceremonies. — 
Anecdote of a Moollah. — Tying the Narrah to the Moosul- 

When tlic young lady’s family have made all the necessary 
aTrangements for that important event (their daughter’s nup- 
tials), notice is sent to the friends of the intended bridegroom, 
and the gentlemen of both families meet to settle on what day 
the celebration is to take place. They are guided in the final 
arrangement by the state of the moon — the new or full moon 
lias the preference ; she nnist, however, be clear of Scorpio, 
which, as I have before stated, they consider the unfortunate 
sign.^ There are some moons in tlie year considered very un- 
propitious to marry in. At Mahurrum, for instance, no 
emergency as to time or eircumstance would induce the female 
party to consent to tlie marriage solemnities taking place. In 
Rumzaun they have scruples, though not equal to those which 
they entertain against fulfilling the contract in Mahurrum, the 
month of mourning. 

Marriage settlements are not known in Mussulmaun society. 
All contracts are made by word of moutli ; and to their 
credit, honourable reliance is usually followed by honourable 
fulfilment of agreements. The husband is expected to be 
satisfied with whatever portion of his wife’s fortune the friends 
may deem consistent or prudent to grant with their daugh- 
ter. The wife is at libert5rto keep under iicr own control any 

» See p. 158. , 

02 
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separate sum or allowance her parents may be pleased to give 
her, over and above the marriage portion granted to the hus- 
band with Ins wifc.^ 

The luisband rarely knows the value of his wife’s private 
pr()])erty unless, as sometimes hapi)ens, the couple in after 
years liave perfect confidence in eacJi otlicr, and make no 
.scjiarate interests in worldly matters. Occasionally, when the 
juarriod couple have not lived happily together, the wdfe has 
been known to bury her cash secretly ; and perhaps she may 
die without disclosing the secret of her treasure to any r^nc. 

In India the practice of burying treasure is very common 
with fcmalc^s, ])articularly in villages, or where there are fears 
entertained of robbers. There is no difliculty in burying cash 
or other treasure, wlierc the ground floors of the houses arc 
mca’cly beaten earth — boarded floors, iiuh'ed, are never seen in 
Ilindoostaun — in the houses of the first classes of Natives they 
sometimes Have them bricked and [ilastered, or paved with 
marble. Jluring the rainy season 1 liavc sometimes observed 
the wooden tueklit ^ (a portable platform) in use with aged or 
deliciitc feinalcSj on which they make their scats from fear of 
the damp from the mud floor ; but they eoini3lain that these 
accommodations arc not half so comfortable as their ordinary 
seat. 

The division of persona] projicrty lictwcen married people 
has the effect of rendering the wife much more independent 
than the married lady of other countries. The plan is a judi- 
cious one in tlic existing state of Mussnlmaun society, for since 
the husband eoidd at his |)leasure add other wives, the whole 
property of the lirst wife might be squandered on these addi- 
tions. In the middling classes of society, and where the 
husband is a religious person, this division of property is not so 
strictly maintained ; yet every wife has the privilege, if slie 
el looses to exercise it, of keeping a private purse, which the 
good wife will ])roduce unasked to meet her husband’s emer- 
gencies ; and which the good husband is never known to 
demand, however great may be his necessities. There are 

^ For the right of the bride to her private pro])erty, see N, E. B. 
Baillie, Digest of Moohummudun Law (1875), 146 If. 

= TaUit. • 
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many traits of cliaracter in the Mnssulmaun world that render 
thcTTi botli amiable and happy, wherever politeness of beha- 
viour is brought to bear. I have seen sonic bright examples 
of forbearance and affectionate solicitude in both sexes, which 
would do honour to the most refined societies of the civilized 
world. 

{ The marriage ceremony occupies three days and nights : — 
'Hie first is called, Sarehuck ; ^ the second, Mayndhic ; * and 
the third, Baarraat,^ (fate or destiny is the meaning of this 
word). 

I am not aware that tJirce days are required to accomplish 
the nuptials of the young couple in any other society of 
Miissulmauns distinct from those of liindoostaim. Judging 
by similar usages among the Hindoo i^opiilation, I am rather 
disposed to conjecture that this is one of the customs of the 
aborigines, imitated by the invaders, as the outward jiarade 
and ])ublicity given to the event l)y the Miissulmauns greatly 
resemble those of the surrounding Hindoos, j 

There are no licences granted, nor any form of regist ry kept 
of marriages. Any ])erson wlio is acquainted with the K horau ii 
may read the marriage ce^rernony, in the presence of witnesses 
if it be possible ; but they usually employ a professed Moollah 
or Maulvee, in consideration of such persons being tbe most 
righteous in tbeir lives ; for they make this engagement; a 
religious, as well as a civil contract.^ 

Tlic day being fixed, tlic elders, male and female, of tlie two 
families, invite their several relatives, friends, and aequaintanees 
to assemble, according to their means and convenience for 

^ Sdehaq^ tlio fruits and other gifts carried in ])roc(‘Ssion in earthen 
pots ornaniontcS with various devices. — Jaffur Shurreof, Qanoon-e- 
Islam, 73. 

“ Maihdl. 

“ Bardl, bdrdt : nieaning ‘ bridegroom’s procession ’. 

* Among the Khojas of West India a person from the lodge to which 
the parties belong reoitt's the names of the PanjtaJi-i-pak, (ho live iioly 
ones — Muhammad, *Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, Husain — with the invoenfion : 

‘ 1 begin the wedding of with , to W(‘d as did FatimaJi, tJio 

bright -faced Lady (on whom be peace !) witii the Lord and Leader, the 
Receiver of the Testament of the Chosen and Pure, the Lord "Ali, the 
son of Abu-TMib.’ — Bombay Gazetteer , ix, j)art ii, 45. * 
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entertaining visitors. The invitations are written in the Persian 
character on red paper, describing the particular event which 
they ai*e expected to honour. During the week previous to 
Sarchuck, both families are busily engaged in sending round to 
tlieir several friends trays of ready-cooked dinners. Rich and 
poor share equally on tliese occasions ; the reason assigned for 
which is, that the persons’ nuptials may be registered in the 
minds of those who partake of the food, wlio in the course of 
time, might otherwise forget that they had ever heard of the 
young couple’s nuptials. 

The mother of Bohue Begum actively employed the inter- 
vening time, in linislung her preparations for the young lady’s 
departure from the parental roof with suitable articles, which 
might prove the bride was not sent forth to her new family 
without a i)ropcr i)rovision. There is certainly too much 
ostentation evinced on these occasions ; but custom, prided 
custom, bids defiance to every better argument ; and thus the 
mother, full of solicitude that her daughter should carry with 
her evident marks of parental affection, and ue able to sustain 
her rank in life, loads her child with a profusion of worldly 
goods. The poorest people, in this instance, imitate their 
superiors with a blameable disregard to consequences. Many 
parents among the lower orders incur heavy debts to enable 
them to make a parade at their cliildren’s wedding, which 
proves a source of misery to themselves as long as they live. 

It may be presumed the Sumdun Begum prepared more 
suits of finery than her daughter could wear out for years. A 
silver bedstead with the necessary furniture, as before de- 
scribed ; a silver pawn-dawn,^ round, and shaped very like 
a modern si)ice-box in England ; a silver chillugichee ^ (wash- 
hand basin), and lota (water-jug witli a siiout, nearly resem- 
bling an old-fashioned coffee-pot) ; a silver luggun ^ (spittoon) ; 
silver surraie ^ (water-bottle) ; silver basins for w'ater ; several 
dozens of copper saucepans, plates and spoons for cooking ; 
dishes, plates, and platters in all variety needful for the house, 
of metal or of stone. China or glass is rarely amongst the 
bride’s portion, the only articles of glass I remember to have 
seen was the looking-glass for the bride’s toilette, and that was 

4 

1 Pandan. “ Chila^ncli^, ® Lagan* * JSurahu 
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framed and cased in pure silver. Stone dishes are a curious 
and expensive article, brought from Persia and Arabia, of 
a greenish colour, highly polished.; the Natives call them 
racaab-puttie,^ and prefer them to silver at their meals, having 
an idea that poisoned food would break them ; and he who 
should live in fear of such a calamity, feels secure that the food 
is pure when the dish of this rare stone is placed before him 
perfect. 

Amongst the various articles sent with the bride to her new 
home is the much prized musinid, cushions and carpet to 
correspond ; shutter inghies, and calico carpets, together with 
the most minute article used in Native houses, whether for the 
kitchen, or for the accommodation of the young lady in her 
apartments ; all these are conveyed in the lady's train when 
she leaves her father’s house to enter that of her husband. 
I am afraid my descriptions Avill be deemed tediously particular, 
so apt are we to take tlie contagion of example from those we 
associate with ; and as things unimportant in otJier societies 
are made of so much consequence to these people, I am in 
danger of giving to trillcs more importance than may be agree- 
able to my readers. 

On the day of Sarehuek the zecnahnahs of both houses arc 
completely filled with visitors of all grades, from llie wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest ae(piaintancc of 
the family. To do honour to the hostess, the guests appear in 
their best attire and most valuable ornaments. 

A wedding in the family of a respectable IMussulmaun is 
very often the medium of reconciling long standing estrange- 
ments between friends. Human nature has the same failings 
in every climate ; there will be some who entertain jealousies 
and envyings in all societies, but a wedding with these people 
is a perfect iieace-maker, since none of the invited can con- 
sistently stay away ; and in such an assembly, where is the 
evil mind to disturb harmony, or recur to past grievances ? 

The day of Sarehuek is the first time the young lady receives 
the appellation of Dullun,^ at which time also the bridegroom 

1 Rikahy ‘ a cup ’ ; 'patihurl, ‘ made of stone China dishes aro also 
supposed to betray poison : sec J. Fryer, A New Account of East India 
arid Persia (Hakluyt Society’s edition), i. 87. ^ ® Didhin. 
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is designated Dullha.^ Dullun is kept in strict confinement, 
in a dark room or closet, during the wliole three days’ merri- 
ment going forward under the parental roof ; whilst the bride- 
groom is the most prominent person in the assembly of the 
males, where amusements arc contrived to please and divert 
him, the whole l)arty vicing in personal attentions to him. 
Tile ladies are occupied in conversation and merriment, and 
amused with the? native songs and music of the dominie, 
smoking the hookha, eating pawn, dinner, &:c. Company is 
their delight, and time passes pleasantly with them in such an 
assembly. 

The second day, Mayndhie, is one of bustle and preparation 
in the Sumdun liegum’s department ; it is spent in arranging 
the various articles that arc to accompany the bride’s Mayn- 
dhie, whicJi is forwarded in the evening to the bridegroom with 
great parade. 

It is so well known that I need hardly mention the fact, 
that the herb mayndhie ^ is in general recpiest amongst the 
natives of India, for the purfiosc of dyeing the hands aiui feet ; 
it is considered by them an indispensable article to their com- 
fort, keeping those members cool and a great ornament to the 
person. 

Long established custom obliges the bi ide to scud mayndhie 
on the second night of the nuptials to the bridegroom ; and, 
to make the e\ent more conspicuous, jiiesents proportioned 
to the means of the party accompany the trays of prei)arcd 
mayndhie. 

The female friends of the bride’s family attend the Mayndhie 
procession in covered conveyances, and the male guests on 
horses, cleiilnints, and in palkies ; trains of soldiers, servants, 
and bands of music swell the procession (among people of dis- 
tinction) to a magnitude inconceivable to those who have not 
visited the Native cities of Hindoos taun, or witnessed the 
parade of a marriage ceremony. 

Amongst the bride's presents with mayndhie, may be noticed 
every thing reipiisite for a full-dress suit for the bridegroom, 
and the etceteras of his toilette ; confectionery, dried fruits, 
preserves, the prepared pawns, and a multitude of trifles too 
1 Dulha. ^ “ Menhdi : the henna plant, Lawaonia alba. 
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tedious to enumerate, but which are nevertheless esteemed 
luxuries witli the Native young people, and are considered 
essential to the occasion. One tiling I must not omit, tlic 
sugar-candy, which forms the source of amusement when the 
bridegroom is under the dominion of the females in his mother’s 
zeenahnah. The artush bajie,^ (fireworks) sent with the pre- 
sents, are concealed in flowers formed of the transparent 
uberuck : ^ these flowers arc set out in frames, called ehuinund,^ 
and represent beds of flowers in their varied forms and colours ; 
these in their number and gay appearance have a jiretty elTect 
in the procession, interspersed with the trays containing the 
dresses, &c. All the trays arc first covered with basket-work 
raised in domes, and over these arc thrown draperies of broad- 
cloth, gold-cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed in bright colours. 

The Mayndhie procession having readied the bridegroom’s 
house, bustle and excitement pervade through every depart- 
ment of the mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to tlie 
fathcr’s hall ; th<i ladies to the youth’s mother, who in all 
possible state is prepared to receive the bride’s friends. 

The interior of a zeenahnah has been alreaily described ; tlic 
ladies crowd into tlic ccaitre hall to witness, through the blinds 
of bamboo, the im[)ort ant process of dressing the young bride- 
groom ill his bride’s presents. The c(*ntre purdah is let down, 
in which are openings to admit the hands and feet ; and close 
to this purdah a low stool is placed. When all these jire- 
liminary preparations arc made, and the ladies securely under 
cover, notice is sent to the male assembly that, ‘ Dullha is 
wanted ’ ; and he then enters the zeenahnah court-yard, 
amidst the deafening sounds of trumpets and drums from 
without, and a serenade from the female singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him (dose to the purdah, 
and obeys the several commands he receives from the hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist mayndhie is then 
ticid on with bandages by hands he cannot see, and, if time 
admits, one hour is requisite to fix the dye bright and per- 
manent on the hands and feet. During this delay, the hour 
is passed in lively dialogues with the several purdahed dames, 

1 Alishbdzij lire -play. ^ Ahrak, talc. 

® Chaman, a flower-bed. • 
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who have all the advantage of seeing though themselves 
unseen ; the singers occasionally lauding his i^raise in extem- 
pore strains, after describing the loveliness of his bride, (whom 
tliey know nothing about), and foretelling the happiness which 
awaits him in his marriage, but which, in the lottery, may 
perhaps prove a blank. The sugar-candy, broken into small 
lumi)s, is presented by the ladies whilst his hands atid feet are 
fast bound in the bandages of mayndhie ; but as he cannot help 
himself, and it is an omen of good to cat the bride’s sweets 
at this ceremony, they are sure lie will try to catch the morsels 
which they present to his mouth and then draw back, teasing 
the youth with their banterings, until at last he may successfully 
snap at the candy, and seize the lingers also with the dainty, 
to the general amusement of the whole party and the youth’s 
entire satisfaction. 

The mayndliie supposed to have done its duty, the bandages 
arc removed ; his old unnah,^ the nurse of his infancy (always 
retained for life), assists him with wiiter to wash off the leaves, 
dries his feet and hands, rubs him with otta,^ robes him in his 
bride’s presents, and ornaments him with the guinah. Thus 
attired he takes leave of his tormentors, sends respectful 
messages to his bride’s family, and bows his way from their 
guarciianship to the male apartment, where he is greeted by 
a flourish of trumpets and the congratulations of the guests, 
many of whom present nuzzas and embrace him cordially. 

The dinner is introduced at twelve amongst the bridegroom’s 
guests, and the night passed in good-humoured conviviality, 
although the strongest beverage at the feast consists of sugar 
and water sherbet. The dancing-women’s performances, the 
display of fireworks, the dinner, pawn, and hookha, form the 
chief amusements of the night, and they break up only when 
the dawn of morning approaches. 

The bride’s female friends take sherbet and pawn after the 
bridegroom’s departure from the zeenahnah, after which they 
hasten away to the bride’s assembly, to detail the whole busi- 
ness of their mission. 

I have often heard the ladies complain, that the time hangs 
very heavy on their hands whilst the party have gone to per- 
• ^ A7t7i&, * Otto, 'itr of roses. 
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form Mayndhie, until the good ladies return with their budget 
of particulars. Hundreds of questions are then j)ut to them 
by the inquisitive dames, how the procession passed off ? — 
whether accident or adventure bcfel them on the march ? — 
wliat remarks were made on the bride’s gifts ? — but most of all 
they want to know, how the bridegroom looked, and how he 
behaved under their hands ? The events of the evening take 
up the night in detailing, with the occasional interruptions of 
dinner, i>awn, and sherbet ; and so well are they amused, 
that they seldom feel disposed to sleep until the crowing of the 
cock warns them that the night has escaped with their diversi- 
fied amusements. 

The eventful Baarraat arrives to awaken in the heart of 
a tender mother all the good feelings of fond affection ; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great solace of her life under 
many domestic trials ; at any rate, she transfers tier beloved 
child to another protection. All marriages are not equally 
happy in their termination ; it is a lottery, a fate, in the good 
mother’s calculation. Her darling child may be the favoured 
of Heaven for which she yjrays ; she may be, however, the 
miserable first wdfe of a licentious pluralist ; notliing is certain, 
but she will strive to trust in God’s mercy, that the event 
prove a happy one to her dearly-loved girl, 

I have said the young bride is in close confinement during 
the days of celebrating her nuptials ; on tlic third she is tor- 
mented with the preparations for her de])arture. The inayn- 
dhie must be a[)plied to her hands and feet, the formidable 
operations of bathing, drying her hair, oiling and dressing her 
head, dyeing her lips, gums, and teeth with antimony, fixing 
on her the wedding ornaments, the nut (nose-ring) j)rescnted 
by her husband’s family : the many rings to be placed on her 
fingers and toes, the rings fixed in her ears, arc all so many 
new trials to her, which though a complication of incon- 
veniences, she cannot venture to murmur at, and therefore 
submits to with the passive meekness of a lamb. 

Towards the close of the evening, all this i)reparation being 
fulfilled, the marriage portion is set in order to accompany the 
bride. The guests make their own amusements for the day ; 
the mother is too much occupied witli her daughter’s affairs 
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to give much of her time or attention to them ; nor do they 
expect it, for they all know by experience the nature of a 
mother's duties at such an interesting period. 

The bridegroom’s liouse is nearly in the same state of bustle 
as the bride’s, though of a very different description, as the 
]jreparing for the reception of a bride is an event of vast im- 
portance in the oi3inion of a Mussulmaun. The gentlemen 
assemble in the evening, and are regaled with sherbet and the 
hookha, and entertained with the nautch-singing and fireworks 
until the appointed hour for setting out in the i^roccssion to 
fetch the bride to her new home. 

The procession is on a grand scale ; every friend or acquain- 
tance, together with their elephants, are pressed into the service 
of the bridegroom on this niglit of Baarraat. The young man 
Jiimsclf is mounted on a handsome charger, the legs, tail, and 
mane of which are dyed with mayndhie, whilst the ornamental 
furniture of the horse is spleadicl with spangles and embroider^^. 
The dress of the bridegroom is of gold-cloth, richly trimmed^ 
with a turban to correspond, to the tot) of v/hich is fastened 
an immense bunch of silver trimming, that falls over his face 
to his waist, and answers the purpose of a veil,^ (tin's is in strict 
keeping with the Hindoo custom at their marriage processions), 
A select few of the femaies from the bridegroom’s house 
attend in his train to bring home the bride, accompanied by 
innumerable torches, with bands of music, soldiers, and ser- 
vants, to give effect to the procession. On tlieir arrival at 
the gate of the bride’s residence, the gentlemen arc introduced 
to the father's a])artmeiits, wiiere fireworks, music, and singing, 
occui)y their time and attention until the hour for departure 
arrives. 

The marriage ceremony is performed in the presence of 
witnesses, although tiie bride is not seen by any of the males 

^ ‘ The dross of the bridegroom consisted entirely of cloth of gold ; 
and across his forelH;ad was bound a sort of fillet made of an (uiibroidery 
of pearls, from whicli long strings of gold hung down all over his faci^ to 
his saddle-bow ; and to liis mouth he kej)t a red silk liaiidkerchief closely 
pressed to prevent devils entering liis mouth.’ — Mrs. F. Parks, Waiuler- 
iiigs of a nigrim^ i. 438 f. This fillet is called sihra, and it is intended 
to avert the influence of the Evil Eye and of demons. 
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at the time, not even by her husband, until they have been 
lawfully united accordiii^r to the comtrion form. 

Ill the centre of the hall, in the zeenahnah, a tuckht (plat- 
form) six feet square is placed, on which the musnud of gold 
brocade is set. This is the bride’s seat when dressed for her 
nuptials ; she is surrounded by ladies who bear witness to tlie 
marriage ceremony. The |)urdahs arc let down, and the 
Maulvee, the bridegroom, the two fathers, and a few male 
friends are introduced to the zeenahnah court-yard, with a 
flourish of trumpets and deafening sounds of drums. They 
advance with much gravity towards the purdahs, and arrange 
themselves close to this slender partition between the two 
sexes. 

The Maulvee commences by calling on the young maiden by 
name, to answer to his demand, ‘ Is it by your own consent this 

marriage takes place witli ? ’ naming the person who is 

the bridegroom ; the liridc answers, ‘ It is by my consent.’ 
The Maulvee then explains the law of Mahumud, and ri^aclg a 
certain chapter from that portion of the Khoraun which binds 
the parties in holy wedlock.^ lie then turns to tlie young man, 
and asks liim to name the sum lie proposes as his wife’s d owj^. 
'J’he bridegroom thus called upon, names ten, twenty, or p(‘r- 
haps a hundred lacs of rupees ; the Mtaulvee repeats to all 
jiresent the amount jiroposed, and then ])rays that the young 
couple thus united may be blessed in this world and in cternitj^. 
All the gentlemen tlien retire, except the bridegroom, who is 
delayed, as soon as this is accomplished, entering the hall until 
the bride’s guests have retreated into the side rooms ; as soon 
as this is accomjilishcd he is introduced into the presence of 

^ The officiating Mulla or Qazi lifts the hridogrooin^s veil, makes him 
gargle his throat three tinu-s with water, and seating him facing Meeca, 
requires liim to r(;|;<‘at a prayer to Allah for forgiveness {istufhfari/Ilfih) ; 
the four Qul, or cha])lcrs of I lie Koran eomnu'iKnng with five word (ptl, 

* say ’ (eix, cxii, cxiii, cxiv) ; the Kalima or (Jrecal : ‘ Tlu^re is no deity 
but Allah : Muhammad is the Aj)ostlo of Allah ’ ; the Articles of Boli<*f 
{Sifaf-i-lmdn) in Alhlh, Jiis Angels, the Scriptures, the l^rophets, the 
Resurrection, and Day of Judgement, His ahsolutc decree and pre- 
destination of Good and Evil ; the Prayer of Obedience, said standing 
{dual-qunvt). If he ho illiterate, the meaning of all these should bo 
explained to him. — Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-Islani, 8h. • 
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his mother-iii-law and her daughter by the women servants. 
He studiously avoids looking up as he e^nj^s the hall, because, 
according to the custom of this peopl^he must first see his 
wife’s face in a looking-glass, which is placed before the young 
couple, when he is seated on the niiisnud by his bride. Happy 
for him if he then beholds a face that bespeaks the gentle being 
he hopes Fate has destined to make him haj)py ; if otherwise 
he must submit ; there is no untying the sacred contract. 

Many absurd customs follow this first introduction of the 
bride and bridegroom. When the procession is all fijrmed, 
the goods and chattels of the bride are loaded on the heads of 
the carriers ; the bridegroom conveys his young wife in his 
arms to the cliundole (covered palankeen), which is in readiness 
within the court, and the procession moves off in grand style, 
with a perpetual din of noisy music until they arrive at the 
bridegroom’s mansion. 

^The poor mother has perhaps had many struggles with her 
own heart to save her daughter’s feelings during the prepara- 
tion for departure ; but when the separation takes place 
the scene is affecting beyond description. I never witnessed 
anything to equal it in other societies : indeed, .so powerfully 
are the feelings of the mother excited, that she rarely acquires 
her usual composure until her daughter is allowed to revisit her, 
which is generally wothin a week after her marriage. } 

/ 

P.S. — I have remarked that, in important things whiph have 
notlung to do with the religion of the Mussulmauns,‘^hey are 
disposed to imitate the habits of tlic Hindoos ; this is more 
particularly to be traced in many of tlieir wedding customs. 

In villages where there are a greater proportion of Hindoos 
than Mussulmauns the females of the two people mix more 
generally than is usually allowed in cities or large towns ; and 
it is among this mingled population that w'e find the spirit 
of superstition inflxiencing the female character in more marked 
manner than it does in more populous places, which the fol- 
lowing anecdote will illustrate. The parties were known to 
the person wlio related tlie circumstance to me. 

‘ A learned man, a moollah ^ or head-teacher and expounder 
• 1 Mulla. 
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of the Mahumiidan law, resided in a village six koss (twelve 
miles English) distant from Lucknow, the capital of Oude. 
This moollah was married to a woman of good family, by 
whom he had a large progeny of daughters. He lived in great 
respect, and cultivated his land with success, the produce of 
his farm not only supporting his own family, ])ut enabling the 
good moollah to distribute largely amongst tlie poor, his 
neigiibours, and the passing traveller. A hungry applicant 
never left his door without a meal of the same wholesome, yet 
humble fare, which formed his own daily sustenance. Bread 
and dhall he preferred to the most choice delicacies, as by this 
abstemious mode of living, he was enabled to feed and comfort 
the altlicted with the residue of his income. 

‘ This moollah was one of the most |)ious men of the age, and 
alive to the interests of his fellow-mortals, both temporal and 
eternal. lie gave instruction gratis to as many pupils as chose 
to attend Ids lectures, and desired to acquire from his matured 
knowledge an introduction to the points of faith, and instruc- 
tion in the Mussulinaun laws. Numbers of young students 
attended his hall daily, to listen to the expounding of the rules 
and maxims he had acquired by a long life devoted to the 
service of God, and his duty to mankind. In him, many young 
men found a benefactor who blended instruction with temporal 
benefits; so mild and persuasive were this good moollah’s moni- 
tions, that he lived in the affection, veneration, and resx)cct 
of his pupils, as a fond father in the love of his children. 

‘ The wife of this good man managed the domestic affairs 
of the family, wiiieh were very little controlled by her hus- 
band’s interference. On an occasion of solemnizing the nup- 
tials of one of their daughters, the wife sent a message to the 
moollah, by a female slave, requiring his immediate presence 
in the zeenahnah, that he might perform his allotted part in 
the ceremony, which, as elder of the house, could not be con- 
fided to any other hands but his. This was to “ tie the naarah 
to the moosul 

1 The naarah is a cord of many threads dyed red and yellow ; the 
moosnl the heavy beam in use where rice is to be cleansed from the husks. 
The custom is altogether of Hindoo origin. \^Author,^ [When the condi- 
ment {ubtan)f made of ^tho flour of gram, mixed with oil aftd perfumes, 
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‘ The moollah was deeply engaged in expounding to his 
pupils a difiicult passage of the Khoraim when the slave entered 
and deliv^ered her message, “ Coming ”, he answered, without 
looking at the messenger, and continued his exposition. 

‘ The good woman of the house was in momentary expecta- 
tion of her husband’s arrival, but when one hour had elapsed, 
licr impatience overcame her discretion, and she dispatched 
the slave a second time to summon the moollah, who, in his 
anxiety to promote a better work, had forgotten tlie subject 
of tying the naaruh to the moosul. Tlie slave again entered 
the liall, and delivered her lady’s message ; he was then 
engaged in a fresh ex 2 :>osition, and, as before, replied “coming”, 
but still i^roeccding with his subject as if he heard not the 
summons. 

‘ Another hour elapsed, and the wife’s ordinary jjatienee was 
exhausted ; “ Go to your master, slave ! ” she said with autho- 
rity in her voice and manner ; “go ask your master from me, 
whctiier it is his intention to destroy the peace of his house, and 
the happiness of his family. Ask him, why he should delay 
perforjuing so imiiortant a duty at this ceremony, when his 
own daiigl iter’s interest and welfare are at stake ? ” 

‘ The slave faithfully conveyed the message, and the moollah, 
finding tliat his domestic i)eaec depended on submitting to 
the superstitious notions of his wife, accompanied the slave 
to the zeenalinali without further delay. 

‘ The inoollah’s eoinpliauec with the absurd desires of his 
wife surprised the students, who discussed the subject freely 
in his absence. He having always taught them the folly of 
prejudice and the absurdity of su])erstitioii, they coidd not 
comprehend how it was the moollah had been led to comj^ly 

wln'ohis rub]K‘(l on the britleand bi'idegroom, is being ground, the haiidlo 
of the hand-mill is smeared with sandalwood paste, ])owder of a kind of 
nut ( VaiHjmira spinosa), and some betel leaves ; bcti'l-nuts wrapp(‘d in a 
piece of now' red clotli are tit^d to it. Then seven women, w hose husbands 
are living, sit dowm to grind tlio condiment. Some raw' rice is put in 
a red cloth, and witli a })arcel of betel-leaf is tied to the mill-handle with 
a thread (nnra). Women pretend to beat it, and sing a marriage song. 
The rite is a form of fertility magic. The handle of the mill here repre- 
sents the rice-pounder {musal) in the rite described in the text. — Boinhay 
Gazeitetr, ix, ])art i, 101 ; ii, 163 f.’] 
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with a request so Ttiucli at variance with the princij)les he en- 
deavoured to impress upon them, 

‘ On his return, after a sliort absence, to Jiis pu})ils, he was 
about to re-oommenec the passage at wliieli he liad left off to 
attend his wife’s summons ; one of the young* men, however, 
interrupted him by the infjuiry, “ Whether he liad performed 
the important business of tying the naarah to the moosul ? ” 
— Yes,” answered the moollah, very mildly, “ and by so 
doing I have secured peace to my wife’s disturbed mind.” — 
‘‘ Rut liow is it, reverend Sir,” rejoined the student, “ that 
your actions and your precepts are at variance ? You caution 
us against every species of superstition, and yet that you liave 
in this instance complied with one, is ^ cry evident.” — “ I grant 
you, my young friend,” said the moollah, “ that I have indeed 
done so, but my motive for this deviation is, I trust, correct. I 
could have argued with you on the folly of tying the naarah 
to the moosul, and you w'ould have been coruinced by my 
arguments ; but iw wife, alas ! wouJ<l not listen to any thing 
but the custom-^.he custom of the whole village. 1 went 
with reluctance, T performed the ceremony with still greater ; 
yet I had no alternative if I valued harmony in my household : 
this I have now secured by my acquiescence in the sinqilc 
desire of my wife. Should any evil accident befall my daughter 
or her husband, T am spared the reproaches that would have 
been heaped upon me, as being the cause of the evil, from my 
refusal to tie the naarah to the moosul. The mere compliance 
with this absurd custom, to secure peace and harmony, floes 
not alter my faitli ; I have saved others from greater offences, 
by my passive obedience to the wishes of my wife, who igno- 
rantly places depcndance on the act, as neetjssary to her 
dauglitcr’s welfare.” 

‘ The students were satisfied with his explanation, and their 
respect was increased for the good man who had thus taught 
them to see and to cherish the means of living peaceably with 
all mankind, whenever their actions do not tend to injure their 
religious faith, or infringe on the principles of morality and 
virtue.’ 
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/ LETTER XV 

On the birth and management of children in Hindoostaun. — Increase 
of joy on the birth of a »Son. — Preference generally shown to male 
children.— Treatment of Infants. — Day of Purification. — Offerings 
presented on this occasion to the child. — The anniversary of the 
birthday celebrated. — Visit of the father to the Durgah. — Pastimes 
of boys. — Kit es. — Pigeons. — The Moghdhur. — Sword-exercise. — The 
Bow and Arrows. — The Pellet-bow. — Crows. — Sports of Native 
gentlemen. — Cock-fighting. — Kemarks upon horses, elephants, tigers, 
and leopards. — Pigeon -shooting. — Birds released from captivity on 
particular occasions. — Pe.asons for t he extension of the royal clemency 
in Native Courts. — Influence of the Prime Minister in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The bustle of a wedding in the family of a Mussulman n 
having subsided, and the bride become familiar with her new 
relatives, the mother also reconciled to the separation from 
her child ])y tlie knowledge of her happiness, — for they arc 
allowed frequent intercourse, — the next important subject 
which fills their whole hearts with hope and anxiety, is tlie 
expected addition to the living members of the family. Should 
this occur within the first year of their union, it is included in 
the catalogue of ^ Fortune’s favours as an event of no small 
magnitude to call forth their joy and gratitude. Many are the 
trifling ceremonies observed by the females of this uneducated 
people, important in their vieAV to the well-being of both 
mother and infant, but so strongly partaking of superstition 
that time would be wasted in speaking of them ; I will there- 
fore hasten to the period of the infant’s birth, which, if a boy, 
is greeted by the >varmest demonstrations of unaffected joy 
in the houses both of the parents of the bride and bridegroom. 
WJicn a female child is born, there is much less clamourous 
rejoicing at its birth than when a son is added to honour the 
family ; ^ but the good mother will never be dissatisfied with 

1 When a boy is born, ilio midwife, in order to avert the Evil Eye and 
evil spirits, says : * It is only a girl blind of one eye ! ’ If a girl is born, 
the fact is stated, bocaiiso she excites no jealousy, and is thus protected 
from spirit Jvttacks. 
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the nature of the gift, who can appreciate the source whence 
she receives the blessing. She rests satisfied that unerring 
Wisdom hath thus ordained, and bows with submission to 
His decree. She desires sons only as they are coveted by the 
father, and procure for the mother increased respect from the 
world, but she cannot actually love her infant less because it 
is a female. 

The birth of a son is immediately announced by a discharge of 
artillery, where cannon are kept ; or by musketry in the lower 
grades of the Native population, even to the meanest peasant, 
with whom a single match -lock proclaims the honour as effectu- 
ally as the volley of his superiors. The women say the object 
in firing at the moment the child is born, is to prevent his being 
startled at sounds by giving him so early an introduction to 
the report of muskets ; but in this they are evidently mistaken, 
since we never find a musket announcing the birth of a female 
child.^ They fancy there is more honour attached to a house 
where are many sons. The men make them their companions, 
which in the present state of Mussulmaun society, girls cannot 
be at any age. Besides which, so great is the trouble and 
anxiety in getting suitable matches for their daughters, that 
they are disposed to be more solicitous for male than female 
children. 

Amongst the better sort of people tlie mother very rarely 
nourishes her own infant ; and I have known instances, when 
a wet-nurse could not be procured, where the infant has been 
reared by goats’ milk, rather than the good lady should be 
obliged to fatigue herself with her infant. The great objection 
is, that in Mussulmaun families nurses are required to be 
abstemious in their diet, by no means an object of choice 
amongst so luxurious a people. A nurse is not allowed for the 
first month or more to taste animal food, and even during the 
two years — the usual period of supporting infancy by this 
nourishment — the nurse lives by rule both in quality and 
quantity of such food only as may be deemed essential to the 
well-being of the child. 

The lower orders of the people benefit by their superiors’ 

1 This is intended to scare evil spirits, but has become a mere form 
of announcing the joyful event. • 

P2 
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prejudices against nursing, and a wet-nurse once engaged in 
a family becomes a member of that bouse to the end of her 
days, unless she chooses to quit it herself. 

On the fourth day after the birtli of a son, the friends of 
both families arc invited to share in the general joy testified 
by a noisy assembly of singing-women, people chattering, smell 
of savoury dishes, and constant bustle ; which, to any other 
females in the world would be considered annoyances, but in 
their estimation are agreeable additions to the hapi)iness of 
the mother, who is in most cases screened only by a curtain 
from the multitude of noisy visitors assembled to rejoice on 
the important event. I could not refrain, on one of these occa- 
sions, remarking on the injudicious arrangement at such a time, 
when I thought quiet was really nee<led to the invalid’s com- 
fort. The lady thought otherwise ; she was too much rejoiced 
at this moment of her exaltation to think of quiet ; all the 
world would know she was the mother of a son ; this satisfied 
her for all tliat she suffered from the noisy mirth and increased 
heat arising from the multitude of her visitors, who stayed 
the usual time, three days and nights. The ladies, hoAvever, 
recover their strength rapidly. They arc attended by females 
in their time of peril, and with scarcely an instance of failure. 
Nature is kind. Science has not yet stc])ped within the con- 
tines of the zeenahnah. All is Nature with these uneducated 
females, and as they arc under no apprehension, the hour 
arrives without terror, and passes over without weakening 
fears. Tliey trust in God, and suffer i>atientl3^ It may be 
questioned, however, whether their pains at that juncture 
equal those of females in Europe, Their figure has never 
been tortured by stays and w^halcbone ; indeed, I do not re- 
collect having met with an instance of deformity in the shape 
of any inhabitant of a zeenahnah. 

On the ninth day the infant is well bathed, — I cannot call 
any of its previous ablutions a bath,^ — then its little head is 
well oiled, and the lillet thrown aside, which is deemed neces- 
sary from the first to the ninth day. The infant from its birth 
is laid in soft beaten cotton, with but little clothing until it 

' After the first bath pieces of black thread arc tied round the child’s 
wrist and ahklo as protection. 
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has been well bathed, and even then the dress would deserve 
to be considered more as ornamental covering than useful 
clothing ; a thin muslin loose shirt, edged and bordered with 
silver ribands, and a small skull-cap to correspond, comprises 
tlieir dress. Blankets, robes, and sleeping-dresses, are things 
unknown in the nursery of a zeenahnah. The baby is kept 
during the month in a reclining position, except when the nurse 
receives it in her arms to nourish it ; intlecd for many months 
the infant is but sparingly removed from its reclining position. 
They would consider it a most cruel disturbance of a baby’s 
tranquillity, to set it up or hold it in the arms, except for the 
purpose of giving it noiirishuient. 

The infant’s first uourisluneut is of a medicinal kind, com- 
posed of umultass i (cassia), a vegetable aperient, with sugar, 
and distilled water of aniseed ; this is called gootlie,- and tlie 
baby has no other food for the first three days, after whieJi it 
receives the nurse’s aid. After the third day a small propor- 
tion of opium is administered, which i)raetice is continued 
daily until the child is three or four years old. 

The very little clothing on infants in India would of itself 
teach the propriety of keeping them in a rcclijiing position, 
as the mere natural strcnglh of the poor baby lias nothing to 
support it by the aid of bandages or clothing. The nurse 
receives the baby on a tliin pillow of calico quilted together, 
called gooderie ; it is changed as often as required, and is 
the only method as yet introduced amongst the Natives to 
secure cleanliness and comfort to their infants. In the cold 
season, when the thermometer may range from forty-five to 
fifty, the method of inducing warmth is by means of cotton or 
wadded quilts ; fiannel, as I have said before, they know not 
the use of. The children, however, thrive without any of 
those things we deem essential to the comfort of infancy, and 
the mamma is satisfied with the original customs, wliicli, it 
may be supposed, are (without a single innovation) unchanged 
since the period of Abraham, their boasted forefather. 

J A maltaSy Cas.Aa jiduki. 

^ Tho purgative draught {tjuthh) is usually Tuadc of aniseed, iuyr<j- 
bolaiis, dried red rose loaves, senna, and tlie dropx)ings of mice or goats. 
— Bomhay Gazetteer^ ix, x^art ii, 155. ^ G\dr 'u 
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On the fortieth day after the infant’s birth, the same rites are 
observed as by the Jews (with the exception of circumcision), 
and denominated, as with them, the Day of Purification. On 
this day the infant is submitted to the hands of the barber, who 
shaves the head, as commanded by their law. The mother 
bathes and dresses in her most costly attke. Dinner is cooked 
for the poor in abundance. Friends and relatives call on the 
mother to present niizzas and offermgs, and to bring presents 
to the child, after the manner of the wise men’s olferings, so 
familiar ho us in oiir Scriptures. The offerings to the child are 
often costly and pretty ; bangles and various ornaments of 
the precious metals. The taawccs ^ of gold and silver are 
tablets on wliich engraved verses from the Khoraun are in- 
scribed in Arabic characters ; these are strung on cords of 
gold thread, and suspended, when the child is old enough to 
bear their weight, over one shoulder, crossing the back and 
chest, and reaching below the hip on the opposite side ; tlicy 
have a remarkably good effect with the rich style of dressing 
Native children. In some of the offermgs from the great 
people are to be observed precious stones set in necklaces, and 
bangles for the arms and ankles. All who visit at these times 
take something for the baby ; it would be deemed an omen of 
evil in any one neglecting to follow this immemorial custom ; 
not that they are avaricious, but that they are anxious for their in- 
fant’s prosperity, which these tributes are supi^oscd to indicate.- 

The mother thus blessed with a darling son is almost the idol 
of the new family she has honoured ; and when such a person 
happens to be an agreeable, prudent woman, she is likely to 
remain without a rival in her husband’s heart, who has no 
inducement to add dhollie wives to his establishment when 
his home is made happy to him by the only wife who can do 
him honour by the alliance. 

^ Taaivfz. 

* Among tile Kliojahs of Bombay a atool ia placed near the motlier’a 
bed, and aa each of the female relatives comes in she strews a little rice 
on the stool, lays on the ground a gold or silver anklet as a gift for the 
child, and bendiug over mother and baby, jmsscs her hands over them, 
and cracks her linger -joints against her own temples, in order to take 
all their ill Jitck upon hcrsclf.^—Bomhay Gazetteer ^ ix, part ii, 45. 

* DiiV : see p. 184. 
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The birthday of each son in a family is regularly kept. The 
term used for the occasion is Saul-girrah ^ — derived from saul, 
a year, girrah, to tie a knot. The custom is duly maintained 
by tying a knot on a string kept for the purpose by the motlier, 
on the return of her boy’s birthday. The girls’ years are 
numbered by a silver loop or ring being added yearly to the 
giirdoiiic,** or silver neck-ring. These are the only methods of 
registering the ages of Mussulmaun children. 

The Saul-ghrah is a day of annual rejoicing through the 
whole house of which the boy is a member ; music, fireworks, 
toys, and whatever amusement suits his age and taste, are 
liberally granted to fill up the measure of his happiness ; whilst 
his father and mother have each their assemblies to the fullest 
extent of their means. Dinner is provided liberally for the 
guests, and the poor arc not neglected, whose prayers and 
blessings are coveted by the parents for their offspring’s 
benefit ; and they believe the blessings of the poor arc certain 
mediations at the throne of mercy which cannot fail to produce 
benefits on the person in whose favour they are invoked. 

The boy’s nurse is on all occasions of rejoicing the first 
person to be considered in tlie distribution of gifts ; she is, 
indeed, only second in the estimation of the parents to tlie child 
she has reared and nourislied ; and with the child, she is of 
more consequence even than his natural parents. The wet- 
nurse, I have said, is retained in the family to the end of her 
days, and whatever children she may have of her own, they 
are received into the family of her cjiiploycr without reserve, 
either as servants or conipanioiis, and their interest in life 
regarded and watched over with the solicitude of relations, by 
the parents of the boy she has nursed. 

At seven years old the boys are circumcised, as by their 
law directed. The thanksgiving when the child is allowed to 
emerge from confinement, gives rise to another jubilee in the 
family. 

At Lucknow we see, almost daily, processions on their way 
to the Durgah (before described),-* where the father conveys the 
young Mussulmaun to return thanks and public acknowledge- 
ments at the sainted shrine. The procession is planned on a 
^ 80lfjirah or harasganth, ‘ year -knot * Gardani. * ® P. 3B. 
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^rand scale, and all tlie male friends that can be collected 
attend in the cavalcade to do lionour to so interesting an 
occasion. 

When the prayer and thanksgiving have been duly offered in 
the boy’s name at the Durgah, money is distributed amongst 
tlic assembled poor ; and on the way home, silv^er and copper 
coins are thrown to the multitude who crowd around the 
procession. The scrambling and tumult on these occasions 
can only be relished by the Natives, who thus court popularity ; 
but they rarely move in state without these scenes of confusion 
following in tlieir train. I have witnessed thousands of people 
following the King’s train, on his visithig the Durgali at 
Lucknow, wlien his Majesty and his Prime Minister scattered 
several thousands of ruijces amongst the populace. The noise 
was deafening, some calling blessings on the King, others 
quarrelling and struggling to force away the prize from the 
happy one who had caught, in the passing shower, a rupee or 
two ill his drapery. Some of the most cunning secure the 
prize in their mouths to save tliemselves from the plunderer ; 
some arc thrown down and trampled under foot ; the sandy 
soil, however, renders their situaiion less alarming than such 
a calamity would be iii lioudon, but it is altogether a scene of 
confusion suirieient to terrify any one, except those wlio delight 
in their ancient customs witliout regarding eonsequcnccs to 
individuals. 

The amusements of boys in India differ widely from the 
juvenile sports of the Englisli youth ; here there are neither 
niatches at cricket nor races ; neither hoops nor any other 
game which rciiuircs exercise on foot. Marbles they have, 
and such other sports as suit their habits and climate, and can 
be indulged in witliout too inucli bodily exertion, v^bey fly 
kites at all ages, I have seen men in years, even, engaged in 
tliis amusement, alike unconscious that they were wasting time, 
or employing it in pursuits fitted only for children. They 
are flown from the flat roofs of the houses, wliere it is common 
with the men to take their seat at sunset. They are much 
amused by a kind of contest with kites, which is carried on 
in the following manner. The neighbouring gentlemen, having 
provided tln^mselvcs with lines, previously rubbed with paste 
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and covered with pounded glass, raise their kites, which, when 
brought in contact with eacli other by a current of air, the 
topmost string cuts through the under one, when down falls 
the kite, to the evident amusement of the idlers in the streets 
or roadway, who with shouts and hurrahs seek to gain posses- 
sion of the toy, with as much avidity as if it were a prize of tJie 
greatest value : however, from the numerous competitors, and 
their great zeal to obtain possession of it, it is usually torn to 
pieces. Mueli s kill is sh ow n in the endeavours of each party 
to keep ITEj string upperrnost, by which he is enabled to cut 
that of his adversary’s kite. 

The male popidation are great pigeqn-fanc^’s, and are very 
clujice in their breed, having every variety of the species they 
can possibly procure ; some are brought from different parts 
of the world at an enormous expense. Eaeii proprietor of 
a Hock of pigeons knows his own birds from every other. 
Tliey are generally confined in bamboo Jiouses erected on the 
Hat roofs of the mansions, where at early dawn and at sunset 
the owner takes his station to feed his pets and give them a 
short airing. Perhaps a neighbour’s Hock have also emerged 
from their cages at the same time, when mingling in the circuit 
round and round the buildings (as often happens), one or more 
from one person’s flock will return home wdth those of another ; 
in Avhich case, they are his lawful prize for ever, unless his 
neighbour wishes to redeem the captives by a price, or by an 
exchange of prisoners. The fortunate holder, however, of such 
prize makes his own terms, which arc perhaps exorbitant, par- 
ticularly if he have any ill-wdll against the proprietor, or the 
stray pigeon happen to be of a peculiarly rare kind.^ Many 
arc the proofs of good breeding and civility, elicited on such 
occasions between gentlemen ; and many, also, are the 
perijetuated quarrels where such a collision of interests 

^ ‘ Tho Muhomodans are very keen on breeding |>igeons in largo 
numbers ; they make them fly all together, calling out, whistling, and 
waving with a cloth fastened to the end of a stick, running and making 
signals from tho terraced roofs, with a viev (d encouraging the pigeons 
to attack the Hock of some ono'else. . . ,>/i^very owner is overjoyed in 
seeing liis own pigeons tho most dexterous in misleading their opponents.* 
— Manucci, Storia do Mogor, i. 107 f. • 
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happens between young men of bad feelings, or with persons 
having any previous dislike to each other. 

The chief oiit-cloor exercise taken by the youth of India, is 
an ’t^casional ride on horseback or tlie elephant. They do 
not consider walking necessary to health ; besides which, it is 
plebeian, and few ever walk who can maintain a conveyance. 
They exercise the '1^^^oghdlun• ’ (dumb-bell) as the means of 
strengthening the muscles and opening the chest. These 
moghdhurs, mucli resembling the club of Hercules, are used 
in pairs, each weigliing from eight to twenty pounds ; they 
are brandished in various ways over the head, crossed behind, 
and back again, with great case and ra})idity by those with 
whom tJie art has become familiar by long use. Those who 
would excel in the use of the moghdhurs practise every evening 
regularly ; when, after the exercise, they have their arnis and 
shoulders plastered with a moist clay, which they suppose 
strengtliens the muscles and prevents them from taking cold 
after so violent an exercise. The young men who are solicitous 
to wield the sabre with effect and grace, declare this practice 
to be of the greatest service to them in then* sword exercise : 
they go so far as to say, that they only use the sword well who 
have practised the moghdhur for several years. 

At their sword exercise, they practise ‘ the stroke’ on the hide 
of a buffalo, or on a lish called rooey,- tlxe scales of which form 
an excellent coat of Jiiail, each being tlie size of a crown-piece, 
and the substance sullicient to turn tlic edge of a good sabre. 
The lish is produced alive from the river for this purpose ; how- 
ever revolting as the practice may appear to the European, 
it docs not offend the feelings of the Natives, who consider the 
lish incapable of feeling after the first stroke ; but, as regards 
the buffalo, I am told the most cruel inflictions have been made, 
by men who would try their blade and their skill on the staked 
animal without mercy. 

The lance is practised by young men of good family as an 
exercise ; and by the common people, as the means of render- 
ing them eligible to tlie Native military service of India, It 
is surprising to witness the agility of some of the Natives in the 
exercise of the lance ; they are generally good horsemen, and 
^ Mii^dar, - liohu, a kind of carp, Labco roJiiia, 
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at full speed will throw the lance, dismount to recover it, and 
remount, often without stirrups, with a celerity inconceivable. 
I have seen them at these exercises with surprise, remembering 
the little activity they exhibit in their ordinarj^ habits. 

The Indian bow and arrow has greatly diminished as a 
weapon of defence in modern times ; but all practise the use of 
the bow, as they fancy it opens the chest and gives ease and 
grace to the figure ; things of no trifling importance with the 
Mussulmaun youth. I have seen some persons seated prac- 
tising the bow, who were unable to bear the fatigue of standing ; 
in those cases, a heavy weight and pulley are attached to the 
bow, which requires as much force in ])ulling as it would require 
to send an arrow from sixty to a hundred yards from the 
place they occupy.^ 

The pellet-bow is in daily use to frighten away the crows 
from the viciiiity of man’s abode ; the pellets arc made of clay 
baked in the sun, and although tlicy do not wound they bruise 
most desperately, AVere it not for this means of annoying 
these whigcd pests, they would prove a perfect nuisance to 
tlie inhabitants, particularly within the confines of a zeenahnali, 
where these impudent birds assemble at cooking-time, to the 
great annoyance of the cooks, watching their opi)ortunity to 
pounce upon anything they may incautiously leave uncovered. 
I have often seen women jdaced as watchers with the pellet- 
bow, to deter the marauders the whole time dinner was pre- 
paring in the kitchen. The front of these cooking-rooms arc 
open to the zeenahnah court-yard, neither doors, windows, 
nor curtains being deemed necessary, where the smoke has no 
other vent than through the open front into the court-yard. 

The crows are so daring that they will enter the yard, where 
any of the children may be taking their meals (which tliey often 
do in preference to eating them under the confinement of the 
hall), and frequently seize the bread from the hands of the 
children, unless narrowly watched by the servants, or deterred 
by the pellet-bow. And at the season of building tlieir nests, 
these birds will plunder from the habitations of man, whatever 
may be met with likely to make a soft lining for their nests ; 

^ The use of the bow and arrow has now disapjicaqjd in northern 
India, and survives only among some of the juuglcjiijhca. 
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often, I am told, carrying off the skiill-cap from the children’s 
heads, and the woinerrs pieces of calico or muslin from their 
laps wlien seated in the Ojicn air at work. 

Many of the Natives are strongly attached to the brutal 
I^ractice of 'cbck- fighting ; they are very choice in their breed 
of tliat gallant binl, and pride theiu selves on possessing the 
finest spcciinens in the world. The gay young men exj^end 
much money in these low contests : the birds are fought with 
or witliout artificial spurs, according to the views of the con- 
tending parties.^ They have also a small bird which tin y call 
‘ the buttaire ’,2 a species of quail, which I hear are most 
valiant combatants ; they arc fed and trained for sport with 
much care and attention. I am told these poor little birds, 
when once brought to the contest, fight until they die. Many 
are tlic victims sacrificed to one morning’s amusement of their 
cruel owiKjrs, who wager upon the favourite bird with a spirit 
and interest equal to that which may be found in more polished 
countries among the gentlemen of the turf. 

Horse-racing lias very lately been introduced at Lucknow, 
but I fancy the Natives have not yet acquired suificient taste 
for the sport to take any gi'cat delight in it. As long as it is 
fashionable with Eurojiean society, so long it may be viewed 
with comparative interest by the few. Hut their views of tlie 
breed and utility of a stud differ so imieh from those of a 
European, that there is but little jirobability of the sport of 
horsc-raeing ever becoming a favourite amusement with them.^ 
When they arc disposed to hunt, it is always on elcijhants, 
both for security and to save fatigue. 

A horse of the linest temper, form, or breed, one that would 
be counted the most perfect animal by an English connoisseur, 
would be rejected by a Native if it possessed the slightest mark 
by them deemed ‘ unfortunate If the legs are not all of 

I A curious relic of tlic eustoni of cock- lighting at Lucknow survives 
in tho picture by Zolfany of tJio famous match between the Kawub 
Asaf-ud-daula and Col. Mordaunt in 1780. The ligures in the picture 
are portraits of tho celebrities at the Court of Oudli, whoso names are 
given by Smith, Catalogue, of Brilish Mezzotint Portraits, i. 253. 

Baler, Coturnix communis. 

Lucknow is now an important racing centre, and tho Civil Service 
Cup for ponics^has boon won several times by native gentlemen. 
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a colour, tlie horse is not worthy ; if an unlucky turn of the 
hair, or a scrpeutine wave of another colour appears on any 
part of the animal, it is an ‘ omen of ill-luck ’ to the possessor, 
and must not be retained on the premises. A single blemisli 
of the sort would be deemed by a Native gentleman as great a 
fault in an otherwise perfect jinimal, as if it could only move 
on three legs. The j)rejudice is so strongly grounded in their 
minds to these trilling marks, that they would not keep such 
horses in their stables one hour, even if it belonged to their 
dearest friend, fearing the evil consequences that might befall 
their house. ^ 

The swiftness of a good English hunter would be no recom- 
mendation to a Native gentleman ; lie rides for pleasant 
exercise and amusement, and the pace therefore never exceeds 
the gentlest canter of an English lady’s jennet. Many of 
their horses arc trained to a pace I have never remarked in 
other countries ; it is more tlian a walk but not quite a canter, 
the steps are taken very short, and is, I am assured, an agree- 
able exercise to the rider. I was once in possession of a strong 
hill pony, whose walk was as quick as the swiftest elephant ; 
very few horses could keep up with him at a trot. The motion 
was very easy and agreeal)lc, particularly suited to invalids in 
that trying climate. 

The Native method of confining horses in their sheds or 
stables appears somewhat remarkable to a European. The 
halter is staked in the ground, and the two hind legs have a 
rope fastened to each ; this is also staked in the ground behind. 
The ropes are left siifriciently long to allow of the animal lying 
down at his xjlcasure. 

TJie food of horses is fresh grass, brought from the jungles 
daily, by the grass-cutters, who are kept solely for this purpose. 
In consequence of these men having to walk a distance of four 
or more miles before tliey reach the jungles, and the dilliculty 

1 The feather or curl is one of the most important marks. If it faces 
towards the head, this is a liorsc; to buy ; if it points towards the tail, 
it is a ‘ female snake ’ a harl blemish, as is a small star on the 

fondiead. A curl at the bottom of the throat is very lucky, and cancels 
other blemishes. A piebald horse or one with five white points, a white 
face and four white stockings, is Iiighly valued. The European who 
understands the rules can often buy an ‘ unlucky ’ horse Sl bargain. 
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of finding sufficient grass when there, one man cannot procure 
more grass in a day than will suffice for one horse ; the con- 
sequence is, that if a gentleman keep twenty horses, there are 
forty men to attend them ; viz,, twenty grooms, and as many 
grass-cutters. The grass of India, excepting only during the 
rainy season, is burnt up by the heat of the sun, in all exposed 
situations. In the jungles and forests of mango-trees, wher- 
ever there is any shade, the men search for grass, which is of 
a different species to any I have seen in Europe, called doob- 
grass,' a dwarf creeper, common throughout India; every other 
kind of grass is rejected by the horse ; they would rather eat 
chaff in tlie absence of the doob-grass. The refuse of the grass 
given for food, answers the purpose of bedding ; for in India 
straw is never brought into use, but as food for the cows, 
buffaloes, and oxen. The nature of straw is friable in India, 
perliaps induced by climate by the wise orderings of Divine 
Providence, of wliich indeed a reflecting mind must be con- 
vinced, since it is so essential an article for food to the cattle 
where grass is very scarce, excepting only during the season 
of rain. 

When the corn is cut, the whole produce of a field is brought 
to one open spot, wlicrc the surface of the ground is hard and 
smooth ; the oxen and their drivers trample in a continued 
circuit over the wliole mass, until the corn is not only threshed 
from the husks, but the straw broken into fine chaff. They 
winnow it with their coarse blankets, or ehnddahs - (the usual 
wrapper of a Native, resembling a coarse sheet), and liousc tlic 
separate articles in pits, dug in the earth, close to their habita- 
tions. Such things as barns, granaries, or stacks, are never 
seen to !nark the abode of the Native farmers as in Europe. 
An invading party could never discover the deposits of corn, 
wliilst the Natives chose to keep their own secret. This method 
of depositing tlie corn and chaff in the earth, is the only 
secure way of preserving these valuable articles from the en- 
croachment of white ants, whose visits to the grain are nearly 
as destructive, and quite as much dreaded, as the flights of 
locusts to the green blades. 

The com in general use for horses, sheep, and cattle, is 
* JiHibf Cynodon Daciylon. * Chddar. 
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called gram ; ^ the flavour resembles our fleld pea much more 
than grain. It is produced on creepers, with pods ; and bears 
a pretty lilac blossom, not unlike peas, or rather vetches, but 
smaller ; the grain, however, is as large as a pea, irregularly 
shaped, of a dark brown skin, and pale yellow within. There 
are several other kinds of grain in use amongst the Natives 
for the use of cattle ; one called inoat,^ of an olive green 
colour. It is considered verj^ cooling in its nature, at certain 
seasons of the year, and is greatly preferred both for young 
liorses and for cows giving milk. 

Horses are subject to an infectious disease, which generally 
makes its appearance in tlie rainy season, and therefore called 
biirrhsaatic.** Once in the stable, the disorder prevails through 
the stud, unless timely precautions are taken to prevent them 
being infected — removal from the stable is the most usual 
mode adopted — so easy is the infection conveyed from one 
animal to the other, that if the groom of the sick horse enters 
the stable of the healthy they rarely escape contagion. It is 
a tedious and painful disorder and in nine cases out of ten the 
infected animal either dies, or is rendered useless for the saddle. 
The legs break out in ulcers, and, I am informed, without the 
greatest care on the part of the groom, he is also liable to imbibe 
the corruption ; if he lias any cut or scratch on his hands, the 
disease may be received as by inoculation. 

The Natives have the greatest aversion to docked-tailed 
horses, and will never permit the animals to be shorn of the 
beauty with which Nature has adorned them, either in length 
or fulness ; besides which, they think it a barbarous want of 
taste in those who differ from them, though they fancy Nature 
is improved when the long tail and mane of a beautiful white 
Arab are dyed with mayndhie; his legs, up to the knees, stained 
witli the same colour, and divers stars, crescents, &c., painted on 
the haunches, chest, and throat of the pretty gentle creature.^ 

^ Gicer arieiinum : tho word coinos from Port. ffnJo, a grain. 

* Moth, tho aconite-leaved kidney-bean, Phaseolus aconrlifolivs. 

® Barsnil, from harsdt, tho rainy season ; a pustular eruption breaking 
out on tho head and fore parts of tho body. 

* The Native gentleman’s charger, with his trained paces, his henna- 

stained crimson mano, tail, and fetlocks, is a picturesque sight now less 
common than it used to bo. ■> 
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When the horses are looking rough, the Natives feed them 
witli a iiiixtnrc of coarse brown sugar and ghee, which they say 
gives sleekness to tlie skin, and improves the constitution of 
the horse. Wlien their horses grow old, they boil the gram with 
which tliey feed them, to make it easy of digestion ; very few 
people, indeed, give corn at any age to the animal imsoaked, as 
they consider it injudicious to give dry corn to horses, which 
swells in the stomach of the animal and cannot digest : the grain 
swells exceedingly by soaking, and thus moistened, the horse 
requires less water than would be necessary with dry corn. 

The numberless Native sports I have heard related in this 
country would take tuc too long to repeat at present ; describe 
them I could not, for my feelings and views arc at variance 
with the painful tortures inflicted on the brute creation for 
the perverted amusements of man, consisting of many unequal 
contests, whicli liavc sickened me to think they Avere viewed by 
mortals with pleasure or satisfaction. A poor unoffending an- 
telope or stag, perhaps confined from the hour of its quitting 
its dam in a i^addock, turned out in a confined space to the 
fury of a cheetah ^ (leopard) to make his morning’s repast. 
Tigers and elephants are often made to combat for the amuse- 
ment of spectators ; also, tigers and buffaloes, or alligators. 
The battle between intoxicatcrl elephants is a sport suited only 
for the cruel -hearted, and too often indulged. The mahouts - 
fthc men who sit as drivers on the neck of the elephant) have 
frequently been the victims of the ignoble amusement of their 
noble masters ; indeed, the danger they are exposed to is so 
great, tliat to escape is deemed a miracle. The fighting- 
elephants arc mal(*.s, and they lire prepared for the sport by 
certain drugs mixed up with the wax from the human ear. 
The method of training elephants for fighting must bo left to 
abler hands to describe. I have passed by places where the 
animal was firmly cliained to a tree, in situations remote from 
the population of a city, as danger is always anticipated from 
their vicinity ; and when one of these infuriated beasts break 
from their bonds, serious accidents often occur to individuals 
before they can again be secured. 

^ Chita, the hunting leopard, Felis Jyhota. 

^ ^31ahawat, originally meaning * a high officer 
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Amongst the higher classes tigers and leopards are retained 
for field sports, under the charge of regular keepers. In many 
instances these wild inliabitants of the jungle are tamed to tlic 
obedience of dogs, or other domestic animals. I have often 
seen the young cubs sucking the teats of a goat, with which 
they play as familiarly as a kitten with its mother. A very 
intimate acquaintance of ours has several tigers and leopards, 
which arc perfectly obedient to his command ; they are led 
out by their keepers night and morning, but he always 
feeds them with his own hands, that he may thereby make 
them obedient to himself, when he sports in the jungles, 
W'hich he often does with success, bringing home stags and 
antelopes to grace the board, and distribute amongst his 
English friends. 

The tigers and cheetahs are very generally introduced after 
breakfast, when Native noblemen have European visitors. I 
remember on one of these occasions, these animals were brought 
into the banqueting-room, just as the self-performing cabinet 
organ had commenced a grand overture. The creatures’ 
countenances wxre terrifying to the beholder, and one in par- 
ticular could with great difiiciilty be reined in by his keepers. 
The Natives are, however, so accustomed to the society of 
tigers, that they smiled at my ai)prehcnsion of mischief. I was 
only satisfied when they were forced away from the sounds that 
seemed to fill them with wonder, and perhaps with rage. 

Pigeon-shooting is another amusement practised among 
the sporting men of Hindoostaun. I, of course, allude to the 
Mussulmauns, for most Hindoos hold it criminal to kill a crow, 
or even the meanest insect ; and I have knowui them carry 
tlie principle of preserving life to the mirnitest insects, wearing 
crape or muslin over their mouths and noses in the open air, 
fearing a single animalcule that floats in the air should be 
destroyed by their breath. For the same reason, these men 
have every drop of water strained through muslin before it is 
used either for drinking or for cooking.^ 

There arc people wfiio make it a profitable means of sub- 
sistence to visit the jungles with nets, in order to collect birds, 

^ This specially applies to the Jain ascetics, who keep a brush to 
remove insects from their path, and cover their mouths with linen. 

MEER ALT Q 
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as pigeons, parrots, minas, &c. ; these are brought in covered 
baskets to the towns, where they meet with a ready sale. 

Many a basket have I delighted in purchasing, designing to 
rescue tlie pretty creatures from present danger. I am annoyed 
whenever I sec birds immured in cages. If they could be 
trained to live with us, enjoying the same liberty, I should 
gladly court society with these innocent creatures ; but a bird 
confined vexes me, my fingers itch to open the wicket and 
give the prisoner liberty. How have I delighted in seeing the 
pretty variegated parrots, minas, and pigeons fly from the 
basket when opened in my verandah ! I have sometimes 
fancied in my evening walk that I could recognize the birds 
again in the gardens and grounds, which had been set at liberty 
in the morning by my liand. 

The good ladies of India, from whom I liave copied the 
practice of giving liberty to the captive birds, although different 
motives direct the action, believe, that if a member of their 
family is ill, such a release propitiates the favour of Heavenly 
mercy towards them.^ A sovereign (amongst the Mussul- 
mauns) will give liberty to a certain number of prisoners, con- 
fined in the common gaol, when he is anxious for the recovery 
of a sick member of his family ; and so great is the merit of 
mercy esteemed in the creature to his fellow-mortal, that the 
birth of a son, a recovery from severe illness, accession to the 
throne, &c., are the precursors to royal clemency, when all 
prisoners are set at liberty whose return to society may not 
be deemed cruelty to the individual, or a calamity to his 
neighbours. I may here remark, the Mussulrnaim laws do 
not allow of men being confined in prison for debt.‘^ The 
government of Oude is absolute, yet to its praise be it said, 
during the first eight years of my sojourn I never heard of 
but one execution by the King’s command ; and that was for 
crimes of the greatest enormity, where to have been sparing 

1 A common piece of imitative magic : as the bird flies away it carries 
the disease with it. The practice of releasing prisoners when the King 
or a member of his family was sick, or as a thanksgiving on recovery, 
was common. — Sleeman, Journey, ii. 41. 

® This is incorrect. Im})risonment for debt is allowed by Muham- 
madan Law® — Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 82. 
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would have been unjust.^ In cases of crime such as murder, 
the nearest relative surviving is appealed to by the court of 
justice ; if he demand the culprit’s life, the court cannot save 
him from execution. But it is rarely demanded ; they arc 
by no means a revengeful people generally ; there are am- 
bitious, cruel tyrants to be found, but these individuals are 
exceptions to the mass of the people. Examples of mercy 
set by the King in all countries have an inlluence upon his 
subjects ; and Iiere the family of a miirdereri man, if poor, is 
maintained by the guilty party or else relieved by royal 
muniricence, as tlie case may require. Acts of oppression may 
sometimes occur in Native States without the knowledge even, 
and much less by the command, of the Sovereign ruler, since 
the good order of the government mainly depends on the dis- 
position of the Prime Minister for tiie time being. 1’here is 
no check placed in the constitution of a Native government 
between the Prime Minister and his natural passions. If cruel, 
ambitious, or crafty, lie practises all his art to keep liis master 
in ignorance of his daily enormities ; if the Prime Minister be 
a virtuous-minded person, he is subjected to innumerable trials, 
from the wiles of the designing and the ambitious, who strive 
by intrigue to root him from the favour and contidenec of his 
sovereign, under the hope of acquiring for themselves the 
power they covet by his removal from ollice. 

^ This gives a too favourable account of the aflministration of justice 
ill Oudh. ‘ A powerful landlord during the Na will)! could evict a tenant, 
or enhance his rent, or take away his wife from him, or cut liis head off, 
with as much, or as little, likivlihood of being called to account by Nazim 
or Chakladiir for one act as for another’ (H. C. Irwin, The Garden of 
India, 258). Ccu. tSlccman jioints out that Musalmans were practically 
immune from the death penalty, particularly if they happened to kill 
a Sunni. A Hindu, consenting after conviction to become a Musalman, 
was also immune {Journey Throuyh Oudh, i. 135). Executions used 
constantly to occur in Lucknow under Nasir-ud-diri (W. Knighton, 
Private Life of an Eastern King, 104). 
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Remarlis on the trades and }>rofessions of Ifindoostaiin. — TIic Bazaars. 
— Naunbye (Bazaar cook). — The Butcher, and other trades. — Shroffs 
(Monoy-changei’s). — Populju' cries in Native cities. — Tlio artioh?s 
enumerated and the venders of tliem doseribed. — The Cuppers. — 
Le(^ch women. — Kar-ckvamas. — Old silver. — Pickh'S, — Confectionery. 
— T< )ys. — Fans. — Vegetables and frui t. — Mangoes. — Melons. — Melon- 
cider. — Fisli. — P>ird-ca teller. — The Butcher-bird, the Coel, and Lollah. 
— Fireworks, — Parched corn. — Wonder-workers. — Snakes. — Anecdote 
of the Moonshic and tlie Snake-catcher. — The Cutler.- — Sour curds. — 
Clotted cream. — Buttt‘r. — Singular proet^ss of the Natives in making- 
butter. — Ice. — How procured in India. — Ink. — All writing dedicated 
to God by the Mussulmaun.s. — The n^vercjico for the name of God. — 
The Mayndhie and Sidmah. 

The various trades of a Native city in Hindoostaun are 
almost generally carried on in tlie open air The streets are 
narrow, and usually unpaved ; the dukhauns ^ (simps) small, 
with the wliole front open towards the street ; a tattie ^ of 
coarse grass forming an awning to shelter tlie shojikeepcr and 
his goods from the weather. In the long lines of dukhauns the 
open fronts exhibit to tlie view the manufacturer, the artisan, 
the veuder, in every variety of useful and ornamental articles 
for general use and consumption. In one may be seen the 
naunbye ^ (bazaar cook) basting keebaubs ^ over a charcoal 
fire on tlie ground with one band, and beating off the flies with 
a bunch of date-leaves in the other ; beside him may be seen 
assistant cooks kneading dough for slieermaul or other bread, 
or superintending sundry^ kettles and caiddrons of ciirrie, pillau, 
matunjun,-^ &e., whilst others arc equally active in prejiaring 
platters and trays, in order to forward the delicacies at the 
appointed Iiour to some great assembly. 

The shop adjoining may probably be occupied by a butcher, 
his meat exposed for sale in little lean morsels carefully separ- 


^ Dukan, 


^ Tattl, 


3 See i^p. 57, 173, 174. 
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ated from every vestige of fat ^ or skin ; the butcher’s assistant 
is occui)ied in chopping up the coarser pieces of lean meat into 
mince meat.- Such shops as these are actually in a state of 
siege by the flies ; there is, however, no remedy for the butcher 
but patience ; his customers always wash their meat before it 
is cooked, so he never fails to sell even with all these disad- 
vantages. But it is well for the venders of more delicate 
articles when neither of these fly-attracting emporiums are 
next door neighbours, or immediately opposite ; yet if it even 
should be so, the merchant will bear with equanimity an evil 
he cannot control, and x>ersuadc his customers for silver shoes 
or other ornamental articles, that if they arc not tarnished a fly 
spit or two cannot lessen their value. 

The very next door to a working goldsmith may be occupied 
by a wxaver of muslin ; the first with his furnace and crucible, 
the latter with his loom, in constant employ. Then the snake- 
hookha manufacturer,^ opposed to a mixer of tobacco, aiding 
each other’s trade in their separate articles. Tlie makers and 
venders of punkahs of all sorts and sizes, children’s toys, of 
earth, wood, or lakh ; milk and cream shops ; jewellers, 
mercers, druggists selling tea, with other medicinal herbs. 
The bunyah ^ (corn-dealer) with large open baskets of sugar 
and flour, whose whiteness resembles each other so narrowly, 
that he is sometimes suspected of mixing tlie two articles by 
mistake, when certain sediments in sherbet indicate adul- 
terated sugar. 

It would take me too long were I to attemj^t enumerating 
all the varieties exposed in a Native street of shops. It may 
be presumed these people make no mystery of their several 
arts in manufacturing, by their choice of situation for carrying 
on their trades. The confectioner, for instance, prei)ares his 
dainties in despite of dust and flies, and pass by at what hour of 
the day you please, his stoves are hot, and the sugar simmering 
wdth ghee sends forth a savour to the air, inviting only to those 
who delight in the delicacies he prepares in countless varieties. 

1 Tlio fat of moat is never eatop by the NativcM, who view our joints 
of meat with astonishineut, bordering on disgust. \^Aulhor.\ 

* Many Hindoostaunio dishes require the meat to bo finely minced. 
[ilttMor.] » Known as gargarasaz. * Baniya, 
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The most singular exhibitions in these cities are the several 
shroffs 1 (money-changers, or bankers), dispersed in every 
public bazaar, or line of shops. These men, 'who are chiefly 
Hindoos, and wliosc credit may perhaps extend throughout 
the continent of Asia for any reasonable amount, take their 
station in this humble line of buildings, having on their riglit 
and left, piles of copper coins and cowries. ^ These shroffs are 
occupied the whole day in exchanging pice for rupees or rupees 
for pice, selling or buying gold mohurs, and examining rupees ; 
and to all such demands upon him he is entitled to exact a 
regulated per centage, about half a pice in a rupee. Small as 
tliis sum may seem yet the profits produce a handsome re- 
muneration for his day’s attention, as many thousands of rupees 
may have passed under his critical eye for examination, it 
being a common practice, both with shopkeepers and indi- 
viduals, to send their rupees to the shroff for his insiiection, 
always fearing imposition from the passers of base coin. These 
shroffs transact remittances to any part of India by hoondics,^ 
which arc equivalent to our bills of exchange, and on which 
the usual demand is two and a half per cent at ninety days, if 
required for any distant station. 

The European order is here completely reversed, for the 
shopkeeper sits w'liilst tlie j^urchasers are compelled to stand. 
The bazaar merchant is seated on the floor of his dukhaun, 
near enough to the open front to enable him to transact busi- 
ness with his customers, wdio, one and all, stand in the street to 
examine the goods and to be served ; let tlie weather be bad 
or good, none are admitted within the threshold of the dukhaun. 
In most places tlie shops arc small, and look crowded with the 
articles for sale, and those where manufactories are carried 
on ha\’e not space to spare to their customers. 

Very few gentlemen condescend to make their own pur- 
chases ; they generally cmidoy their confidential domestic to 
go to market for them ; and with the ladies their women ser- 

' Sarraf. 

* Cowries arc small shells imported from the Eastern isles, which x)as8 
in India as current coin, their value fluctuating with the price of corn, 
from sixty*co ninety for one iflce. [AMor.^ 

® HmidL 
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vants are deputed. In rich families it is an ofllce of great 
trust, as they expend large sums and might be mucli imposed 
upon were their servants faithless. The servants always claim 
dustoor ^ (custom) from the shopkeepers, of one pice for every 
rupee they lay out ; and when the merchants arc sent for to 
the houses with their goods, the prinei[)al servant in the family 
is sure to exact his dustoor from the merchant ; and this is often 
produced only after a war of words between the crafty and the 
thrifty. 

The diversity of cries from those who hawk about their 
goods and wares in streets and roadways, is a feature in the 
general economy of the Natives not to be overlooked in my 
brief description of their habits. The following list of daily 
announcements by the several sonorous claimants on the public 
attention, may not be unacceptable with their translated 
accompanimenls. 

‘ Scepie wallah deelie sukha ’ - (Moist or dry cuppers). — 
Moist and drj^ cui>ping is j>erformed both by men and W’oinen ; 
the latter are most in recpiest. They carry their instruments 
about with them, and traverse all parts of the city. The dry 
cupping is effected by a buffalo’s horn and resorted to by 
patients suffering under rheumatic pains, and often in cases of 
fever, when to lose blood is either inconvenient on account of 
the moon’s age, or not desirable by reason of the complaint or 
constitution of the patient. 

‘ Jonk, or kecrah luggarny wallie ’ ^ (The woman with 
leeches). — Women with leeches attend to apply the required 
remedy, and are allowed to take away the leeches after they 
have done their office. These women by a particular pressure 
on the leech oblige it to disgorge the blood, when they immedi- 
ately place it in fresh water ; by this practice the leeches 
continue healthy, and may be brought to use again the fol- 
lowing day if required. 

* Kaan sarf kerna wallah ’ * (Ear-cleaner). — The cleansing of 
ears is chiefly performed by men, who collecting this article 

^ Daslurl, * Stjjtwfild rfla sukha, 

3 Jonk, a leech ; klrd, a worm, lagdnmvdll, 

* Kan sdj karnewdld : more usually KanmaiHyd, kdn, the car ; 

mat Id, dirt. • 
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make great profits from the sale of it, independent of the sums 
obtained from their employers. It is the chief ingredient in 
use for intoxicating elephants previous to the furious contests 
so often described as the amusement of Native Courts. 

‘ Goatah chandnie bickhow ’ ^ (Sell your old silver trim- 
mings). — The several articles of silver trimmings are invariably 
manufactured of the purest metal without any alloy, and when 
they have served their first purposes the old silver procures its 
weight in current rupees. 

* Tale kee archah wallah ’ ^ (Oil pickles). — ^The method of 
pickling in oil is of all others in most request with the common 
people, who eat the greasy substance as a relish to their bread 
and dhall. The mustard-oil used in the preparation of this 
dainty is often preferred to ghee in curries. 

The better sort of people prefer water pickle, which is made 
in most families during tlic hot and dry weather by a simple 
method ; exposure to the sun being the chemical process to 
the parboiled carrots, turnips, radishes, immersed in 

boiling water, with red pepper, green ginger, mustard-seed, and 
garlic. The flavour of this water pickle is superior to any 
other acid, and possesses the property of purifying the blood. 

‘ Mittie wallah ’ ^ (Man with sweetmeats). — The many 
varieties of sweetmeats, or rather confectionery, in general 
estimation with the natives, are chiefly composed of sugar and 
gliee, prepared in countless ways, with occasional additions of 
cocoa-nut, pistachias, cardimuns, rose-water, &c., and con- 
stantly hawked about the streets on trays by men, 

‘ Kallonie wallah ’ ^ (Man with toys). — ^Toys of every kind, 
of which no country in the world I suppose exhibits greater 
variety, in wood, lakh, uberuck® (tulk), paper, bamboo, clay, 
&c., are constantly cried in the streets and roadways of a 
Native city. 

‘ Punkah wallah ’ ® (Vender of fans). — ^I'lie punkahs are of all 
descriptions in general use, their shape and material varying 
with taste and circumstances, the general form resembling 

1 Ootd chdtvdni hikdu, silver lacc to sell ! The dealer is Gold kindrl 

farosh, * Tel kd dchdriodld, 

® Mithdrwdld. * Khilauneivdld, 

^ Abrak, ta^c. • Pankahwdld, 
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hand- screens : they are made for common use of date-leaf, 
platted as the common mats are ; some are formed of a single 
leaf from the tor ’-tree, large or small, j^the largest would cover 
a tolerable sized round table ; many have painted figures and 
devices, and from their lightness may be waved by children 
without much labour. I have seen very pretty punkahs made 
of sweet-scented flowers over a frame of bamboo. This, how- 
ever, is a temporary indulgenee, as the flowers soon lose their 
fragrance. 

‘ Turkaaree ‘ Mayvour ’ - (Tlie first is vegetables ; the last, 
fruit). — Vegetables of every kind and many sorts of fruits are 
carried about by men and women, wlio describe the name and 
quality of the articles they have to sell. It would occupy too 
large a space to enumerate here the several productions, 
indigenous and foreign, of the vegetable world in India. The 
Natives in their cookery, use every kind of vegetable and fruit 
in its unripe state. Two pounds of meat is in general all that 
is required to form a meal for twenty peoi^lc, and with- this 
they will cook several dishes by addition of as many different 
sorts of vegetables. 

Herbs, or green leaves, are always denominated saag,^ these 
are produced at all seasons of the year, in many varieties ; 
the more substantial vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
&c., are called turkaaree. 

Tlie red and green spinach is brought to the market through- 
out the year, and a rich-flavoured sorrel, so delicious in curries, 
is cultivated in most months. Green peas, or, indeed, vege- 
tables in general, are never served in the plain way in which 
we see tliem at our tables, but alwaj^s in stews or curries. 
The green mango is used invariably to flavour their several 
dishes, and, at the proper season, they arc peeled, cut, and 
dried for the year’s consumption. They dislike the acid of 
the lemon in their stews, which is never resorted to when the 
green mango or tamarind can be procured. 

The fruits of India in general estimation with the Natives 
are the mango and the melon. Mangoes arc luscious and en- 
ticing fruit ; the Natives ,eat them to an excess wlien they 
have been some hours soaked in water, which, they say, takes 

^ Tar, the palmyra palm. * Tarkarlt intwa. ’ ® 
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away from the fruit its detrimental quality ; without this pre- 
paratory precaution those who indulge in a feast of mango are 
subject to fevers, and an increase of prickly heat, (a fiery 
irritable rash, which few persons are exempt from, more or less, 
in the hot weather) ; even biles, which equally prevail, are 
less troublesome to those persons who are careful only to eat 
mangoes that have been well soaked in water. The Natives 
have a practice, which is common among all classes, and there- 
fore worthy the notice of foreigners, of drinking milk imme- 
diately after eating mangoes. It should be remembered that 
they never eat their fruit after dinner, nor do they at any time 
indulge in wine, spirits, or beer. 

The mango in appearance and flavour has no resemblance to 
any of the fruits of England ; they vary in weight from half 
an ounce to half a seer, nearly a pound ; the skin is smooth, 
tough, and of the thickness of leather, strongly impregnated 
with a flav^our of turpentine ; the colour, when ripe, is grass 
green, or yellow in many shades, with occasional tinges and 
streaks of bright red ; the pulp is as juicy as our wall-fruit, 
and the kernel protected by a hard shell, to which fine strong 
silky fibres are firmly attached. The kernel of the mango is of 
a hot and rather offensive flavour ; the poor people, however, 
coll(‘Ct it, and when dried grind it into flour for bread, which 
is more wholesome than agreeable ; in seasons of scarcity, 
however, it is a useful addition to the then scanty means of 
the lower orders of the people. The flavour of the fruit itself 
differs so much, that no description can be given of the taste of 
a mango — even the fruit of one tree vary in their flavour. A 
tope (orchard) of mango-trees is a little fortune to the possessor, 
and when in bloom a luxurious resort to the lovers of Nature. 

The melon is cultivated in fields with great ease and little 
labour, due care ahvays being taken to water the plants in 
their early growth. Tlie varieties are countless, but the kind 
most esteemed, and known only in the Upper Provinces, are 
called chitlahs,^ from their being spotted green on a surface of 
bright yellow ; the skin is smooth and of the thickness of that 
of an apple ; the fruit weighing from half-a-pound to three 
pounds. The flavour may be compared to our finest peaches, 
^ Chitrd, spotted, speckled. 
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partaking of the same moist quality, and literally melting in 
the mouth. 

The juice of the melon makes a delicious cider ; I once tried 
the experiment witli success. The Natives being prohibited 
from the use of all fermented liquors, I was induced by that 
consideration to be satisfied with the one experiment ; but 
with persons who are differently situated the practice might 
be pursued with very little trouble, and a rich beverage pro- 
duced, much more healthy than the usual arrack that is 
now distilled, to the deterioration of the health and morals of 
the several classes under the British rule, who are prone to 
indulge in the exhilarating draughts of fermented liquors. 

At present my list of the indigenous vegetables of India 
must be short ; so great, however, is the varietj^ in Hindoo- 
staim, both in their quality and properties, and so many are 
the benefits derived from their several uses in this wonder- 
ful country, that at some future time I may be induced to 
follow, with humility, in the path trodden by the more 
scientific naturalists who have laboured to enrich the minds 
of mankind by their researches. 

The natives are herbalists in their medical practice. The 
properties of minerals are chiefly studied with the view to 
become the lucky discoverer of the means of transmuting 
metals ; seldom with reference to their medicijial qualities. 
Quicksilver, however, in its unchanged state, is sometimes 
taken to renew the constitution,^ One gentleman, whom 
I well knew, comnicnccd with a single grain, increasing the 
number im)gressively, until his daily dose was the contents 
of a large table-spoon ; he certainly appeared to have bene- 
fited by the practice, for his appetite and spirits were tliose 
of a man at thirty, when he had counted eighty years. 

‘ Mucliullce ’ ^ (Fish). — Fish of several kinds are caught 
in the rivers and tanks ; the flavour I can hardly describe, 
for, since I knew the practice of the Hindoos of throwing 
their dead bodies into the rivers the idea of fish as an article 
of food was too revolting to my taste. The Natives, however, 

^ Quicksilver is used by Native physicians as the first of alterative 
tonics. * 

* MachhlU 
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have none of these qualms ; even the Hindoos enjoy a currie 
of fisli as a real delicacy, although it may be presumed some 
of their friends or neighbours have aided that identieal lish 
in becoming a delicacy for the table. 

There are some kinds of fish forbidden by the Mussulmaun 
law, which are, of course, never brought to their kitchens, 
as the eel, or any other fish having a smooth skin ; ^ all sorts 
of shell-fish are likewise prohibited by their code. Those 
fish which have scales are the only sort allowable to them 
for food. 

The rooey ^ is a large fish, and in Native families is much 
admired for its rich flavour ; the size is about that of a salmon, 
the shape that of a carp ; the flesh is white, and not unlike 
the silver mullet. The scales of this fish arc extremely useful ; 
which, on a tolerable sized fish, are in many parts as large as 
a crown-piece, and of a substance timber than liorn. It is 
not uncommon to see a suit of armour formed of these scales, 
which, they affirm, will turn the edge of the best metal, and 
fTom its lightness, compared with the chain armour, more 
advantageous to the wearer, though the appearance is not so 
agreeable to the eye. 

‘ Chirryah wallah ’ ^ (Bird-man). — The bird-catcher cries 
his live birds fresh caught from the jungles : they seldom 
remain long on hand. I have before described the practice 
of letting off the birds, in cases of illness, as propitiatory 
sacrifices. The Natives take delight in petting talking-birds, 
minas and parrots particularly ; and the bull-bull,^ the subzah,® 
and many others for their sweet songs. 

The numberless varieties of birds I have seen in India, to- 
gether with their qualities, i>lumage, and habits, would occupy 
too much of my time at present to describe. I will here only 
remark a few of the most singular as they appeared to me. 
The butcher-bird,® so called from its habit, is known to live on 
seeds ; yet it caters for the mina and others of the carnivorous 

^ being considered to bo like snakes. 

® Rohuy a kind of carp, Letbeo rohita. ® Chiryawald. 

* Bulbul, Daulias hajizi, the true Persian nightingale. 

® Sahza, sahzak, green bird, usually a jay, coracias. 

® A shrike^ one of the laniadae. 
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feathered family, by collecting grasshoppers, which they convey 
in the beak to the thorny bushes, and tliere fix them on sharp 
thorns, (some of which are nearly tw^o inches in length), and 
would almost seem to have been formed by Nature for this use 
only. The mina ^ follows his little friend's flight as if in the 
full assurance of the feast prepared for liim. 

The cocl is a small black bird, of extreme beauty in make 
and plumage ; this bird’s note is the harbinger of rain, and 
although one of the smallest of the feathered race, it is heard 
at a considerable distance.^ The cod’s food is simply the 
suction from the petals of sweet-scented flowers. 

The lollah,^ known to many by the name of haverdewatt, 
is a beautiful little creature, about one-third the size of a 
he<lgo sparrow. The great novelty in this pretty bird is, that 
the spots of white on its brown plumage change to a deep red 
at the ap]>roaeh of the rainy season ; the Natives keep them 
by dozens in cages witli a religious veneration, as their single 
note describes one of the terms in use to express an attribute 
of the Almighty. 

Ihit enough — I must hasten to finish my list of popular 
cries by the Indian ])edlars, who roar out their merchandize 
and their calling to tlie inmates of dwellings bounded by higli 
walls, whose principal views of the works of Nature and art 
arc thus aided by those casual criers of the day. 

^ Artush -baa jie ’ ^ (Fireworks). — Fireworks are considered 
here to be very w^ell made, and the Native style much extolled 
by foreigners ; every year they add some fresh novelty to their 
amusing pastime. "J’iiey arc Jiaw^cd about at certain seasons, 
particularly at the Ilolie ^ (a festival of the Hindoos,) and the 
Shnbli-burraat ’ of the Miissulmauns. Saltpetre being very 

* Mifian, a siajliiig, Ac.rklol/tc} oi 

' The black cuckoo, Kndyuanii/H oricntaliH. 

The note of the bird at night, detested by Anglo-Indians, gives it 
the name of the brain-fever bird. 

* Ldl, Esfrclda amandava, the avadaviit, is so called because it was 
brought to Europe from Ahmadabad. 

® Atishbdzk fire -play. 

® Holl, the spring festival of the Hindus, at which bo ifires arc lighted, 
coloured water thrown about, and much obscenity is practised^ 

’ See p. 161. " ^ 
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reasonable, fireworks are sold for a small price. Most of the 
ingenious young men exercise their inventive powers to produce 
novelties in fireworks for any great season of rejoicing in their 
families. 

‘ Chnbbaynee ’ ^ (Parched corn). — ^I'he corn of which we have 
occasionally specimens in English gardens, known by the 
name of Indian corn, is here used as a sort of intermediate 
meal, particularly amongst the labouring classes, who cook but 
once a day, and that when the day's toil is over. This corn is 
placed in a sort of furnace with sand, and kept constantly 
moved about. By this process it is rendered as white as 
magnesia, crisp, and of a sweet flavour ; a hungry man could 
not eat more than half-a-poiind of this corn at once, yet it is 
not as nutritious as barley or wheat. I have never heard that 
the Natives use this corn for making bread. 

‘ Tumauslibeen ’ ^ (Wonder-workers). — ^This call announces 
the rope-dancers and sleight-of-liand com])any ; eating Are, 
swallowing pen-knives, spinning coloured yarn through the 
nose, tricks with cups and balls, and all the arts of tlte well- 
known jugglers. I have seen both men and w^omcn attached 
to these traV'Clling companies perform extraordinary feats of 
agility and skill, also most surprising vaultings, by the aid of 
bamboos, and a frightful inctliod of whirling round on the top 
of a pole or mast. This pole is from twamty to thirty feet high ; 
on the top is a swivel hook, which fastens to a loop in a small 
piece of wood tied fast to the middle of the jjcrformer, who 
climbs the pole w ithout any assistance, and catches the hook 
to the loop ; at flrst he swings himself round very gently, but 
increasing gradually in swdftncss, until the velocity is equal 
to that of a wheel set in motion by steam. This feat is some- 
times continued for ten or flfteen minutes together, when his 
strength docs not fail him ; but it is too frightful a performance 
to give pleasure to a feeling audience. 

‘ Samp-wallah ’ ^ (Snake-catchers). — These men blow a 
shrill pipe in addition to calling out the honourable profession 
of snake-catcher. I fancy it is all pretence with these fellows ; 

^ C/iahcwl, chaheni, what is munched or chewed {cJidhua). 

* Tamdshaivdld : taniashahin, a spectator of wonders. 

3 Sdmf ivdld. 
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if they catch a snake on the premises, it is probably one they 
have let loose secretly, and which they have tutored to come and 
go at the signal given : they profess to draw snakes from their 
hiding-place, and make a good living by duping the credulous. 

The best proof I can offer of the impositions practised by 
these men on the weakness and credulity of their neighbours, 
may be conveyed in tlie following anecdote, with wliicli I have 
been favoured by a very intelligent Mussulmaiin gentleman, 
on whom the cheat was attempted during my residence in his 
neighbourhood at Lucknow. 

‘ Moonshic Sahib,^ as he is familiarly called by his friends, 
was absent from home on a certain day, during which period his 
wife and family fancied they heard the frightful sound of a snake, 
apparently as if it was very near to them in the compound 
(court-yard) of the zeenahnah. They were too much alarmed 
to venture from the hall to the compound to satisfy tliemselves 
or take steps to destroy the intruder if actually there. Whilst 
in this state of mental torture it happened (as they thought 
very fortunately) that a snake-catcher’s shrill pipe was heard 
at no great distance, to whom a servant was sent ; and when 
the ladies had shut themselves up securely in their purdahed 
apartment, the men servants were, desired to introduce the 
samp-wallalis into the compound, to searcli for and secure this 
enemy to their repose. 

‘ The snake-catcher ma<le, to all appearance, a very minute 
scrutiny into every corner or aperture of the compound, as if 
in search of the reptile’s retreat ; and at last a moderate sized 
snake was seen moving across the open space in an opposite 
direction to the spot they were intent on examining. The 
greatest possible satisfaction was of course expressed by the 
whole of the servants and slaves assembled ; tlie lady of 
the house was more than gratified at the reported success of 
“the charmers ” and sent proofs of her gratitude to the men in 
a sum of money, proportioned to her sense of the service ren- 
dered on the occasion ; the head samp- wallah placed the snake 
in his basket, (they always carry a covered basket about with 
them) and they departed well satisfied with the profits of this 
day’s employment. 


* ‘ Mr. Secretary.’ 
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‘ The Moonshie says, he returned home soon after, and 
listened to his wife’s account of the event of the morning, and 
her warm commendation of the skilful samp- wallahs ; but 
although the servants confirmed all the lady had told her hus- 
band of tlie snake-charmers’ diligence, still he could not but 
believe tliat tliese idle fellows had practised an imposition on his 
unwary lady by their pretended powders in charming the snake. 
But here it rested for the time ; he could not decide without an 
opportunity of witnessing the samp-wallahs at their employ- 
ment, which he resolved to do the next convenient opportunity. 

‘ As might have been anticipated, the very same snake- 
catcher and his attendant returned to the Moonshie’s gateway 
a very few days after their former success ; Moonshie Sahib 
was at home, and, concealing his real intentions, he gave orders 
that the two men should be admitted ; on their entrance, he 
said to them, “ You say you can catch snakes ; now, friends, 
if any of the same family remain of which you caught one the 
other day in this compound, I beg you will have the civility 
to draw them out from their hiding-places.” ^ 

‘ The Moonshie watched the fellows narrowdy, tluit they might 
not have a chance of escaping detection, if it was, as he had 
always suspected, that the snakes are first let loose by the men, 
wdio pretend to attract them from their hiding-places. The 
two men being bare-headed, and in a state of almost perfect 
nudity (the common usage of the very lowest class of Hindoo 
labourers), wearing only a small wrapper which could not 
contain, lie thought, the least of this class of reptiles, he felt 
certain there could not now^ be any deception. 

‘ The samp-wallah and his assistant, pretending to search 
every hole and crevice of the compound, seemed busy and 
anxious in their employment, which occupied them for a long 
time without success. Tired at last with the labour, the men 
sat down on the ground to rest ; the pipe was resorted to, 
with which they pretend to attract the snake ; this was, how^- 
ever, sounded again and again without the desired effect. 

‘ From the apparent impossiblity of any cheat being practised 

^ It is generally believed snakes do not live aimrt from their species ; 
if one is destroyed in a house, a second is anticix>ated and generally 
discovered. 
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on him, the Moonshie rather relaxed in his strict observance 
of the men : he had turned his back but for an instant only, 
when the two fellows burst out in an ecstasy of delight, ex- 
claiming, “ They are come ! they are come ! ” — and on the 
Moonshie turning quickly round, he was not a little staggered 
to find three small snakes on the ground, at no great distance 
from the men, who, he was convinced, had not moved from 
the place. They seemed to have no dread of the reptiles, and 
accounted for it by saying they were invulnerable to the snakes’ 
venom ; the creatures were then fearlessly seized one by one 
by the men, and finally deposited in their basket. 

‘ “ They appear very tame,” thought the Moonshie, as he 
observed the men’s actions : “ I am outwitted at last, I believe, 
with all my boasted vigilance ; but I will yet endeavour to find 
them out. — Friend,” said he aloud, ‘‘ here is your reward,” 
holding the promised money towards the principal ; “ take 
it, and away with you both ; the snakes are mine, and I shall 
not allow you to remove them hence.” 

‘ ” Why, Sahib,” replied the man, “ what will you do with the 
creatures ? they cannot be worth your keeping ; besides, it 
is the dustoor ^ (custom) ; we always have the snakes we 
catch for our perquisite.” — “ It is of no consequence to you, 
friend, how I may dispose of the snakes,” said the Moonshie ; 
“ I am to sui)j>osc they have been bred in my house, and 
having done no injury to my people, I may be allowed to have 
respect for their forbearance ; at any rate, I am not disposed 
to part with these guests, who could have injured me if they 
would.” 

‘ The principal samp-wallah, perceiving it was the Moonshie’s 
intention to detain the snakes, in a perfect agony of distress 
for tile loss he was likely to sustain, then commenced by 
expostulation, ending with threats and abuse, to induce tlie 
Moonshie to give them up ; who, for his part, kept his 
temper within bounds, having resolved in his own mind not 
to be outwitted a second time ; the fellow’s insolence and 
impertinent speeches were, therefore, neither chastised nor 
resented. The samp-wallah strove to wrest the basket from 
the Moonshie’s strong grasp, without succeeding ; and when 

* Dastur^ daslurf, the percentage appropriated on piirchaj^’t# by servants. 

MICKU ALI K 
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he found his duplicity was so completely exposed, he altered 
liis course, and commenced by entreaties and supplications, 
confessing at last, with all humility, that the reptiles were his 
own well-instructed snakes that he had let loose to catch again 
at ijleasure. Then appealing to the Moonsliie’s well-known 
charitable temj)er, besought him that the snakes might be 
restored, as by their aid lie earned his precarious livelihood. 

‘ “ That they are yours, I cannot doubt,” replied the 
Moonshic, ‘‘ and, therefore, my conscience will not allow me 
to detain them from you ; but the promised reward I of course 
keep back. Your insolence and duplicity deserve chastise- 
ment, nevertheless I promise to forgivx you, if you will explain 
to me how you managed to introduce these snakes.” 

‘ The man, thankful that he should escape without further 
loss or punishment, showed the harmless snakes, which, it 
appears, had been deprived of their hings and poison, and 
were so well instructed and docile, that they obeyed their keeper 
as readily as the best-tutored domestic animal. They coiled 
up their supple bodies into the smallest compass possible, and 
allowed their keeper to deposit them each in a separate bag 
of calico, which was fastened under his wrap])er, where it 
w^ould have been impossible, the Moonshic declares, for the 
quickest eye to discover that anything was secreted.’ 

‘ Sickley ghur ’ ^ (Cutler and knife-grinder). — These most 
useful artisans are in great request, polishing articles of rusty 
steel, giving a new edge to the knives, scissors, razors, or swords 
of their en)i)loyer, in a masterly manner, for a very small price. 

‘ Dliie euttie ’ - (Sour curds), — This article is in great request 
by scientific cooks, who use it in many of their dainty dishes. 
The method of making sour curd is peculiarly Indian : it is 
made of good sweet milk, by some secret process which I could 
never acquire, and in a few hours the whole is coagulated to 
a curd of a sharp acidity, that renders it equally useful with 
other acids in flavouring their curries. The Natives use it 

1 Saiqalgar^ corniptcd into sikllgar, a polisher, 

^ Dah't khatm. There is no mystery about the preparation. Milk is 
boiled and soured by being poured into an earthen vessel in which curds 
have previously been kept. Sometimes, but less frequently, an acid or 
rennet is adtV'd to precipitate the solid ingredients of the milk. 
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with pepper, pounded green ginger, and the shreds of pumpkins 
or radishes, as a relish to their savoury dishes, in lieu of chat- 
nee ; it is considered cooling in its quality, and delicious as an 
accompaniment to their favourite viands. 

‘ Mullie ’ ^ (Clotted cream). — ^This article is much esteemed 
by the Natives. I was anxious to know how clotted cream 
could be procured at seasons when milk from the cow would be 
sour in a few hours, and am told that the milk when brought in 
fresh from the dairy is placed over the lire in large iron skillets ; 
the skin (as wc call it on boiled milk) is taken off with a skimmer, 
and placed in a basket, which allows all the milk to be drained 
from it ; the skin again engendered on the surface is taken 
off in the same way, and so they continue, watching and 
skimming until the milk has nearly boiled away. This col- 
lection of skin is the clotted cream of Hindoostaim. 

‘ Mukliun ’ 2 (Butter). — Butter is very partially used by 
the Natives ; they use ghee, which is a sort of clariried butter, 
chiefly produced from the buffalo’s milk. The method of 
obtaining butter in India is singular to a European. The milk 
is made warm over the fire, then poured into a large earthen 
jar, and allowed to stand for a few hours. A piece of bamboo 
is split at the bottom, and four small pieces of wood inserted 
as stretchers to these splits. A leather strap is twisted over 
the middle of the bamboo, and the butter-maker with this 
keeps the bamboo in constant motion ; the particles of butter 
swimming at the top are taken off and thrown into water, and 
the process of churning is resumed ; this method continues 
until by the quantity collected, these nice judges have ascer- 
tained there is no more butter remaining in the milk. When 
the butter is to be sold, it is beaten up into round balls out of 
the water. When ghee is intended to be made, the butter is 
simmered over a slow fire for a given time, and poured into 
the ghee pot, which perhaps may conhiin the produce of the 
week before they convey it to the market for sale ; in this 
state the greasy substance will keep good for montlis, but in 
its natural state, as butter, the second day it is offensive to 
have it in tlie room, much less to be used as an article of food . 

* Burruff wallah ’ ® (The man with iee). — ^The ice is usually 
* MaWu ^ Makkhan. * BarfwAla. 

B2 
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carried about in the evening, and considered a great indulgence 
by the Natives. The ice-men bring round both iced creams, 
and sherbet ices, in many varieties ; some flavoured with 
oranges, pomegranates, j)ine-apple, rose-water, &c. 

They can produce ices at any season, by saltpetre, which is 
lierc abundant and procured at a small price ; but strange as 
it may appear, considering the climate, we have regular collec- 
tions of ice made in January, in most of the stations in the Upper 
Provinces, generally under the superintendence of an English 
gentleman, who condescends to be the comptroller. The 
expenses are paid by stibscribers, wlio, according to the value 
of their subscription, are entitled to a given quantity of ice, 
to be conveyed by each person’s servant from the deposit an 
hour before day-break, in baskets made for the purpose well 
wadded with cotton and woollen blankets ; conveyed home, 
the basket is ])laccd where neither air nor light can intrude. 
Zinc bottles, filled with pure water, are placed round the ice 
in the basket, and the water is thus cooled for the day’s supply, 
an indulgence of great value to the sojourners in the East. 

The method of collecting ice is tedious and laborious, but 
where labour is cheap and the hands plenty the attempt has 
always been repaid by the advantages. As the sun declines, 
the labourers commence their wwk ; flat earthen platters are 
laid out, in exposed situations, in square departments, upon 
dried sugar-cane leaves very Jiglitly spread, that the frosty 
air may pass inside the platters. A small quantity of water 
is poured into the platter ; as fast as tliey freeze their 
contents are collected and conveyed, during the night, to the 
pit prepared for tlie reception of ice. The rising sun disperses 
tlu; labourers with the ice, and they seek their rest by day, and 
return again to their employ ; as the lion, when the sun dis- 
appears, prowls out to seek his food from the bounty of his 
Creator. The hoar frost seldom commences until the first of 
January, and lasts throughout that month. 

Roshunie ’ ^ (Ink). — Ink, that most useful auxiliary in 
rendering the thoughts of one mortal serviceable to his fellow- 

1 Jioshanal, * brightness made of lampblack, gum-arabic, and aloe 
juice. Elaborate prescriptions are given by Jaffur Shurreef {Qanoon-e- 
Islam, 150 k). 
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creatures through many ages, is here an article of very simple 
manufacture. The composition is prepared from lampblack 
and gum-arabic ; how it is made, I have yet to learn. 

The ink of the Natives is not durable ; with a wet sponge may 
be erased the labour of a man’s life. They have not yet ao 
quired the art of j^rinting,^ and as they still write with reeds 
instead of feathers, an ink, permanent as our own, is neither 
agreeable nor desirable. 

There is one beautiful trait in the habits of the Mussulmauns : 
when about to write they not only make the prayer which 
precedes every important action of their lives, but they dedicate 
the writing to God, by a character on the first page, which, as 
in short-hand writing, implies the whole sentence.- A man 
would be deemed heathenish amongst Mussulmauns, who by 
neglect or accident omitted this mark on whatever subject he 
is about to write. 

Another of their habits is equally praiseworthy : — out of 
reverence for God’s holy name (always expressed in their 
letters) Avritten paper to be destroyed is first torn and then 
washed in water before the wliole is scattered abroad ; they 
would think it a sinful act to burn a piece of paper on which 
that Holy name has been inscribed. IIow often have I re- 
flected whilst observing this praiseworthy feature in the char- 
acter of a comiiaratively unenlightened i^cople, on the little 
respect paid to the sacred Mu-itmgs amongst a population who 
have had greater opportunities of acquiring wisdom and 
knowledge.'* 

The culpable habit of chandlers in England is fresh in my 
memory, who without a scriqile tear up Bibles and religious 
works to parcel out their pounds of butter and bacon, without 
a feeling of remorse on the sacrilege they have committed. 

1 Lithograj)Iiy and printing arc now commonly done by natives. 

^ Letters uHually begin with the invocation, Bi^-smiHlUMr-ralimdni'r-- 
rahrm, ‘ In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.’ The 
monogram ‘ 1 ’ is often substituted, as being the initial of Allah, and 
the first letter of the alphabet. 

3 If the Koran were wrapped in a skin and thrown into fire, it would 
not burn, say the Traditions (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 521). Com- 
pare the care taken by the Chinese to save paper on which writing 
appears (J. H. Gray, China, i. 178). • 
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How careless are children in their school-days of the sacred 
volume which contains tlie word of God to His creatures. Such 
improper uses, I might say abuses, of that Holy Book, would 
draw upon them the censure of a people who have not bene- 
fited by the contents, but who nevertheless respect the volume 
purely because it speaks the word ‘ of that God whom they 
worship \ 

‘ Mayndhie ’ (A shrub). — ^The inayndhie and its uses have 
been so fully explained in the letters on Mahurrum, that I 
shall here merely remark, that the shrub is of quick growth, 
nearly resembling the small-leafed myrtle ; the Natives make 
hedge-rows of it in their grounds, the blossom is very simj^le, 
and the shrub itself hardy : the dye is permanent. 

‘ Sulmah.’ ^ — A prepared permanent black dye, from antimony. 
This is used with hair-pencils to the circle of the eye at tlie root 
of tlie eye-lashes by the Native ladies and often by gentlemen, 
and is deemed both of service to the sight and an ornament to 
the ])erson. It certainly gives the appearance of large eyes, 
if there can be any beauty in altering the natural counten- 
ance, which is an absurd idea, in my opinion. Nature is perfect 
in all her works ; and whatever best accords with each feature 
of a countenance I tliink she best determines ; I am sure that 
no attempt to disguise or alter Nature in the human face ever 
yet succeeded, independent of the presumption in venturing 
to improve that which in His wisdom, the Creator has deemed 
suiiicicnt. 

It would occupy my pages beyond the limits I can conve- 
niently spare to the subject, were I to pursue remarks on the 
popular cries of a Native city to their fullest extent ; scarcely 
any article that is vended at the bazaars, but is also hawked 
about the streets. This is a measure of necessity growing out 
of the state of Mussulmaun society, by which the females are 
enabled to purchase at their own doors all that can be abso- 
lutely requisite for domestic purposes, without the obligation 
of sending to the markets or the shops, when either not con- 

^ iiurma, a black oro of antimony, a tcrBvilphidc, found in tho Panjab, 
often confused by natives with galena, and most of that sold in bazars 
is really galena. It is used as a tonic to tho nerves of tho eye, and to 
strengthen the sight. 
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vcnient, or not agreeable. And the better to aid both pur- 
chasers and venders, these hawkers pronounce their several 
articles for sale, with voices that cjinnot fail to impress 
the inhabitants enclosed within high walls, with a full 
knowledge of the articles proclaimed without need of 
interpreters. 
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Seclusion of Females. — ^l^iadshah Begum. — The Suwaarrec. — Female 
Bearers. — Eunuchs. — Butts. — Partiality of the Ladies to large 
retinues. — Female Companions. — Telling the Khaunic. — Games of 
tile Zeeiiahnah. — Shampooing. — The Punkah. — Slaves and slavery. 

■ — Anecdote. — The Persian Poets. — Fierdowsce. — Saadie, his ‘ Gooii- 
staun ’. — llaaliz. — Mahumud Baarkur. — ‘ H 3 ’^aatool Kaaloob.’- — Dif- 
ferent manner of pronouncing Scrijiturc nam(;s. 

Tiik strict seclusion which forms so conspicuous a feature 
in tlic female society of the Mussulmauns in India, renders the 
temporary migration of ladies from their domicile an event 
of grciit interest to each individual of the zeenalinah, whether 
the mistress or her many dependants be considered. 

The superior classes sehlom quit their habitation but on the 
most im])ortant occasions ; they, therefore, make it a matter 
of necessity to move out in such style as is most likely to pro- 
claim their exalted station in life. I cannot, perhaps, explain 
this part of my subject better than by giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the suwaarree ^ (travelling retinue) of the Paadshah 
Begum 2 which passed my house at Lucknow on the occasion 
of her visit to the Durgah of lluzerut Abas Ali Kee, after 
several years strictly confining herself to the jialace. 

By Paadshah is meant ‘ King ’ ; — Begum, ‘ Lady.’ The 
first wdfe of the King is distingui.slied by this title from every 
other he may have married ; it is equivalent to that of ‘ Queen ’ 
in other countries. With this title the Paadshah Begum 
enjoys also many other marks of royal distinction ; as, for 

^ Sawdrh 

* The Padshah Bcgam was the widow of Ghazi-ud-dlii Haidar, King 
of Oudh. On his death, in 1837, she contrived a plot to jdaco his putative 
son, Munna Jan, on the throne. After a fierce struggle in the palace, 
the revolt was suppressed by the Resident, Colonel Low, and his assis- 
tants, Captains Patou and Shakespear. The pair were confined in the 
Chunar Fort till their deaths. See t he graphic narrative by Gen. Slccman 
{Journey Through Oudh,, ii. 17211.); also H. C. Irwin {The Garden of 
India, 127 f.)t xVlrs. F. Parks (Waivderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 114). 
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instance, the dunkah (kettle-drums) preceding her siiwaarree ; 
a privilege, I believe, never aUowcd by the King to any other 
female of his family. The embroidered chattah (umbrella) ; 
the afthaadah (embroidered sun) ; and chowries of the pea- 
cock’s feathers, are also out-of-door distinctions allowed only 
to this lady and the members of the royal family. But to my 
description : — 

First, in the Paadshah Begum’s suwaarree I observed a 
guard of cavalry soldiers in full dress, with thek colours un- 
furled ; these were followed by two battalions of infantry, 
with their bands of music and colours. A company of spearmen 
on foot, in neat white dresses and turbans, their spears of 
silver, rich and massive. Thirty-six men in white dresses and 
turbans, eacli having a small triangular flag of crimson silk, 
on which were embroidered the royal arms (two fish and a 
dirk of a peculiar shape). The staffs of these flags are of silver, 
about three feet long ; in the lower part of the handle a small 
bayonet is secreted, which can be produced at will by pressure 
on a secret spring. Next followed a full band of music, 
drums, fifes, &c. ; then the important dunkah, wliich announces 
to the public the lady’s rank ; she is enclosed within the ele- 
vated towering chundolc, on each side of which the afthaadah 
and chowries are carried by well-dressed men, generally 
confidential serv^ants, appointed to this service. 

The chundole is a conveyance resembling a palankeen, but 
much larger and more lofty ; it is, in fact, a small silver room, 
six feet long, five broad, and lour feet high, supported by the 
aid of four silver poles on the shoulders of twenty bearers. 
These bearers are relieved every quarter of a mile by a second 
set in attendance ; the two sets change alternately to the end 
of the journey. The bearers are dressed in a handsome royal 
livery of white calico made to sit close to the person ; over 
which are worn scarlet loose coats of fine English broad-cloth, 
edged and bordered with gold embroidery : on the back of the 
coat a fish is embroidered in gold. Their turbans correspond 
in colour with the coats ; on the front of the turban is fixed 
diagonally a fish of wrougixt gold, to the tail of which a rich 
gold tassel is attached ; this reaches to the shoulder of the 
bearer, and gives a remarkable air of grandeur to th^ person. 
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The chundole is surrounded by very powerful women bearers, 
whose business it is to convey the vehicle within the compound 
(court-yard) of the private apartments, or wherever men are not 
admitted at the same time with females. Chobdhaars and 
soota-badhaars walk near the chundole canying gold and 
silver staffs or wands, and vociferating the rank and honours 
of the lady they attend with loud voices the whole way to 
and from tlie Durgah. These men likewise keep off the crowds 
of beggars attracted on such occasions by the known liberality 
of the ladies, who, according to established custom, make 
distributions to a large amount, which are scattered amongst 
the populace by several of the Queen’s eunuchs, who walk 
near the chundole for that purpose. 

The chief of the eunuchs followed the Queen’s chundole on 
an elephant, seated in a gold howdah ; the trappings of which 
were of velvet, richly embroidered in gold ; the eunuch very 
elegantly dressed in a suit of gold-cloth, a brilliant turban, and 
attired in expensive shawls. After the eunuch, follow the 
Paadshah Begum’s ladies of quality, in covered palankeens, 
each taking precedence according to the station or the favour 
she may enjoy ; tlicy arc well guarded by soldiers, spearmen, 
and cliobdhaars. Next in the train, follow the several oiheers 
of the Queen’s household, on elephants, richly caparisoned. 
And, lastly, the women of inferior rank and female slaves, in 
rutts (covered carriages) sucli as arc in general use throughout 
India. These rutts are drawn by bullocks, having bells of 
a small size strung round their neck, which as they move have 
a novel and not unpleasing sound, from the variety of tones 
produced. The rutt is a broad-wheeled carriage, the body and 
roof forming two cones, one smaller than the other, covered 
with scarlet clotli, edged, fringed, and bordered with gold or 
amber silk trimmings. The persons riding in rutts are seated 
on cusliions placed flat on the surface of the carriage (the 
Asiatic style of sitting at all times) and not on raised scats, tlie 
usual custom in Europe. The entrance to these rutts is from 
the front, like the tilted carts of England, where a thick curtain 
of corresponding colour and material conceals the inmates from 
the public gaze ; a small space is left between this curtain and 
tlie driver,' where one or two women sei^vants are seated as 
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guards, who are privileged by age and ugliness to indulge in 
the liberty of seeing the passing gaiety, and of enjoying, with- 
out a screen, the pure air ; benefits which their superiors in 
rank are excluded from at all ages. 

In the Paadshah Begum’s suwaarree, I counted fifty of these 
Native carriages, into each of which from four to six females 
are usually crowded, comprising the members of the household 
establishment of the great lady ; such as companions, readers 
of the Khoraun, kaawauses^ (the higher classes of female- 
slaves), muggalanie ^ (needle-women), &c. This will give you 
a tolerable idea of the number and variety of females attached 
to the suite of a lady of consequence in India. The i)rocession, 
at a walking pace, occupied nearly half an hour in passing the 
road opposite to my house : it was well conducted, and tlie 
effect imposing, both from its novelty and splendour. 

A lady here would be the most unliappy creature existing, 
unless surrounded by a multitude of attendants suitable to 
her rank in life. They have often expressed suiprise and 
astonishment at my want of taste in keeping only two women 
servants in my employ, and having neither a companion nor 
a slave in my whole establishment ; they cannot imagine any- 
thing so stupid as my preference to a quiet study, rather than 
the constant bustle of a well-iilled zecnahnah. 

Many of the Mussulmaun ladies entertain women com- 
panions, whose chief business is to tell stories and fables to 
their employer, while she is composing herself to sleep ; many 
of their tales partake of the romantic cast which characterizes 
the well-remembered ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ’, one 
story begetting another to the end of the collection. When 
the lady is fairly asleep the story is stayed, and the companion 
resumes her employment when the next nap is sought by her 
mistress. 

Amongst the higher classes the males also indulge in the 
same practice of being talked to sleep by their men slaves ; and 
it is a certain introduction with either sex to the favour of their 
employer, when one of these dependants has acquired the happy 

^ Khaiodss, ‘ distinguished ’ : special attendants. 

^ Mughlam, a Moghul woman : an attendant in a zenana, a semp- 
stress. * 
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art of ‘ telling the kliaunie ’ ^ (fable) with an agreeable voice 
and manner. The more they embellish a tale by flights of 
their versatile imaginations, so much greater the merit of 
the rehearser in the opinion of the listeners. 

The inmates of zeenahnahs occasionally indulge in games of 
chance : their dice are called chowsah (four sides), or chuhsah ^ 
(six sides) ; these dice are about four inches long and lialf an 
inch thick on every side, numbered much in the same way 
as tlie European dice. They arc thrown by the hand, not 
from boxes, and fall lengthways. 

They have many different games which I never learned, 
disliking such modes of trifling away valuable time ; I am not, 
therefore, prepared to describe them accurately. One of 
their games has a resemblance to draughts, and is played on 
a chequered cloth carpet, with red and w^hite ivory cones.® 
They have also circular cards, six suits to a pack, very neatly 
painted, with which they play many (to me) indescribable 
games ; but oftener, to their credit be it said, for amusement 
than for gain. The gentlemen, however, are not always equally 
disinterested ; the^'^ frequently play for large sums of money. 
I do not, however, find the habit so general with the Natives 
as it is with Europeans. The religious community deem all 
games of chance unlioly, and therefore incompatible with their 
mode of living. I am not aware that gaming is prohibited 
by their law in a direct way,^ but all practices tending to 
covetousness are strictly forbidden ; and, surely, those who 
can touch the money called ‘ winnings ^ at any game, must 
be more or less exposed to the accusation of desiring other 
men’s goods. 

Shampooing has been so often described as to leave little by 
way of novelty for me to remark on the subject ; it is a general 
indulgence with all classes in India, w^hatever may be their age 
or circumstances. The comfort derived from the pressure of 

1 KahdnL 

" Chausd, chhahsd, not to be found in Platt’s Hindustani Dictionary. 

^ The gaino of Paebisi, played on a cloth marked in squares ; seo 
Bombay Gazetteer, ix, part ii, 173. 

* Gambling is ono of the greater sins. — Sale, Koran: Preliminary 
Discourse, 89 , Sells, Faith of Islam, 166. 
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the hands on tlie limbs, by a clever shampoocr, is alone to be 
estimated by those who have experienced the benefits derived 
from this luxurious habit, in a climate where such indulgences 
are needed to assist in creating a free circulation of the blood, 
which is very seldom induced by exercise as in more Northern 
latitudes. Persons of rank are shampooed by their slaves 
during the hours of sleep, whether it be by day or by night ; 
if through any accidental circumstance the pressure is discon- 
tinued, even for a few seconds only, the sleep is immediately 
broken : such is the power of habit. 

The punkah (fan) is in constant use by day and night, 
during eight months of the year. In the houses of the Natives, 
the slaves have ample employment in administering to the 
several indulgences which their ladies require at their hands ; 
for with them fixed punkahs have not been introduced into 
the zeenahnah : ^ the only punkah in their apartments is 
moved by the hand, immediately over or in front of the person 
for whose use it is designed. In the gentlemen’s apartments, 
however, and in the houses of all Europeans, punkahs are 
suspended from the ceiling, to which a rope is fastened and 
passed through an aperture in the wall into the verandah, 
where a man is seated who keeps it constantly waving, by 
pulling the rope, so that the largest rooms, and even churches, 
are filled with wind, to the great comfort of all present. 

The female slaves, although constantly required about the 
lady’s ])erson, .are nevertheless tenderly treated, and have every 
proper indulgence afforded them. They discharge in rotation 
the reciuired duties of their stations, and appear as much tlie 
objects of the lady’s care as any other people in her establish- 
ment. Slavery with them is witliout severity ; and in the 
existing state of Mussulmaun society, they declare the women 
slaves to be necessary appendages to their rank and respect- 
ability. The liberal proprietors of slaves give them suitable 
matches in marriage when they have arrived at a proper age, 
and even foster their children with the greatest care ; often 
granting them a salary, and sometimes their freedom, if 
required to make them happy. Indeed, generally speaking 

1 Fixed punkahs were introduced early in the nineteenth century. — 
Yule, Hohson-Jobsorif 1^4:, 
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the slaves in a Miissiilmaun’s house must be vicious and 
unworthy, who are not considered members of the family. 

It is an indisputable fact that the welfare of their slaves is 
an object of unceasing interest with their owners, if they are 
really good Mussulmauns ; indeed, it is second only to the 
regard which they manifest to their own children. 

Many persons have been known, in making their will, to 
decree the liberty of their slaves. They are not, however, 
always willing to accept the boon. ‘ To whom shall I go ? ’ 
— ‘ Where shall I meet a home like my master’s house ? ’ are 
appeals that endear tlie slave to the survivors of the first 
proprietor, and prove that their bondage has not been a very 
painful one. It is an amiable trait of character amongst the 
Mussulmauns, with whom I have been intimate, and which 
I can never forget, that the dependence of their slaves is made 
easy ; that they enjoy every comfort compatible with their 
station ; and that their health, morals, clothing, and general 
happiness, are as much attended to as that of their own rela- 
tives. But slavery is a harsh term between man and man, and 
however mitigated its state, is still degrading to him. I 
heartily trust there will be a time when this badge of disgrace 
shall be wiped away from every human being. He that made 
man, designed him for higher purposes than to be the slave of 
his fellow-mortal ; but I should be unjust to the people of 
India, if I did not remark, that having the uncontrolled power 
in their hands, they abstain from tliC exercise of any such 
severity as has disgraced the owners of slaves in other places, 
where even the laws have failed to protect them from cruelty 
and oppression. Indeed, wherever an instance has occurred 
of unfeeling conduct towards these helpless beings, the most 
marked detestation has invariably been evinced towards the 
authors by the real Mussulniaun. 

I have heard of a very beautiful female slave who had been 
fostered by a Native lady of high rank, from her infancy. 
In the course of time, this female had arrived to the honour 
of being made the companion of her young master, still, how- 
ever, by her Begum’s consent, residing with her lady, who was 
much attached to her. The freedom of intercourse, occasioned 
by the slave’s exaltation, had the effect of lessening the young 
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creature’s former respect for her still kind mistress, to whom 
she evinced some ungrateful returns for the many indulgences 
she had through life received at her liands. The exact 
nature of her offences I never heard, but it was deemed 
requisite, for the sake of example in a house where some 
hundreds of female slaves were maintained, that the lady 
should adopt some sucli method of testifying her displeasure 
towards this pretty favourite, as would be consistent with 
lier present elevated station. A stout silver chain was there- 
fore made, by the Begum’s orders, and with this the slave was 
linked to her bedstead a certain number of hours every day, 
in the view of the whole congregated family of slaves. This 
punishment would be felt as a degradation by the slave ; 
not the confinement to her bedstead, where she would perhaps 
have seated herself from choice, had she not been in disgrace. 

‘ Once a slave, and always a slave,’ says Fierdowsee the 
great poet of l^ersia ; but this apophthegm was in allusion 
to the ‘ mean mind ’ of the King who treated him scurvily 
after his immense labour in that noble work, ‘ The Shah 
Naiiiah.’ I have a sketch of Fierdowsee’s life, which my 
husband translated for me ; but I must forbear giving it here, 
as I have heard the whole work itself is undergoing a transla- 
tion by an able Oriental si^holar, who wdll doubtless do justice 
both to ‘ The Shah Namah ’ and the character of Fierdowsee, 
who is in so great estimation with the learned Asiatics.^ 

The Mussulmauns (juotc their favourite poets with much 
the same freedom that the more enlightened nations are wont 
to use with their famed authors. The moral precepts of 
Saadie - are often introduced with good effect, both in writing 
and speaking, as beacons to the inexperienced. 

Haafiz has benefited the Mussulmaun world by bright 

1 Firdausi, author of the Shahiirifiia, died a.d. 1020 or 1025, aged 
89 years. An abridged translation, to which reference is made, by 
J. Atkinson, was pubbshed in 1832. It has since been translated by 
A. G. and E. Warner (1905), and by A. Rogers (1907). 

“ Shaikh SaMl, bom at Shiraz a.d. 1175, died 1292, aged 120 lunar 
years. His chief works are the Oulistdn and the Bostdn. 

® Kliwaja Hafiz, Shams-ud-dTn Muhammad, author of the Biwan 
Hafiz, died at Shiraz a. d. 1389, where his tomb at Musalla is the scene 
of pilgrimage : see E, G. Browne, A Year amongst the PersitMs, 280 f. 
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effusions of genius, which speak to successive generations the 
wonders of his extraordinary mind. He was a poet of great 
merit ; his style is esteemed superior to the writers of any 
other age ; and, notwithstanding the world is rich with the 
beauties of his almost inspired mind, yet, strange as it may 
appear, he never compiled a single volume. Even in the age 
in which he lived his merit as a poet was in great estimation ; 
but he never thought of either benefit or amusement to the 
world or to himself beyond the present time. He wrote the 
thoughts of his inspired moments on pieces of broken pitchers 
or pans, with charcoal ; some of his admirers were sure to 
follow his footsteps narrowly, and to their vigilance in sceuring 
those scraps strewed about, wherever Haafiz had made his 
sojourn, may to this day be ascribed the benefit derived by 
the public from his superior writings. Saadie, however, is 
the standard favourite of all good Mussulmauns ; his ‘ Gooli- 
staun ’ ^ (Garden of Roses), is placed in the hands of every 
youth when consigned to the dominion of a master, as being 
the most worthy book in the Persian language for his study, 
whether the beauty of his diction or the morality of his 
subjects be considered. 

The ‘ Hyaatool Kaaloob ’ ^ (Enlightener of the Heart), is 
another Persian work, in prose, by Mirza Mahumud Baakur, 
greatly esteemed by the learned Mussulmauns. This work 
contains the life and acts of every known prophet from the 
Creation, including also Mahumud and tlie twelve Emaums. 
The learned Maulvce, it appears, first wrote it in the Arabic 
language, but afterwards translated it into Persian, with the 
praiseworthy motive of rendering his invaluable work available 
to those Mussulmauns who were not acquainted with Arabic. 

I have some extracts from this voluminous work, translated 
for me by my husband, which interested me on account of 
the great similarity to our Scripture history ; and if permitted 
at some future time, I propose offering them to the public in 
our own language, conceiving they may be as interesting 
to others as they have been to me. 

The Persian and Arabic authors, I have remarked, substitute 
Y for J in Scripture names ; for instance, Jacob and .Joseph 
' ‘ Gidistan. See p. 77. 
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are pronounced Yaacoob and Yciisuf.^ Tliey also differ from 
us in some names commencing with A, as in Abba, winch they 
pronounce Ubba (Father) ; for Amen, they say Aameen ^ 
(the meaning strictly coinciding with ours) ; for Aaron, 
Aaroon ; for Moses, Moosa.^ I am told by those who are 
intimate with both languages, that there is a great similarity 
between the Hebrew and Arabic. The passage in our Scripture 
‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani,’ was interpreted to me by an 
Arabic scholar, as it is rendered in that well-remembered verse 
in the English translation. 

* Ya‘qub, Yusvif. ^ A^mn. “ Ilarun, Musa. 
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Evils attending a residence in India. — Frogs. — Flies. — Jllains. — ^jMusqui- 
tocs. — The White Ant. — The Red Ant. — Their destructive habits. — A 
Tarantula. — Black Ants. — Locusts. — Superstition of the Natives upon 
their appearance. — The Tufaun, or Haundhie (tempest). — The rainy 
season. — Thunder and lightning. — Meteors. — Earthquakes. — A city 
ruined by them. — Reverence of the Mussulmauns for saints. — Prickly 
heat. — Cholera Morbus. — Mode of Treatment. — ^Temperance the best 
remedy. — Recipe. 

A RESiDENCK in India, productive as it may be (to many) 
of pecuniary benefits, presents, however, a few inconveniences 
to Europeans independent of climate, — which, in the absence 
of more severe trials, frequently become a source of disquiet, 
until habit lias reconciled, or reflection disposed the mind 
to receive the mixture of evil and good which is the common 
lot of man in every situation of life. I might morali/c on 
the duty of intelligent beings suffering patiently those trials 
which human ingenuity cannot avert, even if this world’s 
happiness were the only advantage to be gained ; but when we 
reflect on the account we have to give hereafter, for every 
thought, word, or action, I am induced to believe, the well- 
regulated mind must view with di.smay a retrospect of the past 
murmurings of whi(;h it has been guilty. But I must bring 
to view the trials of patience which our countrymen meet 
with in India, to those who have neither witnessed nor 
endured tlieni ; many of them present slight, but living, 
copies of those evils with which the Egyptians were visited 
for their impiety to Heaven. 

Frogs, for instance, harmless as these creatures are in their 
nature, occasion no slight inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of India. They enter their house in great numbers, and, 
without much care, would make their way to the beds, as 
they do to the chambers ; their croaking during the rainy 
season is almost deafening, particularly towards the evening 
and during the night. Before the morning has well dawned, 
these creatures creep into every open doorway, and through- 
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out the day secrete themselves under the edges of mattings 
and carpets, to the annoyance of those who have an antipathy 
to these unsightly looking creatures. 

The myriads of flies wiiieh fill the rooms, and try the patience 
of every observer of nice order in an English establishment, 
may bear some likeness to the plague which was inflicted on 
Pharaoh and his people, as a punishment for their hardness 
of heart. The flies of India have a property not common 
to those of Europe, but very similar to the green fly of Spain ; 
when bruised, they will raise a blister on the skin, and, I am 
told, are frequently made use of by medical gentlemen as 
a substitute for the Spanish fly.^ 

If but one wing or leg of a fly is by any accident dropped 
into the food of an individual, and swallowed, the consequence 
is an immediate irritation of the stomach, answering the 
purpose of a powerful emetic. At meals the flies are a pest, 
which most people say they abhor, knowing the consequences 
of an unlucky admission into the stomach of the smallest 
particle of the insect. Their numbers exceed all calculation ; 
the table is actually darkened by the myriads, particularly 
in the season of the periodical rains. The Natives of India 
use muslin curtains suspended from the ceiling of their hall 
at meal times, which are made very full and long, so as to 
enclose the whole dinner ])arty and exclude their tormentors. 

THc biles or blains, which all classes of people in India arc 
subject to, may be counted as amongst the catalogue of 
Pharaoh’s plagues. The most liealthy and the most delicate, 
whether Europeans or Natives, are equally liable to be visited 
by these eruptions, which are of a painful and tedious nature. 
7’he causes inducing these biles no one, as yet, I believe, has 
been able to discover, and therefore a preventive has not been 
found. I have known people who have suffered every year 
from these attacks, with scarce a day’s intermission during 
the hot weather.^ 

^ The Canthiiris vesicatoria is imported into India for use in blisters. 
But there is a local substitute, 7nylabri3, of which there are several 
varieties (Watt, Economic Dictionary, ii, 128, v. .309). 

^ The reference is perhaps to what is known as the Delhi Boil, a form 
of oriental sore, like the Biskra Button, Aleppo Kvil, Lahore and Multan 
Sore (Yule, Hobson- Jobson ‘\ 302); possibly only to hot-weather boils. 
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260 MUSQUITOES.— WHITE ANTS 

The musquitoes, a species of gnat, tries the patience of the 
public in no very measured degree ; their malignant sting is 
painful, and their attacks incessant ; against which there is 
no remedy but patience, and a good gauze curtain to the beds. 
Without some such barrier, foreigners could hardly exist ; 
certainly they never could enjoy a night’s repose. Even the 
mere buzzing of musquitoes is a source of much annoyance to 
Europeans ; I have heard many declare the bite was not half 
so distressing as the sound. The Natives, both male and 
female, habitually wrap themselves up so entirely in their 
chuddah ^ (sheet) that they escape from these voracious 
insects, whose sounds are so familiar to them that it may be 
presumed they lull to, rather than disturb their sleep. 

The white ant is a cruel destroyer of goods : where it has 
once made its domicile, a real misfortune may be considered 
to have visited the house. They are the most destructive 
little insects in the world doing as much injury in one hour 
as a man might labour through a long life to redeem. These 
ants, it would seem, have no small share of animosity to ladies’ 
fmery, for many a wardrobe have they demolished, well filled 
with valuable dresses and millinery, before their vicinity has 
even been suspected, or tlieir traces discovered. They destroy 
beams in the roofs of houses, chests of valuable papers, carpets, 
mats, and furniture, with a dispatch which renders them the 
most formidable of enemies, although to appearance but a mean 
little insect. 

There is one season of the year when they take flight, having 
four beautiful transparent wings ; this occurs during the 
periodical rains, when they are attracted by the lights of the 
houses, which they enter in countless numbers, iilling the 
tables, and whilst Hitting before the lights disencumber them- 
selves of their wings. They then become, to appearance, a fat 
maggot, and make their way to the floors and walls, where it 
is supposed they secrete themselves for a season, and are 
increasing in numbers whilst in this stage of existence. At 
the period of their migration in search of food, they will devour 
any perishable materials within their reach. It is probable, 
however, that tliey first send out scouts to discover food for 
* * Chadar, 
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the family, for the traces of white ants are discovered by a sort 
of clay -covered passage, formed as they proceed on their 
march in almost a direct line, which often extends a great 
distance from their nest. 

To mark the economy of ants has sometimes formed a part 
of my amusements in llindoostaun.^ I find they all have 
wings at certain seasons of the year ; and more industrious 
little creatures cannot exist than the small red ants, which are 
so abundant in India. I have watched them at their labours 
for hours without tiring ; they are so small that from eight to 
twelve in number labour with great difliculty to convey a grain 
of wheat or barley ; yet these are not more than half the size 
of a grain of English wheat. I have known them to carry one 
of these grains to their nest at a distance of from six hundred 
to a thousand yards ; they travel in two distinct lines over 
rough or smooth ground, as it may happen, even up and down 
steps, at one regular pace. The returning unladen ants in- 
variably salute the burthened ones, who are making their way 
to the general storehouse ; but it is done so promi>tly that the 
line is neither broken nor their progress impeded by the 
salutation. 

I was surprised one morning in iny breakfast parlour to 
discover something moving slowly up the wall ; on approaching 
near to examine what it was, I discovered a dead wasp, which 
the kludmutghar ^ (footman) had destroyed with his chowric 
(luring breakfast, and which, falling on the floor, had become 
the prize of my little friends (a vast multitude), wiio were 
labouring with their tiny strength to convey it to their nest in 
the ceiling. The weight was either too great, or they had 
quarrelled over the burthen, — I know not which, — but the 
wasp fell to the ground wlien they had made more than half 
the journey of the wall ; the courageous little creatures, how- 
ever, were nothing daunted, they resumed their labour, and 
before evening their prize was safely housed. 

These ants are particularly fond of animal food. I once 
caught a tarantula ; it was evening, and I wished to examine 

^ For a good account of the ways of Indian ants, sco M. Thornton, 
Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian Official, 2 ff, 

* Khidmalgdr, 
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it by daylight. I placed it for this purpose in a recess of the 
wall, under a tumbler, leaving just breathing room. In the 
morning I went to examine my curiosity, when to my surprise 
it was dead and swarming with red ants, who had been its 
destroyers, and were busily engaged in making a feast on the 
(to them) huge carcass of tJic tarantula. 

These small creatures often prove a great annoyance by 
their nocturnal visits to the beds of individuals, unless the 
l)recaution be taken of having brass vessels, filled with water, 
to each of the bed-feet ; the only method of effectually pre- 
venting their approach to the beds. I was once much annoyed 
by a visit from these bold insects, when reclining on a couch 
during the extreme heat of the day. I awoke by an uneasy 
sensation from their bite or sting about my cars and face, and 
found they liad assembled by millions on my head ; the batli 
was my immediate resource. The Natives tell me these little 
pests will feed on the human body if they are not disturbed ; 
when any one is sick there is always great anxiety to keep 
them away. 

The large black ant is also an enemy to man ; its shari) 
|)incers inflict wounds of no trifling consequence ; it is much 
Larger than tlie common fly, has long legs, is swift of foot, and 
feeds chiefly on animal substances. I fancy all the ant species 
are more or less carnivorous, but strictly epicurean in their 
choice of food, avoiding tainted or decomposed substances 
with the nicest discrimination. Sweetmeats are alluring to 
them ; there is also some dilliculty in keeping them from 
jars of sugar or preserv'es ; and when swallowed in food, are 
the cause of much personal inconvenience. 

I have often witnessed the Hindoos, male and female, deposit- 
ing small portions of sugar near ants’ nests, as acts of charity 
to commence the day with ; ^ and it is the common opinion with 
the Natives generally, that wherever the red ants colonize 
prosperity attends the owners of that house. They destroy 
the white ants, though the difference in their size is as a grain 
of sand to a barley-corn ; and on that account only may be 

^ The habit of laying sugar near ants’ nests is a piece of fertility 
magic, and common to Jains and Vishnu- worshippers ; see J. Fryer, 
.1 New Accifunt of East India and Persia, Hakluyt Society ed., 1, 278. 
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viewed rather as friends than enemies to man, provided by 
the same Divine source from whence all other benefits proceed. 

The locusts, so familiar by name to the readers of Scripture, 
are here seen to advantage in their occasional visits. 1 had, 
however, been some years in India before I was gratified by the 
sight of these wonderful insects ; not because of their rarity, 
as I liad frequently heard of their appearance and ravages, 
but not immediately in the i)lace where I was residing, until 
the year 1825, which the following memorandum made at the 
time will describe. 

On the third of July, between lour and five o'clock in the 
afternoon, I observed a dusky brown cloud bordering the 
Eastern horizon, at tlic distance of about four miles from my 
house, wliich stands on an elevated situation ; the colour was 
so unusual that I resolved on inquiring Irom my oracle, Mcer 
lladjee Shaah, to w^iom 1 generally applied for elucidations of 
tlie remarkable, what such an a})pearance ])ortcndcd. He 
informed me it was a flight of locusts. 

I liad long felt anxious to witness those insects, that had 
been the food of St. John in the Desert, and winch are so 
familiar by name from their frequent mention in Scripture ; 
and now that I was about to be gratified, I am not ashamed 
to confess my heart bounded with delight, yet with an occa- 
sional feeling of syinpatliy for the poor people, whose property 
would probably become the prey of this devouring cloud of 
insects before the morning’s dawn. Long before they had time 
to adv ance, I was seated in an open space in the sliadc of my 
house to watch them more minutely. The first sound 1 could 
distinguish w^as as the gentlest breeze, increasing as the living 
cloud approached ; and as they moved over my head, the 
sound was like the rustling of the wind througli the foliiige of 
many pepul-treesJ 

It was with a feeling of gratitude that I mentally thanked 
God at the time that they were a stingless body of insects, and 
that I could look on them without the slightest apprehension 
of injury. Had this wondrous cloud of insects been the 
promised locust described in the Apocalyj)se, w'hich shall follow 
the fifth angel’s trumpet ; had they been hornets, wasps, or 
^ Pi'pal, Ficm religiosa. • 
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even tlie little venomous musquito, I had not then dared to 
retain iny position to watch with eager eyes the progress of tliis 
insect family as they advanced, spreading for miles on every 
side wdth something approaching the sublime^ and presenting 
a most imposing sjjectaclc. So steady and orderly was their 
pace, having neither confiisioii nor disorder in their line of niarcli 
througli the air, that I could not help comparing them to the 
well-trained horses of the English cavalry.^ ‘ Who gave them 
this order in their flight ? ’ was in my heart and on my tongue. 

I think the main body of this army of locusts must have 
occupied thirty minutes in passing over my head, but my 
attention was too deeply engrossed to afford me time to con- 
sult my time-piece. Stragglers there were many, separated 
from the flight by the noises made by the servants and 
])eople to deter them from settling ; some were caught, and, 
no doubt, converted into currie for a Mussulmaun’s meal. 
They say it is no common delicacy, and is ranked among the 
allowed animal food. 

TJie Natives anticii)ate earthquakes after the visitation or 
appearance of locusts. Tiiey are said to generate in mountains, 
but I cannot And any one here able to give me an authentic 
account of their natural history. 

On the 18th of September, 1825, another flight of these 
wonderful insecds passed over my house in exactly a contraiy 
direction from those which appeared in July, vi/.. from the West 
towards the East. The idea struck me that tJiey might be' 
the same swarm, returning after fulfilling the object of their 
visit to the West : but I have no authority on which to ground 
my supposition. The Natives have never made natural history 
even an amusement, much less a study, althougli tlieir habits 
are purely those of Nature ; they know the property of most 
herbs, roots, and flowers, which they cultivate, not for their 
beauty, but for the benefit they render to man and beast.^ 

^ An esteemed friend has since referred me to the second chapter of the 
j)roi)het Joel, i)art of the seventh and eighth verses, as a better com- 
parison. [ Author. 

^ The variety of locust seen in India is acridium peregrinunij which is 
said to range throughout the arid region from Algeria to N. W. India. 
They have extended as far south as the Kistna District of Madras (Watt, 
Economic Dicl/pnar^, VI, part i, 154). 
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I could not learn that the flight had rested anywhere near 
Futtyghur, at which place I was then living. They are of all 
creatures tlic most destructive to vegetation, licking with their 
rough tongue the blades of grass, the leaves of trees, and green 
herbage of all kinds. Wherever they settle for the night, 
vegetation is completely destroyed ; and a day of mournful 
consequences is sure to follow their appearance in the poor 
farmer’s fields of green corn. 

But that which bears the most awful resemblance to the 
visitations of God’s wrath on Pharaoh and the Egyptians, is, 
1 think, the frightful storm of wind which brings thick dark- 
ness over the earth at noonday, and which often occurs from 
the Tufaun or Haundliie,^ as it is called by the Natives. Its 
approach is first discerned by dark columns of yellow clouds, 
bordering the horizon ; the alarm is instantly given by the 
Natives, who hasten to put out the fires in the kitchens, and 
close the doors and windows in European houses, or with the 
Natives to let down the purdahs. No sound that can be con- 
ceived by persons who have not witnessed this phenomenon 
of Nature, is capable of conveying an idea of the tempest. In 
a few minutes total darkness is produced by the thick cloud of 
dust ; and the tremendous rushing wind carries the fine sand, 
wJiich produces the darkness, through every cranny and crevice 
to all parts of the house ; so that in the best secured rooms 
every article of furniture is covered with sand, and the room 
filled as with a dense log : the person, dresses, furniture, and 
tlie food (if at meal times), are all of one dusky colour ; and 
though candles are lighted to lessen the horror of the darkness, 
they only tend to make the scene of confusion more visible. 

Fortunately the tempest is not of very long continuance. I 
have never known it to last more than half an liour ; yet in 
that time how much might have been destroyed of life and 
property, but for the interposing care of Divine mercy, whose 
gracious Providence over the works of His hand is seen in such 
seasons as these I The sound of thunder is hailed as a messen- 
ger of peace ; the Natives are then aware that the fury of 
the tempest is spent, as a few drops of rain indicate a speedy 
termination ; and wdien it has subsided they run to see what 
' Tiifdn, storm, diidhu darkiieas 
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damage has been dune to the i)remises without. It often 
occurs, that trees are torn up by their roots, the thatched 
houses and huts unroofed, and, if due care has not been taken 
to quench the fires in time, huts and bungalows are frequently 
found burnt, by tlie si)arks conveyed in the dense clouds of 
sand which pass with the rapidity of lightning. 

These tufauns occur generally in April, May, and June, before 
the commencement of the periodical rains. I shall never forget 
the awe I felt u])on witnessing the first after my arrival, nor the 
gratitude which iilled my heart when the liglit reap])eared. 
The Natives on such occasions gave me a brigivt example : 
tliey ceased not in the hour of x)cril to call on God for safety and 
protection ; and when refreshed by the return of calm, they for- 
got not that their helper was the merciful Being in whom tliey 
had trusted, and to whom they gave praise and thanksgiving. 

The rainy season is at first hailed with a delight not easily to 
be explained. The long continuance of the hot winds, — during 
which period (three months or more) the sky is of the colour 
of copper, without the shadow of a cloud to shield the earth 
from the fiery heat of the sun, which has, in that time, scorched 
the earth and its inhabitants, stunted vegetation, and even 
affected the very houses — renders the season when the clouds 
pour out their welcome moisture a period which is looked for- 
ward to with anxiety, and received with universal joy. 

The smell of tlic earth after the first shower is more dearly 
loved than the finest aromatics or the purest otta. Vegetation 
revives and human nature exults in the favourable shower. As 
long as the novelty lasts, and the benefit is sensibly felt, all 
seem to rejoice ; but when the intervals of clouds without rain 
occur, and send forth, as they separate, the bright glare un- 
tempered by a passing breeze, poor weak human nature is too 
apt to revolt against the season they cannot control, and some- 
times a nuinmiring voice is heard to cry out, ‘ Oh, when will the 
rainy season end ! ’ 

The thunder and lightning during the rainy season are 
beyond my ability to describe. ' The loud peals of thunder roll 
for several minutes in succession, mt^iiificently, awfully grand. 
The lightning is proportionably vivid, yet with fewer instances 
of conveying the electric fluid to houses than might be expected 
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when the combustible nature of the roofs is considered ; the 
chief of whieli are thatched witli coarse dry grass. The casu- 
alties arc by no means frequent ; and although trees surround 
most of the dwellings, yet w^e seldom hear of any injury by 
lightning befalling thcn\ or their habitations. Fiery meteors 
frequently fall ; one within my recollection was a superb phe- 
nomenon, and was visible for several seconds. 

The shocks from earthquakes are frequently felt in the 
lJ 2 >per Provinces of India ; ^ I was sensible of the motion on 
one occasion (rather a severe one), for at least twenty seconds. 
The effect on me, however, was attended with no inconvenience 
beyond a sensation of giddiness, as if on board ship in a calm, 
when the vessel rolls from side to side. 

At Kannogc, now little more than a village in jjopulation, 
between Cawnporc and Futtyghiir, I have rambled amongst 
the ruins of what formerly was an immense city, but which 
was overturned by an earthquake some centuries past. At the 
present i^criod numerous relics of anticpiity, as coins, jewels, 
«&e., arc occasionally discovered, particularly after the rains, 
when the torrents break down fragments of the ruins, and carry 
w'ith the streams of w'ater the long-buried mementos of the 
riches of former generations to the profit of the researching 
villagers, and to the gratification of curious travellers, who 
generally prove willing i)urchasers.- 

I propose giving in another letter the remarks 1 was led to 
make on Kannogc during my i)lcasant sojourn in that retired 
situation, as it jjossesscs many singular antiquities and con- 
tains the ashes of many holy Mussuhnaun saints. The 
Mussulmauns, I may here observe, reverence the memory of the 
good and the pious of all persuasions, but more particularly 
those of their own faith. I have sketches of the lives and 
actions of many of their sainted characters, received through 

^ Earthquakes tend generally to be more frequent in the regions of 
extra-peninsular India, where the rocks have been more recently folded, 
than in the more stable Peninsula. Serious earthquakes have occurred 
recently in Assam, June, 1897, and in Kangra, Panjab, A})ril, 1907. 
{Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 1907, i. 98 f.) 

“ Kanauj, in the Farnikhabad District, United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. The ruin of the great city was due to attacks by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, a. d. 1019, and by Shihab-ud-dfu, Muhammad Gkorl, in 1194. 
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the medium of my liusband and his most amiable father, that 
are both amusing and instructive ; and notwithstanding their 
particular faith be not in accordance with our own, it is only an 
act of justice to admit, that they were men who lived in the 
lear of God, and obeyed his commandments according to the 
instruction they had received ; and which, I hope, niay prove 
agreeable to my readers when they come to those pages I have 
set apart for such articles. 

My catalogue of the trying circumstances attached to the 
comforts which arc to be met with in India are nearly brought 
to a close ; but I must not omit mentioning one ‘ blessing in 
disguise ’ which occurs annually, and which affects Natives 
and Europeans indiscriminately, during the hot winds and the 
rainy season : the name of this common visitor is, by Euro- 
peans, called ‘ the prickly heat ’ ; by Natives it is denominated 
‘ Gurhum daluiie ’ ^ (warm rash). It is a painful irritating 
rash, often spreading over the whole body, mostly prevailing, 
however, wherever the clothes screen the body from the power 
of the air ; we rarely find it on the hands or face. 1 suppose it 
to be induced by excessive perspiration, more particularly as 
those persons who are deficient in this freedom of the pores, 
so essential to healthiness, are not liable to be distressed by the 
rash ; but then they suffer more severely in their constitution 
by many other painful attacks of fever, &c. So greatly is this 
rash esteemed the harbinger of good health, that they say in 
India, ‘ the person so afllicted has received his life-lease for 
the year ’ ; and wherever it does not make its appearance, 
a sort of apprehension is entertained of some latent illness. 

Children suffer exceedingly from the irritation, which to 
scratch is dangerous. In Native nurseries I have seen applica- 
tions used of pounded sandal-wood, camphor, and rose-water ; 
with the peasantry a cooling earth, called mooltanie mittee,® 
similar to our fuller’s-carth, is moistened with water and 
plastered over the back and stomach, or wherever the rash 
mostly ])revails ; all this is but a temporary relief, for as soon 
as it is dry, the irritation and burning are as bad as ever. 

^ Garm ddhantf hot inflammation, prickly heat. 

* MvhanJ mittu ‘Multan Karth a soft, drab-coloured saponaceous 
earth, like fuller's earth, used iii medicine and for clcausiug the hair. 
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The best remedy I have met with, beyond patient endurance 
of the evil, is bathing in rain-water, which soothes the violent 
sensations, and eventually cools the body. Those people who 
indulge most in the good things of this life are the greatest 
sufferers by this annual attack. The benefits attending tem- 
perance arc sure to bring an ample reward to the possessors 
of that virtue under all circumstances, but in India more 
particularly ; I have invariably observed the most abstemious 
people are the least subject to attacks from the prevailing 
complaints of the country, whether fever or cholera, and when 
attacked the most likely subjects to recover from those 
alarming disorders. 

At this moment of anxious solicitude tliroughout Europe, 
when that awful malady, the cholera, is spreading from city 
to city with rapid strides, the observations I have been enabled 
to make by personal acquaintance with alTIictcd subjects in 
India, may be acceptable to my readers ; althougli I heartily 
pray our Heavenly Father may in His goodness and mercy 
preserve our country from that awful calamity, wliich has been 
so generally fatal in other parts of the world. 

The Natives of India designate cholera by the word ‘ Hyza 
which with them signifies ‘ the plague ’. By this term, how- 
ever, they do not mean that direful disorder so well known to 
us by the same appellation ; as, if I except the Mussiilniaun 
pilgrims, who have seen, felt, and described its ravages on their 
journey to Mecca, that complaint seems to be unknown to the 
present race of Native inhabitants of Ilindoostaun. The word 
‘ hyza or ‘ plague ’, would be applied by them to all com- 
plaints of an epidemic or contagious nature by which the 
population were suddenly attacked, and death ensued. When 
the cholera first appeared in India (which I believe was in 1817), 
it was considered by the Natives a new complaint.^ 

In all cases of irritation of the stomach, disordered bowels, or 

* Cholera {hdiza) waa known to the Hindus long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese, who first described it (Yule, Hobson- Jobsoji'^ 586 ff,). 
The attention of English physicians was first seriously called to it in 1817, 
when it broke out in the Jessore District of Bengal, and in the camp of 
Marquess Hastings in the Datiya State, Central India. (See Slecman, 
Rambles, 163, 232.) 
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severe feverish symptoms, the Mussulmaun doctors strongly 
urge the adoption of ‘starving out the complaint’. This has 
become a law of Nature witli all the sensible part of the com- 
munity ; and when the cliolcra first made its appearance in the 
Upper Provinces of Hiiidoostaun, those Natives who observed 
their prescribed temperance were, when attacked, most gener- 
ally preserved from the fatal consequences of the disorder. 

On the very first symptom of cholera occurring in a member 
of a Mussulmaun family, a small portion of zahur morah ^ (de- 
rived from zahur, poison ; morah, to kill or destroy, and thence 
understood as an antidote to poison, some specimens of which 
I have brought with me to England) moistened with rose- 
water, is promptly administered, and, if necessary, repeated 
at short intervals ; due care being taken to prevent the patient 
from receiving anything into the stomach, excepting rose- 
water, the older the more cllicacious in its property to remove 
the malady. Wherever zahur morah was not available, secun- 
gebeen^ (syrup of vinegar) was administered with much the 
same effect. The person once attacked, although the symp- 
toms should have subsided by this application, is rigidly de- 
prived of nourishment for two or three days, and even longer 
if deemed expedient ; occasionally allowing only a small 
quantity of rose-water, wliich they say effectually removes from 
the stomach and bowels those corrupt adhesions which, in 
their opinion, is the primary cause of the complaint. 

TJie cholera, I observed, seldom attacked abstemious people ; 
when, however, this was the ease, it generally followed a full 
meal ; whether of rice or bread made but little difference, 
much I believe depending on the general habit of the subject ; 
as among the peasantry and their superiors the complaint 
raged with equal malignity, wherever a second meal was re- 
sorted to whilst the person had reason to believe the former 
one had not been well digested. An instance of this occuriTd 
under my own immediate observation in a woman, the wife 
of an old and favourite servant. She had imprudently eaten 

^ ZaJir^inohra, ‘ poison vanguard ’ : the bezoar stone, believed to bo 
an antidote to j)oison (Yule, Hobson- Johson 90 f.). 

Sikanjahln, oxymel, vinegar, lime-juice, or other acid, mixed with 
sugar or houc^. 
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» second dinner, before her stomach, by her own account, had 
digested the preceding meal. She was not a strong w^oman, 
but in tolerable good health ; and but a few hours previous to 
the attack I saw her in excellent spirits, without the most 
remote appearance of indisposition. The usual applications 
failed of success, and she died in a few hours. This poor woman 
never could be persuaded to abstain from food at the stated 
period of meals ; and the Natives were disposed to conclude 
that this had been the actual cause of her sufferings and 
dissolution. 

In 1821 the cholera raged with even greater violence than 
on its first appearance in Ilindoostaun ; by that time many 
remedies had been suggested, through the medium of the press, 
by the philanthropy and skill of European medical practi- 
tioners, the chief of whom recommended calomel in large doses, 
from twenty to thirty grains, and opium proportioned to the 
age and strength of the patient. I never found the Natives, 
however, willing to accept this as a remedy, but I have heard 
that amongst Europeans it was practised with success. From 
a paragraph which I read in tlie Bengal ])apers, I pre])ared 
a mixture that I have reason to think, through the goodness 
of Divine Providence, was beneficial to many poor people who 
ap])licd for it in the early stages of the com])laint, and who 
followed the rule laid down of complete abstinence, until tliey 
were out of danger from a relapse, and even then for a long 
time to be cautious in the quantity and digestible quality of 
their daily meal. The mixture was as follows : 

Brandy, one pint ; oil or spirit of pepjiermint, if the former 
half an ounce — if the latter, one ounce ; ground black [lepper, 
two ounces ; yellow rind of oranges grated, without any of 
the white, one ounce ; these were kept closely stopped and 
occasionally shook, a table-spoonful .administered for each dose, 
the patient well covered up from the air, and warmth created 
by blankets or any other means within their power, repeating 
the dose as the case required. 

Of the many individuals who were attacked with this severe 
malady in our house very few died, and those, it was believed, 
were victims to an imprudent determination to partake of food 
before they were convalescent, — individuals wlio nevtr could be 
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prevailed on to practise abstemious habits, which we had good 
reason for believing was the best preventive against the 
complaint during those sickly seasons. The general opinion 
entertained both by Natives and Europeans, at those awful 
periods, was, that the cholera was conveyed in the air ; very 
few imagined that it was infectious, as it frequently attacked 
some members of a family and the rest escaped, although in 
close attendance — even such as failed not to pay the last 
duties to the deceased according to Miissulmaun custom, which 
exposed them more immediately to danger if infection existed ; 
— yet no fears were ever entertained, nor did I ever hear an 
opinion expressed amongst them, that it had been or could be 
conveyed from one person to another. 

Native children generally escaped the attack, and I never 
heard of an infant being in the slightest degree visited by 
this malady. It is, however, expedient to use such precau- 
tionary measures as sound sense and reason may suggest, since 
wherever the cholera has appeared, it has proved a national 
calamity, and not a partial scourge to a fe^v individuals ; all 
are alike in danger of its consequences, whether the disorder 
be considered infectious or not, and therefore the precautions 
I have urged in India, amongst the Native communities, I 
recommend with all humility here, that cleanliness and ab- 
stemious diet be observed among all classes of people. 

In accordance with the prescribed antidote to infection from 
scarlet fever in England, I gave camphor (to be worn about the 
person) to the poor in my vicinity, and to all the Natives over 
whom I had either influence or control ; I caused the rooms to 
be frequently fumigated with vinegar or tobacco, and labaun^ 
(frankincense) burnt occasionally. I would not, however, be 
so presumptuous to insinuate even that these were preven- 
tives to cholera, yet in such cases of universal terror as the 
one in question, there can be no impropriety in recommending 
measures which cannot injure, and may benefit, if only by 
giving a purer atmosphere to the room inhabited by individuals 
either in sickness or in health. But above all things, aware 
tliat human aid or skill can never effect a remedy unai^lcd by 
the mercy and power of Divine Providence, let our trust be 

^ Lohati. 
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properly placed in His goodness, ‘ who givetli medicine to heal 
our sickness and humbly intreat that He may be pleased to 
avert the awful calamity from our shores which threatens and 
disturbs Europe generally at this moment. 

Were we to consult Nature rather than inordinate gratifica- 
tions, we Should find in following her dietates the best security 
to health at all times, but more particularly in seasons of pre- 
vailing sickness. Upon the first indications of cholera, 1 have 
observed the stomach becomes irritable, the bowels are attacked 
by griping pains, and unnatural evacuations ; then follow sen- 
sations of faintness, weakness, excessive thirst, the pulse 
becomes languid, the surface of the body cold and clammy, 
whilst the patient feels inward burning heat, with spasms in 
the legs and arms. 

In the practice of Native doctors, I have noticed that they 
administer saffron to alleviate violent sickness with the best 
possible effect. A case came under my immediate observation, 
of a young female who had suffered from a severe illness similar 
in every way to the cholera ; it was not, however, suspected to 
be that complaint, because it was not then prevailing at laick- 
now : after some days the symptoms subsided, excepting the 
irritation of lier stomach, which, by her father's account, 
obstinately rejected cve^rything offered for eleven days. When I 
saw her, she was apparently sinking under exhaustion ; I imme- 
diately tendered the remedy recommended by my husband, vi/. 
twelve grains of saffron, moistened with a little rose-water ; and 
found with real joy that it proved eflicaeious ; lialf the fpiantity 
in doses were twice repeated that night, and in the morning 
the patient was enabled to take a little gruel, and in a reason- 
able time entirely recovered her usual health and strength. 

1 have heard of people being frightened into an attack of 
cholera by apprehending the evil ; this, however, can only 
occur with very weak minds, and such as have neglected in 
prosperity to prepare their hearts for adversity. When I first 
reached India, the fear of snakes, which I expected to And in 
every path, embittered my existence. This weakness was effec- 
tually corrected by the wis^ admonitions of Meer Hadjee Shaah, 
‘ If you trust in God, he will preserve you from every evil ; be 
assured the snake has no power to wound without permission.’ 

MREB ALI X 
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Kannoge. — Formerly the eapital of Hindoostaun. — Ancient castle. — 
Durability of the bricks made by the aborigines. — Prospect from the 
Killaah (castle). — Ruins. — ^Treasures found therein. — The Durgah 
Baallee Peer Kce. — Mukhburrahs. — Ancient Mosque. — Singular struc- 
ture of sonic stone pillars. — The Durgah Mukhdoom Jhaunneer. — 
Conversions to the Miissulniaun Faith. — Anecdote. — Ignorance of the 
Hindoos. — Sculpture of the Ancients. — ^Mosque inhabited by thieves. — 
Discovery of Nitre. — Method of extracting it. — Conjectures of its 
produce. — Residence in the castle. — Reflections. 

Kannoge, now comparatively a Native village, situated 
about midway between Cawnpore and Futtyghur, is said to 
have been the capital of Hindoostaim, and according to Hindoo 
tradition was the seat of the reigning Rajahs two thousand 
years prior to the invasion of India by the Sidtaiin Timoor. 
If credit be given to (airrent report, the liindoos deny that 
the Deluge extended to India ^ as confidently as the Chinese 
declare that it never reached China. 

These accounts I merely state as the belief of the Hindoos, 
and those the least educated jiersons of the population. The 
Mussulmauns, however, are of a different opinion ; the account 
they give of the Deluge resembles the Jewish, and doubtless 
the information Mahumud has conveyed to his followers was 
derived from that source. 

Some of the people arc weak enougli to conjecture that 
Kannoge was founded by Cain.^ It bears, however, striking 
features of great antiquity, and possesses many sufficient evi- 
dences of its former extent and splendour to warrant the belief 
that it has been the capital of no mean kingdom in ages past. 
The remarks I was enabled to make during a residence of two 
years at Kannoge may not be deemed altogether uninteresting 

^ This is iucorrcct. Hindu traditions refer to a deluge, in which Manu, 
with the help of a fish, makes a ship, and fastening her cable to the fish’s 
horn, is guided to the mountain, and then he, alone of human beings, is 
saved. — tf. Muir, Oiujinal Sdihslcrit Tejrt'f, part ii (1800), p. 324. 

This is rierely a stufiid folk etymology, comparing Kanauj with Cain. 
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to my readers, although my descriptions may he ‘ clouded 
with imperfections’. I will not, therefore, offer any useless 
apologies for introducing them in my present Letter. 

Kannogc, known as the oldest capital of the far-famed 
kingdom of Hindoostauii, is now a heap upon heap of ruins, 
proclaiming to the present generation, even in her luimility, 
how vast in extent and magnificent in style she once was, when 
inhabited by the rulers of that great empire. The earth 
entombs emblems of greatness, of riches, and of man’s vain- 
glorious possessions ; buildings have been reared by successive 
generations on mounds which embowelled the ruined mansions 
of predecessors. 

The killaah ^ (castle) in which during two years we shared an 
abode with sundry crows, bats, scorpions, centipedes, and other 
living things, was rebuilt about seven hundred years ago, on the 
original foundation which, as tradition states, has continued 
for more tlian two thousand years. The materials of which 
the walls are constructed are chiefly bricks. 

It is worthy of remark, that the bricks of ancient manufac- 
ture in India give evidence of remarkable durability, and are 
very similar in quality to the Roman bricks occasionally dis- 
covered in England. At Delhi I have met with bricks that 
have been undoubtedly standing six or seven centuries ; and 
at Kannogc, if tradition speak true, the same articles which 
were manufactured upwards of two thousand years ago, and 
which retain the colour of the brightest red, resemble more the 
hardest stone than the things we call bricks of the present 
day. After the minu test examination of these relics of ancient 
labour, I am disposed to think that the clay must have been 
more closely kneaded, and the bricks longer exposed to the 
action of fire than they arc by the present mode of manufac- 
turing them ; and such is their durability, that they are only 
broken with the greatest difliculty. 

The killaah was originally a fortified castle, and is situated 
near the river Kaullee Nuddie,^ a branch or arm of the Ganges, 
the main stream of which flows about two miles distant. 
During the })eriodical rains, the Ganges overflow's its banks, 

^ QiVa, ^ Kail Nadi, ‘ black stream a ooiTU])tion of the 

original name, Kalindi. • 

T2 
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and inundates the whole tract of land intervening between the 
two rivers, forming an extent of water more resembling a sea 
than a river. 

At the time we occupied the old castle, scarcely one room 
could be called habitable ; and I learned with regret after the 
rains of 1820 and 1827, which were unusually heavy, that the 
apartments occupied since the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s rule by their taasseel-dhaars,^ (sub-collectors of the 
revenue), were rendered entirely useless as a residence. 

The comfortless interior of that well-remembered place was 
more than compensated by the situation. Many of my English 
acquaintance, who honoured me by visits at Kannoge, will, 
I think, agree with me, that the prospect from the kitlaah was 
indescribably grand. The Ganges and the Kaullee Nuddee 
were presented at one view ; and at certain seasons of the year, 
as far as the eye could reach, their ban^, and well-cultivated 
fields, clothed in a variety of green, seemed to recall the mind 
to the rivers of England, and their precious borders of grateful 
herbage. Turning in another direction, the eye was met by 
an impenetrable boundary of forest trees, magnificent in 
growth, and rich in foliage ; at another glance, ruins of an- 
tiquity, or the still remaining tributes to saints ; the detached 
villages ; the sugar plantations ; the agriculturists at their 
labour ; the happy peasantry laden wdth their purchases from 
tlic bazaars ; the Hindoo women and children, bearing their 
earthen- vessels to and from the river for supplies of water : — 
each in their turn formed objects of attraction from without, 
that more than repaid the absence of ordinary comforts in the 
apartment from which they were viewed. The quiet calm of 
this habitation, unbroken by the tumultuous sounds of a city, 
was so congenial to my taste, that when obliged to quit it, 
I felt almost as much regret as when I heard that the rains had 
destroyed the place which had been to me a home of peaceful 
enjoyment. 

Tlie city of Kannoge has evidently suffered the severities of 
a shock from an earthquake : the present inhabitants cannot 
tell at what period this occurred, but it must have been some 
centuries since, for the earth is grown over immense ruins, in 
• ^ Tafmlddr. 
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an extensive circuit, forming a strong but coarse carpet of 
grass on the uneven mounds containing the long-buried 
mansions of the great. The rapid streams from the periodical 
rains forcing passages between the ruins, has in many places 
formed deep and frightful ravines, as well as rugged roads and 
pathways for the cattle and the traveller. 

After each heavy fall of rain, the peasantry and children arc 
observed minutely searching among the ruins for valuables 
washed out with the loose earth and bricks by the force of the 
streams, and, I am told, with successful returns for their toil ; 
jewels, gold and silver ornaments, coins of gold and silver, all 
of great antiquity, are thus secured ; these are bought by 
certain merchants of the city, by whom they arc retailed to 
English travellers, whq generally when on a river voyage to 
or from the Upper Brovinces, contrive, if possible, to visit 
Kannoge to ins])ect ^nc ruins, and purchase curiosities. 

There is a stately range of buildings at no great distance 
from the killaalf (castle), in a tolerable state of preservation, 
called ‘ Baallee Beer Kee Diirgah ^ The entrance is by a 
stone gateway of very superior but ancient workmanship, and 
the gates of massy wood studded with iron. I observed that 
on the wood framework over the entrance, many a stray 
horseshoe has been nailed, which served to remind me of 
Wales, where it is so commonly seen on the doors of the 
])easantry.2 I am not aware but that the same motives may 
have influenced the two people in common. 

To the right of the entrance stands a large mosque, which, 
1 am told, was built by Baallee himself ; who, it is related, was 
a remarkably pious man of the Mussulmaun persuasion, and 
had acquired so great celebrity amongst his countrymen as a 
perfect durweish, as- to be surnamed peer ^ (saint). The exact 

* In the southern centre ohthc ruined citadel stand the tombs of Bala 
Pir and his son. Shaikh Mahdl; Shaikh Kabir, commonly called Bala Pir, 
is said to have boon the tutor of the brother Nawabs, Dalol and Bahadur 
Khan. The former ruled Kanauj in the time of Shah Jahriii (a, d. 1()28“ 
1(351), and died after his deposition in lOOG. — A. Piihror, MonumttUal 
Antiquities and Inscriptions of theN.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 1891, p. 80. 

® Horseshoes arc often nailed "on the gates of the tombs of Musalman 
saints, as at the mosque of Fatehpur Silb'I. 

• Vir, ‘ a saint, a holy man 
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time wlicn he flourished at Kaiiiiogc, I am unable to say ; but 
judging from tiic style of architecture, and other concurring 
circumstances, it must have been built at different periods, 
some parts being evidently of very ancient structure. 

There are two mukliburralis,^ within the range, which viewed 
from the main road, stand in a prominent situation : one of 
these mukhburrahs was built by command, or in the reign 
(I could not learn wliich), of Shah Allumgeer over the remains 
of Bailee Peer ; and the second contains some of the peer’s 
immediate relatives. 

From the expensive manner in which these buildings arc 
constructed, some idea may be formed of the estimation this 
pious man was held in by his countrymen. The mausoleums 
are of stone, and elevated on a base of the same material, with 
broad flights of steps to ascend by. The stone must have been 
brought hither from a great distance, as 1 do not find there is 
a single quarry nearer than Delhi or Agra. There arc peoi)le 
in charge of this Durgah who voluntarily exile themselves from 
the society of the world, in order to lead lives of strict devotion 
and under the imagined presiding influence of the saint's pure 
spirit ; they keep the sanctuary from pollution, burn lamps 
nightly on the tomb, and subsist by the occasional contribu- 
tions of the charitable visitors and their neighbours. 

Within the boundary of the Durgah, I remarked a very neat 
stone tomb, in good i)rcservation ; this, I was told, was the 
burying-place of the Kalij)ha ® (head servant) who had attended 
on and survived Baallce Peer ; this man had saved money in 
the service of the saint, which he left to be devoted to the 
repairs of the Durgah ; i)remising that his tomb should be 
erected near that of his sainted master, and lamps burned 
every night over the graves, which is faithfullly i)erformed by 
the i)eoplc in charge of the Durgah. 

After visiting the ruins of Hindoo temples, whicli skirt the 
borders of the river in many parts of the district of Kannogc, 
the eye turns with satisfaction to the ancient mosques of the 

* Maqhara, * a sepulchre ’. 

* The Emperor Aurangzeb, a, d. 1658-1707. 

* Khallfah, Caliph, one of the terms which have suffered degradation, 
often appii&d to cooks, tailors, barbers, or other Musalinan servants. 
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Mussulman ns, which convey conviction to the mind, that even 
in the remote ages of Hindoostaun, there have been men who 
worshipped God ; whilst the piles of mutilated stone idols 
also declare the zealous Mussulmaiin to have been jealous for 
his Creator’s glory. I have noticed about Kaniioge hundreds 
(^f these broken or defaced images collected together in heaps 
(generally under trees), which were formerly the objects to 
which the superstitious Hindoos bowed in worship, until the 
more intelligent Mussulmauns strayed into the recesses of the 
deepest darkness to show the idolators that God could not be 
represented by a block of stone. 

In a retired i)art of Kannoge, I was induced to visit the 
remains of an immense building \ expecting the gratification 
of a fine prospect from its towering deviation ; my siir])risc, 
however, on entering the portal drove from my thoughts the 
first object of my visit. 

The whole building is on a largo scale, and is, together with 
the gateway, steps, roof, pillars, and olliccs, composed entirely 
of stone : from what I had previously conceived of the ancient 
Jewish temples, this erection struck me as bearing a strong 
resemblance. It appears that there is not the slightest portion 
of either wood or metal used in the whole construction ; and, 
except where some sort of cement was indis])ensable, not a 
trace of mortar is to be discovered in the whole fabric. The 
pillars of the colonnade, which form tliree sides of the square, 
are singular ])iles of stone, erected with great exactness in the 
following order ; — 

A broad block of stone forms the base ; on the centre is 
raised a pillar of six feet by two square, on this rests a circular 
stone, resembling a grindstone, on which is placed another 
upright pillar, and again a circular, until five of each are made 
to rest on the base to form a pillar ; the top circulars or caps 
are much larger than the rest ; and on these the massy stone 
beams for the roof are supported. IIow these ponderous 
stones forming the whole roof were raised, unacquainted as 
these people ever have been with machinery, is indeed a 

‘ This may be the building known as Sita ki Rasoi, th(j kitchen of 
Sita, heroine of the Ramayaiia epic. It is described and drawn by 
Mrs. F. Parks ( Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 143). • 
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mystery sulUcient to impress on the weak-minded a current 
report amongst the Natives, that the whole building was erected 
in one night by supernatural agency, from materials which 
had formerly been used in the construction of a Hindoo temple, 
but destroyed by the zeal of the Mussulmauns soon after their 
invasion of Hindoos taim. 

The pillars I examined narrowly, and could not find any 
traces of cement or fastening ; yet, excepting two or three 
which exhibit a slight curv^e, the whole colonnade is in a perfect 
state. The hall, including the colonnade, measures one 
hundred and eighty feet by thirty, and has doubtless been, 
at some time or other, a place of worship, in all probability for 
the Mussulmauns, there being still within the edifice a sort of 
pulpit of stone evidently intended for the reader, both from its 
situation and construction ; this has vsustained many rude 
efforts from the chisel in the way of ornament not strictly in 
accordance with tlie temple itself ; besides which, there are 
certain tablets engraved in the Persian and Arabic character, 
which contain verses or chapters from the Kfioraun ; so that 
it may be concluded, whatever was the original design of the 
building, it has in later periods served the purposes of a mosque. 

Ill some parts of this building traces exist to prove that the 
materials of which it has been formed originally belonged to the 
Hindoos, for upon many of the stones there arc carved figures 
according with their mythology ; such stones, however, have 
been placed generally upside down, and attempts to deface 
the graven figures arc conspicuous, — they arc all turned 
inside, whilst the exterior appearance is rough and uneven. It 
may be presumed they were formerly outward ornaments to 
a temple of some sort, most likely a ‘ Bootkhanah ’ ^ (the 
house for idols). 

I have visited the Durgah, called Mukhdoom Jhaaunneer 
situated in the heart of the present city, which is said to have 
been erected nearly a thousand years ago, by the order of a 
Mussulmaun King ; whether of Hindoostaun or not, I could 
not learn. It bears in its present dilapidated state, evidences 

‘ Bubkhaiia. 

* The tomb of the Saint Sa*id Shaikh Makhdum Jahaniya Jahangasht 
of Multan (a. n. 1308-84). Fiihrer, op, cU., p. 81. 
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both of good taste and superior skill in architecture* as well as 
of costliness in the erection, superior to any thing I expected to 
tind amongst the ancient edifices of Hindoostaun. 

The antique arches supporting the roof, rest on pillars of 
a good size ; the whole are beautifully carved. The dome, 
which was originally in the centre of this pavilion, has been 
nearly destroyed by time ; and although the light thus thrown 
into the interior through the aperture, has a good efl'cct, it 
pained me to see this noble edifice falling to decay for the want 
of timely repairs. Notwithstanding this Durgah is said to 
have been built so inaiiy years, the stone-work, both of the 
interior and exterior, is remarkably fresh in appearance, and 
would almost discredit its reputed age. The walls and 
bastions of the enclosure appear firm on their foundations ; 
the iq)pcr part only seems at all decayed. 

The side rooms to the Durgah, of which there arc several on 
each side of the building, have all a fretwork of stone very 
curiously cut, which serves for windows, and admits light and 
air to the apartments, and presents a good screen to persons 
within ; this it should seem was the only contrivance for 
windows in general use by the ancient inhabitants of Hindoo- 
staun ; and even at the present day (excepting a few Native 
gentlemen wlio have benefited by English example), glazed 
windows are not seen in any of the mansions in the lJpj)cr 
Provinces of India. 

I noticed that in a few places in these buildings, where the 
prospect is particularly fine, small arches were left open, from 
whence the eye is directed to grand and superb seenery, afforded 
by the surrounding country, and the remains of stately build- 
ings. From one of these arches the killaah is seen to great 
advantage, at the distance of two miles ; both the Durgah and 
the killaah are erected on high points of land. I have often, 
whilst wandering outside the killaah, looked up at the elevation 
with sensations of mistrust, that whilst doing so it might, from 
its known insecure state, fall and bury me in its ruins ; but 
viewing it from that distance, and on a level with the Durgah, 
the appearance was really gratifying. 

At Kanuoge are to be seen many mukhburrahs, said to have 
been erected over the remains of those Hindoos who«it different 
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periods had been converted to the Mussiilmaun faith. This 
city, I am informed, lias been the chosen spot of righteous men 
and sainted characters during all periods of the Mussulmaun 
rule in Hindoostaun, by whose example many idolaters were 
brought to have respect for the name of God, and in some 
instances even to embrace the Mahumudan faith. Amongst 
the many accounts of remarkable conversions related to me 
by the old inhabitants of that city, I shall select one which, 
however marvellous in some points, is nevertheless received 
with full credit by the faithful of the present day ; — 

‘ A very pious Syaad took up his residence many hundred 
years since at Kannoge, when the chief part of the inliabitants 
were Hindoos, and, as might be expected, many of them were 
Rrahmins. He saw with grief the state of darkness with which 
the minds of so many human beings were imbued, and without 
exercising any sort of authority over them, he endeavoured by 
the mildest persuasions to convince these people that the 
adoration they paid to graven images, and the views they 
entertained of the river Ganges possessing divine properties, 
were both absurd and wicked. 

* The Syaad used his best arguments to explain to them the 
power and attributes of the only true God ; and though his 
labours were unceasing, and his exemplary life made liim 
beloved, yet for a long period all his endeavours proved unsuc- 
cessful. His advice, however, was at all times tendered with 
mildness, his manners so humble, and his devotion so remark- 
able, that in the course of time the people Hocked around him, 
wdienevcr he was visible, to listen to his discourse, which 
generally contained some words of well-timed exhortation 
and kind instruction. His great aim was directed towards 
enlightening the Brahmins, by wJiom, he was aware, the 
opinions of the whole population were influenced, and to whom 
alone was confined such knowledge as at that remote period 
was conveyed by education. 

‘ Ardently zealous in the great work he had commenced, the 
Syaad seemed undaunted by the many obstacles he had to 
contend wdth. Always retaining his temper unru filed, he 
combined perseverance with his solicitude, and trusted in God 
for a happy vesult in His good time. On an occasion of a great 
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Hindoo festival tlie population of the then immense city 
were preparing to visit the Ganges, where they expected to be 
purified from their sins by ablution in that holy river, as they 
term it. The Ganges, at that period, I understand, flowed some 
miles distant from the city. 

‘ The Syaad took this occasion to exhort the multitude to 
believe in God ; and after a preliminary discourse, explaining 
the power of Him whom he alone worshipped, he asked the 
people if they woidd be persuaded to follow the only true God, 
if His power should be demonstrated to them by the appearance 
of the river they adored flowing past the city of Kannoge, 
instead of, as at that moment, many miles distant. Some of 
his auditory laughed at the idea, and derided the speaker ; 
others doubted, and asked whether the God whom the Mussul- 
mauiis worshipped possessed such power as the Syaad had 
attributed to Him ; many Brahmins, however, agreed to tlie 
terms proposed, solemnly assuring the holy man he should find 
them converts to Jiis faitli if this miracle should be effected by 
the God he worshipped. 

‘ It is related that the Syaad passed the whole day and night 
in devout prayers ; and when the morning dawned the idolaters 
saw the river Ganges flowing jjast the city in all the majesty 
of that mighty stream.^ The Brahmins were at once convinced, 
and this evidence of God’s power worked the way to the con- 
version of nearly the whole popidation of Kannoge.’ 

The number of the inhabitants may be supposed to have 
been immensely great at the period in cpiestion, as it is related 
that on the occasion of their conversion the Brahmins threw 
away the cords which distinguish them from other castes of 
Hindoos, (each cord weighing about a drachm English), which 
when collected together to be consigned to the flames, were 
weighed, and found to be upwards of forty-five seers ; a seer 
in that province being nearly equal to two pounds English 

^ Many saints are credited with the power of changing the coui*8es of 
rivers ; see instances in Crooke, Popukir UQligipn and Folklore of 
N. India, 2nd ed., ii. 218. " 

--2 a variant of the story that after the capture of Chitor, 

Akbar weighed 74 J num (8 lbs. each) of cords belonging to the slain 
Rajputs. — J. Tod, AnnaU of Rajaetkan, 1884, i. 341), • 
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The Brahmins, it will be recollected, form but a small portion 
of that community, and are the priesthood of the Hindoos, 
very similar in their order to the Levites among the children 
of Israel. 

There are still remaining traces of monuments erected over 
the remains of converted Hindoos, which have been particu- 
larly pointed out to me by intelligent men, from whom I have 
received information of that great work which alone would 
render Kannoge a x)lacc of interest without another object to 
attract the observation of a reflecting mind. 

Notwithstanding that the Ganges continues to water the 
banks of Kannoge, and that other proofs exist of idolatry 
having ceased for a considerable time to disgrace the inlia- 
bitants, it is still partially occupied by Hindoos, who retain the 
custom of their forcfatiiers according to the original, whetlicr 
descendants of the converted, or fresh settlers is not in my 
power to determine ; but I may remark, without prejudice, 
from what I have been enabled to glean in conversation with 
a few Hindoos of this city, that they have a better idea of one 
over-ruling Supreme power than I have ever been able to find 
elsewhere in the same class of people. 

I was much interested with an old blacksmith, who was 
employed at tlic killaah. On one occasion I asked him what 
views he entertained of the Source from whence all good 
proceeds — whether he believed in God ? He replied promptly, 
and as if surprised that such a doubt could exist, ‘ Yes, surely ; 
it is to Allah (God) the supreme, I am indebted for my existence ; 
Allah created all things, the world and all that is in it : I could 
not have been here at this moment, but for the goodness of 
Allah ! ’ 

There are amongst them men of good moral character, yet 
in a state of deplorable ignorance, a specimen of which may 
be here noticed in a person of property employed in the service 
of Government, at the killaah ; he is of the caste denominated 
Burghutt^, — one of tlie tribe which professes so great reverence 
for life, as to hold it sinful to destroy the meanest reptile or 
insect ; and, therefore, entirely abstain from eating cither 

^ The iiamo has not been traced. The reference is to Jains, who are 
specially carefi>: of animal life. 
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fish, flesh, or fowl : — ^yet, when I pressed for his undisguised 
opinion, I found that he not only denied the existence of God, 
but declared it was his belief the world formed itself. 

I was induced to walk three miles from the killaah, on a cool 
day in December, to view the remains of a piece of sculpture 
of great antiquity. I confess myself but little acquainted 
with Hindoo mythology, and therefore my description will 
necessarily be imperfect. The figure of laichmce is represented 
in relief, on a slab of stone eight feet by four, surrounded by 
about a hundred figures in different attitudes. Luchmee, 
who is of course the most prominent, is figured with eight 
arms ; in his right hands, are sabres, in his left, shields ; his 
left foot upon the hand of a female, and the right on a snake.' 
This figure is about four feet high, and finely formed, standing 
in a martial attitude ; his dress (unlike that of the modern 
Hindoo) is represented very tight, and, altogether, struck me 
as more resembling the European than the Asiatic : on liis 
head I remarked a high-crowned military cap without a peak : 
the feet were bare. There can be no doubt this figure is 
emblematical ; the Hindoos, however, make it an object of 
their impure and degrading worship. 

I could not help expressing my surprise on finding this idol 
in such excellent condition, having had so many samples 
throughout Kannoge of the vengeance exercised by Mussul- 
maun zeal, on the idols of the Hindoos. My guide assured 
me, that this relic of antiquity had only been spared from the 
general destruction of by-gone periods by its liaving been 
buried, through the supposed influence of unconverted vene- 
rating Brahmins ; but that within the last thirty years it 
had been discovered and dug out of the earth, to become 
once more an ornament to the place. My own ideas lead me 
to suppose that it might have been buried by the same con- 
vulsion of the earth which overturned the idolatrous city. 

I observed that a very neat little building, of modern date, 
was erected over this antiquity, and on inquiry found that 

’ If this is a male figure it cannot represent the goddess T^kshmi. 
Mrs. Parks (Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 144) speaks of images of Rama 
and liis brother Lakshmana, one of which may possibly be that referred 
to in tho text. * 
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the Hindoos were indebted to the liberality of a lady for the 
means of preserving this relic from the ravages of the seasons. 

There is in the same vicinity a second piece of mythological 
sculpture, in a less perfect state than Luchmee, the sabred 
arm of which has been struck off, and the figure otherwise 
mutilated by the zealous Mussulmauns, who have invariably 
defaced or broken the idols wherever they have been able to 
do so with impunity. On a platform of stone and earth, 
near this place, a finely-formed head of stone is placed, which 
my guide gravely assured me was of very ancient date, and 
represented Adam, the father of men ! 

I heard with pain during my sojourn at Kannoge, that the 
liouse of God had been made the resort of thieves ; a well- 
known passage of Scripture struck me forcibly when the trans- 
action was related. 

I have before stated that the mosque is never allowed to 
be locked or closed to the public. Beneath the one I am 
about to speak of (a very ancient building near to Baallce 
Peer’s Durgah), is a vaulted suite of rooms denominated 
taarkhanah intended as a retreat from the intense heat of 
the day ; such as is to be met with in most great men’s 
residences in India. In this place, a gang of thieves from the 
city had long found a secure and unsuspected spot wherein 
to deposit their x>hinder. It hapi3ened, however, that very 
strict search was instituted after some stolen property belong- 
ing to an individual of Kannoge ; whether any suspicions 
had been excited about the place in question, I do not recollect, 
but thither the police directed their stei)s, and after removing 
some loose earth they discovered many valuable articles, — 
shawls, gold ornaments, sabres, and other costly articles of 
plunder. It is presumed, — for the thieves were not known 
or discovered, — that they could not possibly be Mussulmauns, 
since the very worst characters among this people hold the 
house of God in such strict veneration, that they, of all 
persons, could not be suspected of having selected so sacred 
a place to deposit the spoils of the plunderer. 

The process of obtaining nitre from the earth is practised 
at Kannoge by the Natives in the most simple way imaginable, 
< ^ TahHclnn, an underground collar. 
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without any assistance from art. They discover the spot 
where nitre is deposited by tlie small white particles which 
work through the strata of earth to the surface. When a 
vein is discovered, to separate the nitre from the earth, the 
following simple method is resorted to : — large troughs filled 
with water are prepared, into which the masses of earth con- 
taining nitre are thrown ; the earth is allowed to remain 
undisturbed for some time, after which it is well stirred, and 
then allowed to settle ; the water by this means becomes 
impregnated with the nitre, and is afterwards boiled in large 
iron pans, from which all the dirt is earefully skimmed, until 
the water is completely evaporated, and the nitre deposited 
in the pans. 

I know not how far the admixture of animal bodies with the 
soil may tend to produce this article, but it is a fact, that 
those places which bear the strongest proofs of having received 
the bodies of both men and beasts, produce it in the greatest 
abundance.^ 

The retirement of Kannogc afforded me so many pleasant 
ways of oceuj)ying time, that I always look back to the period 
of my sojourn at the old killaah with satisfaction. The city 
is sufficiently distant from the killaah to leave the latter within 
reach of supplies, without the annoyance of the bustle and 
confusion inseparable from a Native city. In my daily 
wanderings a few peasantry only crossed my path ; the farmers 
and citizens were always attentive, and willing to do us such 
kind ofTices as wc at any time required. They respected, 
I may say venerated my husband ; and I must own that my 
feelings oblige me to remember with gratitude the place and 
the people whence I drew so many benefits. 

Here I could indulge in long walks without incurring the 
penalty of a departure from established custom, which in 
most well-populated parts of Ilindoostaun restrains European 
ladies from the exercise so congenial to their liealth and 
cherished habits. Should any English-woman venture to 

* This account is fairly correct, ‘ Although activro saltpetre is met 
with under a variety of corfditions, they all agree in this particular, 
that the salt is formed under the influence of organic matter.’ — (G. Watt, 
Economic Dictionary, VI, part ii, 431 ff). 
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walk abroad in the city of Lucknow, for instance, — to express 
their most liberal opinion of the act, — she would be judged 
by the Natives as a person careless of the world’s opinion. 
But here I was under no such constraint ; my walks were 
daily recreations after hours of quiet study in the most roman- 
tic retirement of a ruined killaah, where, if luxury consists 
in perfect satisfaction with the objects by which we are sur- 
rounded, I may boast that it was found here during my two 
years’ residence. 



/ LETTER XX 

Delhi. — ^Description of the city. — ^Marble hall. — ^Tho Queen’s Mahul 
(palace). — Audience with the King and Queen. — Conversation with 
them. — Character of their Majesties. — Visit to a Muckburrah. — Sooba- 
dhaars. — The nature of the office. — Durgah of Shah Nizaam ood decn. 
—Tomb of Shah Allum. — Ruins in the vicinity of Delhi. — Antique 
pillars (Kootub). — Prospect from its galleries. — ^Anecdotes of Jhaungeer 
and Kharecm Zund. 

My visit to Delhi, once the great capital of Hindoostaun, 
and the residence of the great Sultauns, has made impressions 
of a lasting kind, and pre.sented a moral lesson to my mind, 
I should be sorry to forget in after years ; for there I witnessed 
the tombs of righteous men in perfect repair after the lapse 
of many centuries, standing in the midst of the mouldering 
relics of kings, princes, and nobles, many of whose careers, 
we learn from history, was comparatively of recent date ; 
yet, excepting in one solitary instance of Shah Allum’s grave, 
without so much of order remaining as would tell to the passing 
traveller the rank of each individuaPs mausoleum, now either 
entirely a ruin or fast mouldering to decay. 

The original city of Delhi presents to view one vast extent 
of ruins ; abounding in mementos of departed worth, as well 
as in wrecks of greatness, ingenuity, and magnificence. Why 
the present city was erected or the former one deserted, I 
cannot venture an opinion, neither can I remember correctly 
in what reign the royal residence was changed ; but judging 
from the remnants of the old, I should imagine it to have been 
equally extensive with the modern Delhi. A part of the old 
palace is still standing, whither the present King, Akbaar Shah,^ 
occasionally resorts for days together, attracted perhaps by 
sympathy for his ancestors, or by that desire for change 
inherent in human nature, and often deemed essential to health 
in the climate of HindoOstaun. 

^ Akbar Shah II, King of Delhi, a. d. JHOO-37. 
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The city of Delhi is enclosed by a wall ; the houses, which 
are generally of brick or red stone, appear to good advantage, 
being generally elevated a story or two from the ground-floor, 
and more regularly constructed than is usual in Native cities. 
Mosques, rnukhburrahs, and emaum-baarahs, in all directions, 
diversify the scene with good effect ; whilst the various shops 
and bazaars, together with the outpourings of the population 
to and from the markets, give an animation to the whole view 
which would not be complete without them. 

Tlic palace occupies an immense space of ground, enclosed 
by high walls, and entered by a gateway of grand architec- 
ture. On either side the entrance I noticed lines of compact 
buildings, occupied by the military, reaching to the second 
gateway, which is but little inferior in style and strength to 
the grand entrance ; and here again appear long lines of 
buildings similarly occupied. I passed through several of 
these formidable barriers before I reached the marble hall, 
where the King holds his durbar (court) at stated times ; 
but as mine was a mere unceremonious visit to the King 
and Queen, it was not at the usual liour of durbar, and I 
passed through the hall without making any particular obser- 
vations, although I could perceive it was not deficient in the 
costliness and splendour suited to the former greatness of 
the Indian empire. 

After being conveyed through several splendid apartments, 
I was conducted to the Queen’s mahul ^ (palace for females), 
where his Majesty and the Queen were awaiting my arrival. 
I found on my entrance the King seated in the open air in 
an arm chair enjoying his h/ookha ; the Queen’s musnud was 
on the ground, close by the side of her venerable husband. 
Being accustomed to Native society, I knew how to render 
the rtispeet due from an humble individual to personages of 
their exalted rank. After having left my shoes at the entrance 
and advanced towards them, my salaams were tendered, and 
then the usual offering of nuzzas, first to the King and then to 
the Queen, who invited me to a seat on her own carpet, — an 
honour I knew how to appreciate from my acquaintance with 
the etiquette observed on such occasions. 

‘ Mahall. 
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The whole period of my visit was occupied in very interei^ting 
conversation ; eager inquiries were made respecting England, 
the Government, the manners of the Court, the habits of the 
people, my own family affairs, my husband’s views in travelling, 
and his adventures in England, my own satisfaction as regarded 
climate, and the people with whom I was so immediately 
connected by marriage ; — the conversation, indeed, never 
flagged an instant, for the condescending courtesy of their 
Majesties encouraged me to add to their entertainment, by 
details whicli seemed to interest and delight tliem greatly. 

On taking leave his Majesty very cordially shook me by 
the hand, and the Queen embraced me with warmth. Both 
appeared, and expressed thcmselv'cs, highly gratified with the 
visit of ail English lady who could explain herself in their 
language without embarrassment, or tlic assistance of an 
interpreter, and who was the more interesting to them from 
the circumstance of being the wife of a Syaad ; the Queen 
indeed was particular in reminding me that ‘ the Syaads were 
in a religious point of view, the nobles of the .Mussulmauns, 
and reverenced as siu^h far more than those titled characters 
who receive their distinction from their fellow-mortals’. 

I was grieved to be obliged to accept the Queen’s parting 
present of an embroidered S(»arf, because I knew her means 
were exceedingly limited compared with the demands upon 
her bounty ; but I could not refuse that wliieh was intended 
to do me honour at the risk of wounding those feelings I so 
greatly respected. A small ring, of trilling value, was then 
placed by the Queen on my finger, as she remarked, ‘ to 
remind me of the giver.’ , 

The King’s countenance, dignified by age, possesses traces 
of extreme beauty ; he is much fairer than Asiatics usually 
are ; his features are still fine, his hair silvery white ; intelli- 
gence beams upon his brow% his conversation gentle and re- 
fined, and his condescending manners hardly to be surpassed 
by the most refined gentleman of Euroi>e. I am told by 
those who have been long intimate with his habits in p^i^'ate, 
that he leads a life of strict piety and temperance, equal to 
that of a diirweish^ of his faith, whom he imitates in expending 
* Darvesh, ‘ a religious mendicant 
TJ 2 
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his income on others without indulging in a single luxury 
himself. 

The Queen’s manners are very amiable and condescending ; 
she is reported to be as highly gifted with intellectual endow- 
ments as I can afTirm she is with genuine politeness. 

I was induced to visit the mukhburrah of the great-great- 
grandfather of the present King of Oiidc,^ who, at his death, 
— which occurred at Delhi, I believe, — ^was one of the Soo- 
badhaars® of the sovereign ruler of India. This nobleman, 
in his time, had been a stauncli adherent to the descendants 
of Timoor, and had been rewarded for his fidelity by public 
honours and the private friendship of the King. The monu- 
ment erected over his remains, is in a costly style of magnifi- 
cence, and in tlie best possible condition, standing in the centre 
of a flower-garden which is enclosed by a stone wall, witli 
a grand gateway of good architecture. The mukliburrali is 
spacious, and in the usual Mussulmaun style of building 
mausoleums ; viz., a square, wdth a dome, and is ascended 
by a flight of broad steps. This building stands about three 
miles from the city, in a good situation to be seen from the 
road. I was told that the fjunily of Glide kept readers of the 
Khoraun in constant attendance at the mukhburrah ; and 
I observed several soldiers, whose duty it was to guard the 
sacred spot, at the expense of the Glide government. 

In explanation of the word Soobadliaar, it may not be un- 
interesting to remark in this place, that wlien the government 
of Hindoostaun flourished under the descendants of Timoor, 

* Mansur ‘Ali Khan, Safdar .Tang, Nawab of Oiidli (a. d. 1739-56), his 
successors being — ^Iiis son, Shuja'ad-daula (1750-75) ; his son, Asaf-ud- 
daula (HTij-O?) ; his reputed son, WazTr *A1I (1707-8); Sa‘adat ‘AIT 
Khan, half brother of Asaf-ud-daula (1798-1814) ; his son, Ghazi-ud-dm 
Haidar (1814-37). The tomb of Safdar Jang is near that of the Emperor 
Humayiin. ‘ This tomb is one of the last great Muhammadan architec- 
tural efforts in India, and for its age it deserves perhaps more commenda- 
tion than is usually accorded to it. Though the general arrangement of 
the tomb is the same as that of the Taj, it was not intended to be a copy 
of the latter’ (H. C. Eanshawe, Vcl/ii Past aiid Present, 1902, 246 f., with 
a photograph). For a difT<‘rent appreciation, see Sleeman, Bamhles, 
p. .507. 

* Suhahddr, the Viceroy or Governor of a Subah or Province of the 
Moghul Emp^'re. 
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Soobadhaars were appointed over districts, whose duty, in 
some respects, bore resemblance to that of a Governor ; with 
this difference, that the soobadliauries were gifts, not only 
for the life of the individuals, but to tlieir posterity for ever, 
under certain restrictions and stipulations which made them 
tributary to, and retained them as dependants of, the reigning 
sovereign ; — as for instance, a certain annual amo|iint was to 
be punctually transferred to the treasury at Dellii ; the province 
to be governed by the same laws, and the subjects to be under 
the same control in each Soobadhaarie as those of the parent 
sovereignty ; the revenue exacted in the very same way ; 
each Soobadhaar was bound to retain in his employ a given 
number of soldiers, horse and foot, fully equipped for the field, 
with perfect liberty to emx>loy them as occasion served in the 
territory which he governed, whether against refractory sub- 
jects, or encroachments from neighbouring provinces ; but in 
any emergency from the ('ourt at Delhi, the forces to be, at 
all times, in readiness for the Sultaun’s service at a moment’s 
notice. 

The gift of a Soobadhaarie was originally conferred on men 
who had distinguished themselves, either in the army, or 
in civil capacities, as faithful friends and servants of the 
Sultauii. In the course of time, some of these Soobadhaars, 
probably from just causes, threw off their strict allegiance to 
their Sovereign, abandoned the title of Soobadhaar, and adopted 
that of Nuwaub in its stead, either witli or without the consent 
of the Court of Delhi. 

As it is not my intention to give a precise history of the 
Indian empire, but merely to i?Duch on generalities, I have 
confined my remarks to a brief explanation of the nature of 
this ollice ; and will only add, that whilst the Soobadhaars 
(afterwards tlie Nuwaul)s) of Oude swayed over that beauti- 
ful province under these titles, they continued to send their 
usual ruizzas to the King of Delhi, although no longer con- 
sidered under his dominion ; thus acknowledging his supe- 
riority, because inferiors only present nuz/as. But when 
Ghauzee ood deen llyder was created King of Oude, he could 
no longer be considered tributary to the House of Timoor, 
and the annual ceremony of sending a nuzza, I# understood, 
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was discontinued. The first King of Oude issued coins from 
his new mint almost immediately after his coronation, prior 
to which period the current money of that province bore the 
stamp of Delhi. 1 

Shah Nizaam ood deen ^ was one of the many Mussulmaun 
saints, whose history has interested me much. He is said to 
have been dead about five hundred years, yet his memory is 
cherished by the Mussulmauns of the present day with venera- 
tion unabated by the lapse of years, thus giving to the world 
a moral and a religious lesson, ‘ The great and the ambitious 
perish, and their glory dieth with tiiem ; but the righteous 
have a name amongst their posterity for ever.’ 

I was familiar with the character of Nizaam ood deen long 
prior to my visit at the Court of Dellii, and, as may be supposed, 
it was with no common feeling of pleasure I embraced the 
opportunity of visiting the mausoleum erected over the 
remains of that righteous man. 

The building originally ivas composed of the hard red 
stone, common to the neighbourhood of Delhi, with an occa- 
sional mixture of red bricks of a very superior quality ; but 
considerable additions and ornamental improvements of 
pure wliite marble have been added to the edifice, from time 
to time, by different monarchs and nobles of Ilindoostaun, 
whose pious respect for the memory of the righteous Shah 
Nizaam ood deen is testified by these additions, wdiicli render 
the mausoleum at the present time as fresh and orderly us 
if but newly erected. 

The style of the building is on the original, I might say, 
only plan of Mussulmaun iirakliburrahs — square, with a cu- 
pola. It is a beautiful structure on a scale of moderate size. 
The pavements are of marble, as are also the pillars, which are 
fluted and inlaid with pure gold ; the ceiling is of chaste 
enamel painting (peculiarly an Indian art, I fancy,) of the 
brightest colours. The cupola is of pure white marble, of 

^ Ghazl-ud-din announced his independence of Delhi under the advice 
of his Minister, Agha Mir. 

* Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, one of the noblest disciples of Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din Shakkarganj ; born at Budaun, a. d. 123G, died at Delhi, 
1325, 
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exquisite workmanship and in good taste ; its erection is of 
recent date, I understand, and the pious offering of the good 
Akbaar Shah, who, being himself a very religious personage, 
was determined out of his limited income to add this proof 
of his veneration for the sainted Nizaam to the many which 
his ancestors had shown.^ 

The marble tomb enclosing the ashes of Shah Nizaam ocd 
deeu is in the centre of the building immediately under the 
cupola ; this tomb is about seven feet long by two, raised 
about a foot from the pavement ; on the marble sides are 
engraved chapters from the Khoraun in the Arabic character, 
filled up with black ; the tomb itself has a covering of very 
rich gold cloth, resembling a pall. 

This tranquil spot is held sacred by all Mussulman ns. Here 
the sound of human feet are never heard ; " Put off thy shoes 
being quite as strictly observed near this venerated place, as 
when the mosque and eniaum-baarah are visited by ‘ the 
faithful ’ ; who, as I have before remarked, whenever a prayer 
is about to be offered to God, cast off their shoes with scrupu- 
lous care, whether the place chosen for worship be in the 
mosque, the abode of men, or the wilderness. 

I was permitted to examine the interior of the mausoleum. 
The calm stillness, which seemed hardly earthly ; the neatness 
which pervaded every corner of the interior ; the recollection 
of those virtues, which I so often heard had distinguished 
Shah Nizaanrs career on earth, impressed me with feelings 
at that moment I cannot forget ; and it was with reluctance 
I turned from this object to wander among the surrounding 
splendid ruins, the only emblen^ left of departed greatness ; 
where not even a tablet exists to mark the affection of sur- 
vivors, or to ijoint to the passing traveller the tomb of the 
monarch, the prince, or the noble, — except in the instance 
of Shah Allum, — whilst the humble-minded man’s place of 
sepulture is kept repaired from age to age, and still retains 
the freshness of a modern structure in its five hundredth year. 

^ The entrance to the Dargah was built by Firoz Shah, and bears the 
date A. n, 1378. The structure over the tomb has been rebuilt by many 
pious donors, and little of the original work is left (Fanshawe, op. cit., 
235 ff. ; Sleeman, HambUs, 490 £f., 507). ^ 
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There are men in charge of Shah Nizaam ood deen’s mauso- 
leum who lead devout lives, and subsist on the casual bounties 
gleaned from the charitable visitors to his shrine. Their 
time is passed in religious duties, reading the Khoraun over 
the ashes of the saint, and keeping the place clean and free 
from unholy intrusions. They do not deem this mode of 
existence derogatory ; for to hold the situation of darogahs, 
or keepers of the tombs of the saints, who are held in universal 
veneration amongst Mussulmauns, is esteemed an honourable 
privilege. 

In this sketch of my visit to the tombs at Delhi, I must not 
omit one very remarkable cemetery, which, as the resting 
place of tlic last reigning sovereign of Hindoostaun, excited 
in me no small degree of interest, wliilst contrasting the view 
it exhibited of fallen greatness, with the many evidences of 
royal magnificence. 

The tomb I am about to describe is that erected over the 
remains of Shah Allum ; ^ and situated within view of the 
mausoleum of the righteous plebeian, Shah Nizaam. It is 
a simple, unadorned grave ; no canopy of marble, or decorated 
hall, marks here the peaceful rest of a monarcJi, who in his 
life-time was celebrated for the splendour of his Court ; a 
small square spot of earth, enclosed with iron railings, is all 
that remains to point to posterity the final resting place of 
the last monarch of Hindoostaun. His grave is made by his 
favourite daughter’s side, whose affection had been his only 
solace in the last years of his earthly sufferings ; a little 
masonry of brick and plaster sui>ports the mound of earth 
over his remains, on which I observed the grass was growing, 
apparently cultured by some friendly hand. At the period 
of my visit, the solitary ornament to this last terrestrial abode 
of a King was a luxuriant white jessamine tree, beautifully 

' Shah 'Alaiii II, King of Delhi, a. d. 1759—1800. ‘ Three royal graves 

in the little court to the south side of the mosque lie within a single 
marble enclosure — that ou the last is the resting- place of Akbar Shah II 
(died 1837 a. n.); the next to it is that of Shah Alam II (died 1806), and 
then beyond an empty space, intended for the grave of Bahadur Shah 
Lthe last King of Delhi], buried at Rangoon, comes the tomb of Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah, a plain stone with grass on it ’ (Fanshawe, 281 f.; 
Slecman, liatTfiks, 500). 
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studded with blossoms, which scented the air around witli 
a delightful fragrance, and scattered many a flower over the 
grave which it graced by its remarkable beauty, heiglit, and 
luxuriance. The sole canopy that adorns Shah Allum’s grave 
is the rich sky, with all its resplendent orbs of day and niglit, 
or clouds teeming with beneficent showers. Who then could 
be ambitious, vain, or proud, after viewing this striking 
contrast to the grave of Shah Nizaam ? The vain-glorious 
humbled even in the tomb ; — the humble minded exalted by 
the veneration ever paid to the righteous. 

I was persuaded to visit the ruins of antiquity which are 
within a morning’s drive of Dellii. Nothing that I there 
witnessed gave me so much pleasure as the far-famed Kootub, 
a monument or pillar, of great antiquity, claimed equally by 
the Hindoo and Mussulmaun as due to their respective periods 
of sovereign rule. The site is an elevated spot, and from the 
traces of former buildings, I am disposed to believe this pillar, 
standing now erect and imposing, was one of the minarets 
of a mosque, and the only remains of such a building, which 
must have been very extensive, if the height and dimensions 
of the minaret be taken as a criterion of the whole.^ 

This pillar has circular stairs within, leading to galleries 
extending all round, at stated distances, and forming five 
tiers from the first gallery to the top, which finishes with 
a circular room, and a canopy of stone, open on every side 
for the advantage of an extensive prosj)ect. Verses from the 
Khoraun are cut out in large Arabic characters on the stones, 
which form portions of the pillar from the base to the summit 
in regular divisions ; this could* only be done with great 
labour, and, I should imagine, whilst the blocks of stone were 
on the level surface of the earth, which renders it still more 
probable that it was a Mussidmaun erection. 

The view from the first gallery was really so magnificent, 
that I was induced to ascend to the second for a still bolder 

‘ Qutb, ‘ the polar star ’. The pillar, 238 feet in height, was begun by 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak (a. d. 1206-10), and there are inscriptions of 
Altamsh or iltuimish, his soQ-indaw. It is entirely of Muhammadan 
origin, and was prunarily intended to serve as a minaret to Qutb-ud- 
din’s mosque adjoining it; but its name refers to tlie saint Qutb-ud-din, 
buried close by. (Fanshawe, 265 fi.; Sleeman, Rambled. 492 ff.) 
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extent of prospect, which more than repaid me the task. 
I never remember to have seen so picturesque a panorama in 
any other place. Some of my party, better able to bear the 
fatigue, ascended to the third and fourth gallery. From them 
I learned that the beauty and extent of the view progressively 
increased until they reached the summit, from whence the 
landscape which fell beneath the eye surpassed description. 

On the road back to Delhi, we passed some extensive remains 
of buildings, which I found on inquiry had been designed for 
an observatory by Jhy Sing,^ — whose extraordinary mind 
has rendered his name conspicuous in the annals of Hindoo- 
staun, — but which was not completed while he lived. It may 
be presumed, since the work was never finished, that his 
countrymen either have not the talent, or the means to accom- 
plish the scientific plan his superior mind had contemplated. 

At the time I visited Delhi, I had but recently recovered 
from a serious and tedious illness ; I was therefore ill-fitted 
to pursue those researches which might have afforded enter- 
taining material for my pen, and must, on that account, 
take my leave of this subject with regret, for the present, and 
merely add my acknowledgments to those kind friends who 
aided my endeavours in the little I was enabled to witness 
of that remarkable place, which to have viewed entirely w ould 
have taken more time and better health than I could command 
at that period. I could have desired to search out amongst 
tlie ruined mausoleums for those which contain the ashes 
of illustrious characters, rendered familiar and interesting 
by the several anecdotes current in Native society, to many of 
which I have listened with pleasure, as each possessed some 
good moral for the mind. 

It is my intention to select two anecdotes for my present 
Letter, which will, I trust, prove amusing to my readers ; 
one relates to Jhaungecr,^ King of India ; the other to Kaa- 
reeni Zund, King of Persia. I am not aware that either has 
appeared before the public in our language, although they are 

^ This observatory was built by Raja. Jai Singh of Jaipur (a, d. 1693- 
1743) in 1724, He also erected similar observatories at Benares, 
Multan, Ujjain, and Jaipur (Fanshawe, 247). 

* Jahan^ii’, eldest son of tho Emperor Akbar, reigned a. d. 1005-27. 
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so frequently related by the Natives in their domestic circles. 
If they have not, I need hardly apologise for introducing them, 
and on the other hand, if they have before been seen, I may 
plead my ignorance of the circumstance in excuse for their 
insertion here. 

I have already noticed that, among the true Mussulmauns, 
there are no religious observances more strictly enforced 
than the keeping the fast of Rumzaun, and the abstaining from 
fermented liquors. It is related, however, that ‘ A certain 
king of India, named Jhaungeer, was instructed by his tutors 
in the belief, that on the day of judgment, kings and rulers 
will not have to answer either for the sin of omission or com- 
mission, as regards these two commands ; but that the due 
administration of justice to the subjects over whom they are 
placed, will be required at the hands of every king, ruler, or 
governor, on the face of the earth. 

‘ Jhaungeer was determined to walk strictly in the path 
which he was assured would lead him to a liappy eternity ; 
and, therefore, in his reign every claim of justice was most 
punctiliously discharged. Each case requiring decision was 
immediately brought to the foot of the throne ; for the King 
would not allow business of such importance to his soul’s 
best interest to be delegated to the guardianship of his Vizier, 
or other of liis servants ; and in order to give greater facility 
to complainants of every degree, the King invented the nove 1 
contrivance of a large bell, which was lixed immediately 
over his usual seat on the musnud, which bell could be sounded 
by any one outside the palace gate, by means of a stout rope 
staked to the ground. Whenever *lhis alarum of justice was 
sounded in the King’s ear, lie sent a trusty messenger to 
conduct the complainant into his presence.^ 

^ ‘ The lirst order that I issued was for the setting up of a Chain of 
Justice, 80 that if the Officers of the Courts of Justice should fail in the 
investigation of the complaints of the oiipressed the injured person 
might come to this chain and shake it, and so give notice of their wrongs. 

I ordered that the chain should be made of pure gold, and bo thirty gaz 
[yards] long, with sixty bells i^on it. The weight of it was four Hindu- 
stani 'imiiis [8 lb.] of ‘Irak. One end was firmly attached to a battle- 
ment of the fort of Agra, the other to a stone column on the bank of the 
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‘ One day, upon the bell being violently rung, the messenger 
was commanded to bring in the person requiring justice. 
When the messenger reached the gate, he found no other 
creature near the place but a poor sickly-looking ass, in 
search of a scanty meal from the stunted grass, which was 
dried up by the scorching sun, and blasts of hot wind which 
at that season prevailed. The man returned and reported to 
the King that there was no i)erson at the gate. 

‘ The King was much surprised at the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance, and wliilst he was talking of the subject with his 
nobles and courtiers, the bell was again rung with increased 
violence. The messenger being a seeond time despatched, 
returned with the same answer, assuring the King that there 
was not any person at or within sight of the gate. The King, 
suspecting him to be a perverter of justice, was displeased 
with the man, and even accused him of keeping back a com- 
plainant from interested motives. It was in vain the messenger 
declared himself innocent of so foul a crime ; a third time the 
bell rang, “ Go,” said the King to his attendants, “ and bring 
the supplicant into my presence immediately ! ” The men went, 
and on their return informed the King that the only living 
creature near the gate was an ass, poor and manged, seeking 
a scanty meal from tJie parched blades of grass. “ Then let 
the ass be brought hither I ” said the King ; perhaps he may 
have some complaint to prefer against his owner.” 

‘ The courtiers smiled when the ass was brought into the 
presence of the monarch, who upon seeing the poor half- 
starved beast covered with sores, was at no loss for a solution 
of the mysterious ringing at the bell, for the animal not finding 
a tree or post against which he could rub himself, had made 
use of the bell-rope for that purpose. 

^ “ Enquire for the owner of the ass ! ” commanded the King, 
“ and let him be brought before me without delay ! ” The 
order promptly given, was as readily obeyed ; and the 
hurkaarahs (messengers, or running footmen) in a short 

river ’ {Memoirs of Jahujujir in Sir H. M. Elliot, History of India, vi. 284). 
It does not ap}Xiar that this silly contrivance was ever used, and it was 
meant only for parade. Baja Anangpal had already set up a similar bell 
at Delhi (ibid. vi. 262, iii. 566). 
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time introduced a poor Dhobhie^ (washerman) who had 
owned the ass from a foal. The plaintiff and defendant were 
then placed side by side before the throne, when the King 
demanded, “ Why the sick ass was cast out to provide for 
itself a precarious subsistence ? ” The Dliobhic replied, 
“ In truth, O Jahaun-punah ! ^ (Protector or Ruler of the 
World), because he is grown old and unserviceable, alTlicted 
with mange, and being no longer able to convey my loads of 
linen to the river, I gave him his liberty.” 

‘ “ Friend,” said the King, “ when this thine ass was young 
and healthy, strong and lusty, didst thou not derive benefits 
from his services ? Now that he is old, and unable from sick- 
ness to render thee further benefits, thou Jiast cast him from 
thy protection, and sent liim adrift on the wide w'oiid ; grati- 
tude should have moved thee to succour and feed so old and 
faithful a servant, rather than forsake him in his infirmities. 
Thou hast dealt unjustly with this thy creature ; but, mark 
me, I hold thee responsible to repair the injury thou hast 
done the ass. Take him to thy home, and at the end of forty 
days attend again at this place, accompanied by the ass, and 
compensate to the best of tliy power, by kind treatment, 
for the injury thou hast done him by thy late hard-hearted 
conduct.” 

‘ The Dhobhie, glad to escape so well, went away leading 
the ass to his home, fed him with well-soaked gram (grain in 
general use for cattle), and nicely-picked grass, sheltered 
him from the burning sun, poured healing oil into his wounds, 
and covered his back to keep off the Hies ; once a day he 
bathed him in the river. In sliort, such expedients were 
resorted to for the comfort and relief of the ass, as were 
ultimately attended with the happiest effects. 

‘ At the expiration of the forty days, tlie Dhobhie set off 
from his home to the palace, leading his now lively ass by a 
cord. On the road the passers-by wxre filled with amazement 
and mirth, at the manners and expressions of the Dhobhie 
towards his led ass. “ Come along, brother ! — Make haste, 
son ! — Let us be quick, father ! — ^Take care, uncle ! ” 

‘ What means the old fool ? ” was asked by some ; “ does 
' T>hdb%. * JaMn-'panah. > 
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he make his ass a relation ? ” — “ In truth,” replied the 
Dhobliie, ‘‘ my ass is a very dear old friend, and what is more, 
he has been a greater expense to me than all my relations 
latterly : believe me, it has cost me much care and pains to 
bring this ass into his present excellent condition.” Then 
relating the orders of the King, and his own subsequent 
treatment of the beast, the people no longer wondered at the 
simple Dhobhie’s expressions which had prompted them at 
first to believe he was mad. 

‘ The King, it is related, received the Dhobhie graciously, 
and commended and rewarded him for his careful attention 
to the animal ; which in his improved condition became more 
useful to his master than he had ever been, through the King’s 
determination to enforce justice even to the brute creation.’ 

The second anecdote, translated for me by the same kind 
hand, is often related, with numerous embellishments, under 
tlie title of " ICliarcem Zund 

‘ Khareern Zund ruled in Persia. One day he was se«ated 
in tlie verandah of his palace smoking his hookha, and, at the 
same time, as was his frequent practice, overlooking the im- 
provements carried on by masons and labourers, under the 
supcriiitendcnec of a trusty servant. One of the labourers, 
who was also named Kharecm, had toiled long, and sought 
to refresh himself witli a pipe. The ov^erseer of the work, 
seeing the poor man thus engaged, approached him in great 
wrath, rated him severely for his presumption in smoking 
whilst lie stood in the presence of his sovereign, and striking 
him severely with a stick, snatched the pipe from the labourer 
and threw it away. The poor wretch cared not for the weight 
of tlie blow so mucli as for the loss of his pipe : his heart was 
opprcsse<l with the weight of his sorrows, and raising his eyes 
to Heaven he cried aloud, “ Allah Khareern ! ” (God is merci- 
ful !), then lowering his eyes, his glance rested on the King, 
“ App Khareern ! ” (thou art named merciful !), from whom 

' Karim Khan, of the Zand tribe, defeated the Afghans and secured the 
Kingdom of Fars or ^^outheni Persia, with his capital at Shiraz. He died 
at an advanced age, a. d. 1779 (Sir J. Malcolm, History of Persia, 1829, 
ii. 58 flP.). 

'■* Allah Kfartm, Ay Karhn, Main Karim, 
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withdrawing his eyes slowly he looked at his own mean body, 
and added, “ Myn Khareem ! ” (I am called merciful !). 

‘ The King, who had heard the labourer’s words, and wit- 
nessed with emotion the impressive manner of lifting his 
eyes to Heaven, had also seen the severity of the overseer to 
the unoffending labourer ; he therefore commanded that the 
man sliould be brought into his presence without delay, who 
went trembling, and full of fear that his speech had drawn some 
heavy punishment on his head. 

‘ “ Sit down,” said the King. — ‘‘ My sovereign pardon his 
slave ! ” replied the labourer. — ‘‘ I do not jest ; it is my 
pleasure that you sit down,” repeated the King ; and when 
he saw his humble guest seated, he ordered his owm silver 
hookha to be brought and placed before the poor man, who 
hesitated to accept the gracious offer ; but the King assured 
him in the kindest manner possible it was his wish and his 
command. The labourer enjoyed the luxury of a good hookha, 
and by the condescending behaviour of the King his com- 
posure gradually returned. 

‘ This King, who it would seem delighted in every oppor- 
tunity that offered of imparting pleasure and comfort to his 
subjects of all ranks and degrees, seeing the labourer had 
finished his second chilluin ^ (contents of a pi[)e) told him he 
had permission to depart, and desired him to take the hookha 
and keep it for his sake. “ Alas, my King I ” said tlie labourer, 
“ this costly silver pipe will soon be stolen from me ; my mud 
hut cannot safely retain so valuable a gift ; the poor mazoor ^ 
inhabits but a chiipha (or coarse grass-roofed) liut.” — “ Then 
take materials from my store-houses^ to build a house suited to 
your hooklia,” was tlie order he received from the King ; “and 
let it be promptly done ! I design to make you one of my over- 
seers ; for you^ Khareem, have been the instrument to rouse 
me to be Khareem (merciful) ; and I can now approach Allah 
with increased confidence. Who is the only true Khareem ! ” ’ 

^ Chilam. the clay bowl of a water-pipe : its contents. 

* Mazdnr^ a day labourer. 
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Natural Productions of India. — ^Trees, shrubs, plants, fruits, &c. — Their 
different uses and medicinal qualities. — The Rose. — ^Native medical 
practice. — Antidote to Hydrophobia. — ^Remedy for the venom of the 
Snake. — The Chitcht^rali (Inverted thorn). — The Neam-tree. — ^Tho 
Hurrundh (Castor-tree). — ^The Umultass (Cassia -tree). — ^Tho M)n:tle. 
— ^The Pomegranate, — The Tamarind. — ^Tlie Jahmun. — ^Thc Mango. — 
The Sherrefah. — White and red Quavers. — The Damascus Fig. — The 
Peach, and other Fruits. — The Mahdhaar (Fire -plant).- — The Sirrakee 
and Sainturh (Jungle-grass). — ^The Bamboo, and its various uses 
enumerated. 

In Europe wc are accustomed to cultivate the rose merely 
as an ornament of the garden. This is not the case with my 
Indian acquaintance ; they cultivate the rose as a useful 
article, essential to tlieir health, and conducive to their 
comfort. 

The only rose I have ever seen them solicitous about is 
the old-fashioned ‘hundred-leaf’ or cabbage-rose’.^ Wiere- 
cver a Miissulmaun population congregate these arc found 
planted in enclosed fields. In the month of September, 
the rose trees are cut down to within eight inches of the 
surface of tlie earth, and the cuttings carefully planted in 
a sheltered situation for striking, to keep up a succession of 
young trees. By the first or second week in December the 
earliest roses of the seaso\i are in bloom on the new wood, 
which has made its way from the old stock in this short period. 
Great care is taken in gathering the roses to preserv^e every 
bud for a succession. A gardener in India is distressed when 
the Beeby Saliibs^ (English ladies) pluck roses, aware tliat 

' The Inclicin rosc-wat(*r is made principally from Rosa damascena 
about Ghazlpur in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It has no 
medicinal value, but is used as a vehicle for other mixtures (Watt, 
EcoTwmic Dictionary^ VI, part i. 560 ff.). 

^ Bihl Sdhibn. ‘ On the principle of the degradation of titles which is 
general, tl^s word in application to European ladies has been superseded 
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buds and all are sacrificed at once. I sJiall here give a brief 
account of the several purposes to which the rose is applied. 

Rose-water is distilled in most Mussulmaun families as 
a medicine and an indispensable luxury. For medicine, it is 
administered in all cases of indigestion and pains of the stomach 
or bowels, — the older the rose-water the more effectual the 
remedy. I have been accustomed to see very old rose-water 
administered in doses of a wine-glass full, repeated frequently, 
in cases of cholera morbus and generally with good effect, when 
the patient has applied the remedy in time and due care has 
been observed in preventing the afflicted person from taking 
any other liquid until the worst symptoms have subsided. 
This method of treatment may not accord with the views of 
professional men generally ; however, I only assert what I have 
repeatedly seen, that it has been administered to many members 
of my husband’s family with the best possible effect. On one 
occasion, after eating a hearty dinner, Meer Hadjee Shaah 
was attacked with cholera ; rose-water was administered, 
with a small portion of the stone called zahur morah. In his 
agony, he complained of great thirst, when rose-water was 
again handed to him, and continued at intervals of Iialf-an-hour 
during the day and part of the night. In the morning, the 
pain and symptoms had greatly subsided ; he was, notwith- 
standing, restrained from taking any liquid or food for more 
than forty-eight hours, except occasionally a little rose-water ; 
and when his Native doctors permitted him to receive nourish- 
ment, he was kept on very limited portions of arrow-root 
for several days together. At the end of about eight days 
(the fever having been entirely removed) chicken-broth was 
allowed, and at first without bread ; solids, indeed, were only 
permitted when all fears of a relapse had ceased, and even then 
but partially for some time, fearing the consequences to the 
tender state of the bowels. Such persons as are abstemious 
and regard the quality of their daily food are most likely to 
recover from the attack of this awful scourge. Very young 
children are rarely amongst the sufferers by cholera ; the adults 

by the hybrid Mem Sahtb or JMadam Sahib, though it is often applied to 
European maid -servants or other Englishwomen of that rank of life’ 
(Yule, Hobson- Johson^y 78). 

MEEB Alil 
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of all classes are most subject to it in India ; indeed, I do not 
find the aged or the youthful, either male or female, prepon- 
derate in the number attacked ; but those who live luxuri- 
ously suffer most. Amongst the Natives, it is difficult to prevail 
on tiiem to forego their usual meals, particularly amongst the 
lower orders : if they feel rather inconvenienced by heart- 
burns or other indications of a disordered stomach, they 
cannot resist eating again and again at the appointed hours, 
after which strong symptoms of cholera usually commence. 
I never heard of one case occurring after a good night’s rest, 
but invariably after eating, either in the morning or the evening. 

My remarks have drawn me from my subject, by explaining 
the supposed medicinal benefits of rose-water, which as a 
luxury is highly valued in India. It is frequently used by the 
Natives in preparing their sweet dishes, is added to their 
sherbet, sprinkled over favoured guests, used to cleanse the 
mouth-piece of the hookha, and to cool the face and hands 
in very hot weather. Although they abstain from the use of 
rose-water, externally and internally, when suffering from a 
cold, — they fancy smelling a rose will produce a cold, and 
I liave often observed in India, that smelling a fresh rose 
induces sneezing,^ — yet, at all other times, this article is in 
general use in respectable Mussulmaun families. Dried rose- 
leaves and cassia added to infusions of senna, is a family 
medicine in general request. 

The fresh rose-leaves arc converted by a very simple pro- 
cess into a conserve, which is also used as a medicine ; it is 
likewise an essential article, with other ingredients, in the 
preparation of tobacco for their luxurious hookha. 

A syrup is extracted from the fresh rose, suited admirably 
to the climate of India as an aperient medicine, pleasant to 
the taste and mild in its effects. A table-spoon full is con- 
sidered a sufficient dose for adults. 

The seed of the rose is a powerful astringent, and often 
brought into use in cases of extreme weakness of the bowels. 
The green leaves are frequently applied pounded as a cold 

^ It is one of the flowers which produce pollen catarrh. Pope’s 
suggestion that a man with a hypersensitive nervous system might ‘ die 
of a rose in aromatic pain is not an impossible contingency. 
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poultice to inflamed places with much the same effect as is 
produced in England from golard-water.^ 

The oil or otta of roses is collected from the rose-water 
when first distilled. Persons intending to procure the otta, 
have the rose-water poured into dishes while warm from the 
still : this remains undisturbed twenty-four hours, when 
the oily substance is discovered on the surface as cream on 
milk ; this is carefully taken off, bottled, the mouth closed 
with wax, and then exposed to the burning rays of the sun 
for several days. The rose-water is kept in thin white glass 
bottles, and placed in baskets for a fortnight, cither on the 
roofs of houses or on a grass-plot ; or wherever the sun by day 
and the dew by night may be calculated on, which act on 
the rose-water and induce that fragrant smell so peculiar to 
that of India. 

I have elsewhere remarked that the Native medical practice 
is strictly herbal ; minerals are strongly objected to as per- 
nicious in after consequences, although they may prove 
effectual in removing present inconvenience. Quicksilver ^ 
is sometimes resorted to by individuals, but without the 
sanction of their medical practitioners. They have no notion 
of the anatomy of the human body, beyond a few ideas s\jg- 
gested in the old Grecian school of medicine, in favour of 
which they arc strongly prejudiced. They, however, arc said 
to perform extraordinary cures by simple treatment ; many 
cases of severe fever occurred under my own observation, 
which were removed, I really believe, by strict attention to 
diet, OP rather starving the enemy from its strong hold, than 
by any of the medicines administered to the patients. If 
any one is attacked by fever, his medical adviser inquires the 
day and the hour it commenced, by which he is guided in 
prescribing for the patient. On the borchaun ^ (critical days) 
as the third, fifth, and seventh, after the fever commences, 
nothing could induce the medical doctor to let blood or 

^ Goulard water, named after Thomas Goulard, a French surgeon : 
a solution of sub-acetato of lead, used as a lotion in cases of inflammation 
(New English Dictionary t s.v,), 

* P. 235. 

^ Not in Platts’ Hindustani Dictionary : probably harlian^ increasing, 

X2 
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administer active medicines ; there only remains then for 
the patient to be debarred any kind of food or nourishment, 
and that duly observed, the fever is often thrown off without 
a single dose of medicine. By three or four days of most 
strict abstinence, and such simple nourishment as the thinnest 
gruel or barley water, — ^thc latter made from the common 
field barley, very sparingly allowed, the patient is rendered 
convalescent. 

The Natives of India profess to have found an antidote to, 
and cure for, hydrophobia in the reetah ^ berry, described as 
a saponaceous nut. I have never seen a case of hydrophobia, 
but it is by no means uncommon, I understand. They always 
advise that the person bitten by a rabid animal, should have 
the limb promptly tied up with a bandage above and below 
the bite ; the wound, as speedily as possible, to be seared 
with a red-hot iron, and a few doses of the reetah berry with 
a portion of soap administered. The berry is well known for 
its good property in cleansing and softening the hair, for 
which purpose it is generally found in the bathing-rooms both 
of the European and Native ladies. 

The Native remedy for snake bites, is called neellah tootce ^ 
(blue vitrol) : if from eight to twelv’^e grains be administered 
in ghee or butter immediately after the bite is received, the 
happiest results will follow. A person in our family was bitten 
by a snake, but neglected to apply for tlie remedy for more than 
half an hour after the accident, when his own expressions 
were, that ‘ he suffered great uneasiness in his body, and his 
faculties seemed darkened ; ’ half a masha, about eight 
grains of blue stone, was i\ow given in gliec. In a few hours 
he was apparently quite well again, and for several days he 
found no other inconvenience than a slight numbness in the 
hand which had been bitten by the snake. 

This person had occasion soon after to leave home, and 
had exerted himself unusually by walking, when he found the 
same symptoms of uneasiness return ; he hurried to a house 

^ RitM, the berry of the soap-nut tree, Sapindiis trifoUatus or 
mukorossi. (Watt, Economic Did., vol. vi, part ii, 408.) 

* Ntld tUtii/a, copper sulphate : used as an emetio in cases of poisoning, 
but not now recognized as a remedy for snake-bite. 
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where he was known, and requested to be supplied with a 
certain quantity of blue stone without delay. He had sense 
enough remaining to explain for what purpose he required it, 
when the person applied to objected to furnish him with the 
poisonous article. The remedy, however, was ultimately pro- 
cured, taken, and in a few hours he was recovered sufliciently 
to return home. He never found the symptoms return again 
to my recollection. 

The chitcherah ^ (inverted thorn), is a shrub common to 
India, which bears small grains not unlike rice ; these seeds 
are poisonous in their natural state, but when properly pre- 
pared with a portion of urzecz (tin), it becomes a useful 
medicine ; and in particular cases of scrofula, which have 
resisted all other remedies offered by the medical practitioners, 
the Natives tell me this has proved an effectual remedy ; and 
my informant, a Native doctor, assures me that three doses, 
of three grains each, is all he finds necessary to give his patient 
in scrofula cases. 

The chitcherah in its green state is resorted to as a remedy 
for the sting of scorpions : when applied to the wound, which 
is often much inflamed and very painful, the cure is prompt. 
The scorpion runs from this shrub when held to it, as if it 
were frightened : many peoj)le declare scorpions arc never 
met with in the grounds wiiere the chitcherah grows. 

The neam-tree ^ is cultivated near the houses of Natives 
generally, in the Upper Provinces, because, as they allirm, 
it is very conducive to health, to breathe the air through the 
neam-trees. This tree is not very quick of growth, but reaches 
a good size. When it has attaincd*its full height, tlic branches 
spread out as luxuriantly as the oak and supplies an agreeable 
shelter from the sun. The bark is rough ; the leaves long, 
narrow, curved, pointed, and with saw teeth edges ; both the 
wood and leaves partake of the same disagreeable bitter 
flavour. The green leaves are used medicinally as a remedy 
for biles ; after being pounded they are mixed with water and 
taken as a draught ; they are also esteemed eflicacious as 

* Chtekrti, Achyranthes aspera (Watt, i. 81). * Arztz. 

® Nimt Mdia AzadiraMa, The belief that it is a prophylactic against 
fever and oholera is held even by some Europeans (Watt, vf 217). 
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poultices and fomentations for tumours, &c. The young twigs 
are preferred by all classes of the Natives for tooth-brushes. 

The hurrundh,^ or castor-tree, is cultivated by farmers in 
their corn-fields throughout Hindoostaun, This tree seldom 
exceeds in its growth the height of an English shrub. The 
bark is smooth ; the leaf, in shape, resembles the sycamore, 
but of a darker green. The pods containing the seed grow in 
clusters like grapes, but of a very different appearance, the 
surface of each pod being rough, thorny, and of a dingy red 
cast when ripe. The seed produces the oil, which is in common 
use as a powerful medicine, for men and animals. In remote 
stations, where any difliculty exists in procuring cocoa-nut oil, 
the castor oil is often rendered useful for burning in lamps ; 
the light, however, produced by it is very inferior to the oil 
of cocoa-nut. The green leaves arc considered cooling to 
wounds or inflamed places, and therefore used with ointment 
after the blister-plaster is removed. 

As I have seen this tree growing in corn-fields, I may here 
remark that the farmer’s motives for cultivating it originate 
in the idea that his crops arc benefited by a near vicinity to the 
hurrundh. It is also very common to observe a good row of 
the plant called ulsce ^ (linseed), bordering a plantation of 
wheat or barley : they fancy this herb preserves the blade 
healthy, and tlie corn from blight. 

The umultass (cassia) is a large and handsome forest tree, 
producing that most useful drug in long dark pods, several 
inches long, which hang from the branches in all directions, 
giving a most extraordinary appearance to the tree. The seed 
is small and mixed with the*pulj), which dissolves in w ater, and 
is in general use with the Natives as a powerful and active 
medicine in bilious cases. I am not, however, aware that the 
seed possesses any medicinal property : it certainly is not 
appropriated to such cases in Hindoostaun. 

Myrtle-trees,^ under many different names, and of several 
kinds, are met with in India, of an immense size compared 

^ Arand, Ricinxia communis. * Alsi, Linum usitatissimum, 

* A maltaSy Cassia fistula. The pulp of the fruit and the root-bark form 
the most useful domestic medicine, a simple purgative. 

^ Myrtm lornmunis. 
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with those grown in Europe. They arc cultivated for their 
known properties, rather than as mere ornaments to the garden. 
The leaves, boiled in water, are said to be of service to the hair ; 
the root and branches are considered medicinal. 

The pomegranate-tree ^ may be ranked amongst the choicest 
beauties of Asiatic horticulture ; and when its benefits are 
understood, no one wonders that a tree or two is to be seen in 
almost every garden and compound of the Mussulmaun 
population in India. 

The finest fruit of this sort is brought, however, from Persia 
and Cabul, at a great expense ; and from the general estima- 
tion in wliicJi it is held, the merchants annually import the 
fruit in large <iuantities. There arc two sorts, the sweet and 
the acid pomegranate, each possessing medicinal properties 
£)eculiar to itself. Sherbet is made from the juice, which is 
pressed out, and boiled up with sugar or honey to a syrup ; thus 
prepared it keeps good for any length of time, and very few 
families omit making their yearly supply, as it constitutes 
a great luxury in health, and a real bcnclit in £>articular dis- 
orders. The Natives make many varieties of sherbet from 
the juices of their fruits, as the pine-apple, falsah,^ mango, or 
any otlier of the same succulent nature, each hav ing properties 
to recommend it beyond the mere pleasantness of its flavour. 

An admirer of Nature must be struck with the singular 
beauty of the pomegranate-tree, so commonly cultivated in 
India. The leaves arc of a rich dark green, very glossy, and 
adorned at the same time with every variety of bud, bloom, 
and fruit, in the several stages of vegetation, from the first bud 
to the ripe fruit in rich luxuriance, and tliis in succession 
nearly throughout the year. The bright scarlet colour of the 
buds and blossoms seldom vary in their shades ; but con- 
trasted with tlie glossy dark green foliage, the effect excites 
wonder and admiration. There is a medicinal benefit to be 
derived from every part of this tree from its root upwards, 
each part possessing a distinct property, which is employed 
according to the Native knowledge and practice of medicine. 

^ Punica Granatum. The best varieties of the fruit come from 
Afghanistan and Persia. 

* P/Mlsd, falsa, Grewia asiatica. 
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Even the falling blossoms are carefully collected, and when 
made into a conserve, are administered successfully in cases of 
blood-spitting. 

The tamarind-tree may often be discovered sheltering the 
tomb of revered or sainted characters ; but I am not aware of 
any particular veneration entertained towards this tree by 
the general population of India, beyond the benefit derived 
from the medicinal properties of the fruit and the leaves.^ 

The ripe fruit, soaked in salt and water, to extract the juices, 
is strained, and administered as a useful aperient ; and from 
its quality in cleansing the blood, many families prefer this 
fruit in their curries to other acids. From the tamarind-tree, 
preserves arc made for the alliuent, and chatnee for the poor, to 
season their coarse barley unleavened cakes, which form their 
daily meal, and with which they seem thoroughly contented. 

From what cause I know not, but it is generally understood 
that vegetation does not thrive in the vicinity of the tamarind- 
tree. Indeed, I have frequently heard the Natives account 
for the tamarind being so often planted apart from other trees, 
because they fancy vegetation is always retarded in their 
vicinity. 

The jahmun-tree ^ is also held in general estimation for the 
benefit of the fruit, which, wiien ripe, is eaten with salt, and 
esteemed a great luxury, and in every respect preferable to 
olives. The fruit, in its raw state, is a powerful astringent, 
and possesses many properties not generally known out of 
Native society, which may excuse my mentioning them here. 
The fruit, which is about the size and colour of the damson- 
plum, when ripe is very juice/, and makes an excellent wine, 
not inferior in quality to port. The Natives, however, are 
not permitted by their law to drink wine, and therefore this 
property in the fruit is of no benefit to them ; but they en- 
courage the practice of extracting the juice of jahmun for 
vinegar, which is believed to be the most powerful of all 
vegetable acids. The Native medical practitioners declare, 

^ The shade of the tree is supposed to be unhealthy to men, animals, 
and plants, as it is believed to be haunted by spirits, and it is worshipped 
on a day known as ‘ Tamarind Eleventh *. 

^ See p. 194, 
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that if by accident a hair has been introduced with food into 
the stomach, it can never digest of itself, and will produce both 
pain and nausea to the individual. On such occasions they 
administer jahmun vinegar, which has the property of dis- 
solving any kind of hair, and the only thing they are aware of 
that will. Sherbet is made of this vinegar, and is often taken 
in water either immediately after dinner, or when digestion is 
tardy. 

The skin of the jahmun produces a permanent dye of a 
bright lilac colour, and with the addition of urzeez (tin), a rich 
violet. The effect on wool I have never tried, but on silks and 
muslins the most beautiful shades have been produced by the 
simplest process possible, and so permanent, that the colour 
resisted every attempt to remove it by washing, &c.^ 

The mango-tree stands pre-eminently high in the estimation 
of the Natives, and this is not to be wondered at when the 
various benelits derived from it are brought under considera- 
tion. It is magnificent in its growth, and splendid in its foliage, 
and where a plantation of mango-trees, called ‘a tope’, is met 
with, that spot is preferred by travellers on which to pitch 
their tent. The season of blooming is about February and 
March ; the aromatic scent from the flowers is delightful, and 
the beautiful clustering of the blossoms is not very unlike the 
horse-chestnut in appearance and size, but branching hori- 
zontally. The young mangoes are gathered for preserves and 
pickles before the stone is formed ; the full-grown unripe fruit 
is peeled, split, and dried, for seasoning curries, &c. The ripe 
fruit spoken of in a former Letter requires no further commen- 
dation, neither will it admit of conl^arison with any European 
fruits. The kernels, when ripe, are often dried and ground 
into flour for bread in seasons of scarcity. The wood is useful 
as timber for doors, rafters, &c., and the branches and leaves 
for fuel ; in short, there is no part of the whole tree but is 
made useful in some way to man. 

The sherrefah ^ (custard-apple) is produced on a very graceful 

^ Watt, however, writes : ‘ Tin is a highly important metal in dyeing 
as practised in Europe, but in this respect is api>arently unknown to the 
natives of India.’ (Watt, Economic Dictionary, vol. vi, part iv, 60.) 

^ Sharif a, Anona cq'mmoaa. 
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tree, not, however, of any great size ; the blossom nearly 
resembles that of the orange in colour and shape ; the fruit 
ripens in tlie liottcst months, and is similar in flavour to well- 
made custards. The skin is of a dusky pea-green rough sur- 
face, in regular compartments ; each division or part contain- 
ing a glossy black seed covered with the custard. This seed is 
of some utility amongst the lower order of Natives who have 
occasion to rid themselves of vermin at tiie expense of little 
labour ; the seed is pounded fine and when mixed in the hair 
destroys the living plague almost instantly. The same article 
is often used with a hair-pencil to remove a cataract of the eye 
(they have no idea of surgical operations on the eye). There 
is one thing worthy of remark in this tree and its fruit, that 
flies are never known to settle on either ; ants of every de- 
scription feed on the fruit without injury, so that it cannot be 
imagined there is anything poisonous to insects, generally, in 
the quality of the fruit ; yet, certain it is, the sherrefah is 
equally obnoxious to flies as the seed is destructive to vermin. 
The leaves and tender twigs arc considered detrimental to 
health, if not actually poisonous to cattle. 

The giiaver,^ white and red, are produced in the Upper 
Provinces ; but the fruit is seldom so fine as in the Bengal 
district. The strong aromatic smell and flavour of this fruit is 
not agreeable to all tastes ; in size and shaiic it resembles the 
quince. 

The Damascus lig ripens w^ell, and the fruit is superior to 
any I have met with in other countries. The indigenous fig- 
tree of Ilindoostauii is one of the objects of Hindoo veneration. 
It has always been described to me by those Natives, as the 
sacred burbut,® — why ’? they could not explain. The fruit is 
very inferior. 

The peach is cultivated in many varieties, and every new 
introduction repays the careful gardener’s skill by a rich and 
beautiful produce. They have a flat peach,® with a small round 
kernel (a native of China), the flavour of which is delicious, and 
the tree f)rolilie. 

1 may here remark, that all those trees wc are accustomed 

^ Guava. * Bargain the banyan-tree. 

• * Pyrus 'peraica* 
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in Europe to designate wall-fruit, are in India pruned for 
standards. The only fruit allowed to trail on frames is the 
vine, of which they have many choice varieties ; one in par- 
ticular, of late introduction from Persia, has the remarkable 
peculiarity of being seedless, called ‘ Ba daanah ’ ^ (without 
seeds) ; the fruit is purple, round, and sweet as honey. 

Peacli, nectarine, and apricot trees, are cut down early in 
February, much in the same wa^^ as willows are docked in 
England : the new wood grows rapidly, and the fruit is ready 
for the table in the montli of June. A tree neglected to be 
pruned in this way annually, would the lirst year yield but 
little, and that indifferent fruit, the tree become unhealthy, 
and, in most cases, never again restored to its former vigour. 

Apple-trees are found chiefly in the gardens of Europeans ; 
they arc not perhaps as yet understood by Native gardeners, 
or it may be the climate is not hwourable to them ; certain it is, 
that the apples produced in Ilindoostaun are not to be coni- 
I^ared with those of other countries. Singular as it may seem, 
yet I have never met with more than one species of .apple in my 
visits to the gardens of India. I have often fancied a fresh 
importation of English apple-trees would be worth the trouble 
of the transfer.2 

The apple-trees grow tall and slender, the blossoms break 
out on the top of each branch in a cluster ; the fruit, when ripe, 
is about the size of small crabs, and shaped like golden-pippins, 
without any acidity, but the sweetness rather resembles turnips 
than the well-flavoured apple. In the bazaars are to be met 
with what is called apple-preserve, which, however, is often 
a deception, — ^turni]3s substituted for apples. 

Mulberries are indigenous, and of several varieties. The 
Native gardeners, however, take so little pains to assist or im- 
prove the operations of Nature, that the mulberry here is 
seldom so fine as in other countries. The eommon sort is pro- 
duced on an immense tree with small leaves ; the berry is long, 
and when ripe, of a yellow-green, very much resembling cater- 
pillars in colour and form. 

Plum-trees would thrive in Hindoostaun if introduced and 
^ Be~daiiali. 

^ Excellent apples are new grown on the lower Hinatlayas. 
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cultivated,^ since the few, chiefly the bullace-plum, I have seen, 
produce tolerably good fruit. 

Cherries, I have never observed ; tliey are known, however, 
by the name of ‘ glass ’ ^ to the travelling Natives, who de- 
scribe them as common to Cashmire, Cabul, and Persia. 

Gooseberries and currants are not known in India, but they 
have many good substitutes in the falsah, American sorrel, 
puppayah,^ and a great variety of Chinese fruits — all of which 
make excellent tarts, preserves, and jellies. Strawberries and 
raspberries repay their cultivation in the Upper Provinces : 
they thrive well with proper care and attention. 

The melon I have described elsewhere as an indigenous fruit 
greatly valued by the Natives, who cultivate the plant in the 
open fields without much trouble, and with very little expense ; 
the varieties are countless, and every year adds to the number 
amongst the curious, who pride themselves on novelty in this 
article of general estimation. 

The pine-apple requires very little pains to produce, and little 
demand on art in bringing it to perfection. The Bengal 
climate, however, suits it better than the dry soil of the Upper 
Provinces. I have frequently heard a superstitious objection 
urged by the Natives against this fruit being planted in their 
regular gardens ; they fancy prosperity is checked by its intro- 
duction, or to use their own words, — ‘ It is unfortunate to 
the proprietor of the garden.’ 

There is a beautiful shrub, called by the Natives, mahdhaar, 
or arg,^ — literally, fire-plant, — ^met with in the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, inhabiting every wild spot where the soil is 
sandy, as generally as the^ thistle on neglected grounds in 
England, 

The mahdhaar-plant seldom exceeds four feet in height, the 
branches spread out widely, the leaves are thick, round, and 
broad ; the blossom resembles otir dark auricula. When the 

' Prunus cennmunis grows in the lower Himalayas and as far down as 
Saharanpur, but the fi*uit is inferior, 

^ The sweet or wild cherry, Prunus avium, is called gilas in the Hills. 

Papaiya, the papau tree, Carica papaya, has the curious property of 
making meat tender, if placed near it. 

* Madar, ak. The latter term is derived from Sanskrit arka, ‘ the 
sun on aocftunt of the fiery colour of its fiowers. 
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seed is ripe, the pod presents a real treat to the lover of Nature. 
The mahdhaar pod may be designated a vegetable bag of pure 
white silk, about the size of large walnuts. The skin or bag 
being removed, flat seeds are discovered in layers over each 
other, resembling scales of fish ; to each seed is affixed very 
fine white silk, about two inches long ; this silk is defended 
from the air by the seed ; the texture greatly resembles the 
silky hair of the Cashmire goat. I once had the mahdhaar silk 
collected, spun, and wove, merely as an experiment, which 
answered my full expectation : the article thus produced might 
readily be mistaken for the shawl stuff of Cashmire.^ 

The stalks of mahdhaar, when broken, pour out a milky 
juice at all seasons of the year, wliich falling on the skin pro- 
duces blisters. The Natives bring this juice into use both for 
medicine and alchymy in a variety of ways. 

The mahdhaar, as a remedy for asthma, is in great repute 
with the Natives ; it is prepared in the following way ; — The 
plants are collected, root, stalks, and leaves, and well dried by 
exposure to the sun ; they are then burnt on iron plates, and 
the aslies thrown into a pan of water, where they remain for 
some days, until the water has imbibed the saline particles ; it 
is then boiled in an iron vessel, until the moisture is entirely 
absorbed, and the salt only left at the bottom. The salt is 
administered in half-grain doses at the first, and increasing the 
cpiantity when the patient has become accustomed to its 
influence ; it would be dangerous to add to the quantity 
suddenly.^ 

Another efficient remedy, both for asthma and obstinate 
continuance of a cough, is founds in the salt extracted from 
tobacco-leaves, by a similar process, which is administered with 
the like precaution, and in the same quantities. 

The sirrakee and sainturh ^ are two specimens of one genus of 

^ The plant yields a silk cotton from the seeds and a rich white bass 
fibre from the bark, both likely to be of commeroial value (Watt, ii. 
38 II. )• 

* Used ill equal proportions with black pepper, the fresh blossoms are a 
useful and cheap remedy for asthma, hysteria, and epilepsy {ibid, ii. 
44 II). 

® Sirki is the upper portion of the blossoming stem, and eenthd the 
lower portion of the reed grass Saccharuin ciliare {ibid, vi, p^rt ii, 2.) 
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jungle-grass, the roots of which are called secundah,^ or khus- 
khus,2 and are collected on account of their aromatic smell, 
to form thatch tatties, or screens for the doors and windows ; 
which being kept constantly watered, the strong wind rushing 
through the wet khus-khus is rendered agreeably cool, and 
produces a real luxury at the season of the hot winds, when 
every puff resembles a furnace-hcat to those exposed to it 
by out-of-door occupation. 

This grass presents so many proofs of the beneficent care 
of Divine Providence to the creatures of His hand, that the 
heart must be ungratefully cold which neglects praise and 
thanksgiving to the Creator, whose power and mercy bestows 
so great a benefit. The same might be justly urged against 
our insensibility, if the meanest herb or weed could speak to our 
hearts, each possessing, as it surely does, in its nature a bene- 
ficial property peculiar to itself. But here the blessing is 
brought home to every considerate mind, since a substitute for 
this article does not appear to exist in India. 

I have seen the sainturh stalks, on which the bloom grace- 
fully moves as feathers, sixteen feet high. The sirrakee has 
a more delicate blossom, finer stalk, and seldom, I believe, 
exceeds ten feet ; tlic stalk resembles a reed, full of pith, 
without a single joint from the shoot upwards ; the colour is 
that of clean wheat straw, but even more glossy. The blossom 
is of a silky nature possessing every variety of shade, from pure 
white to the rainbow’s tints, as viewed in the distjince at sun- 
rise ; and wJicn plucked the separated blossoms have many 
varieties of hue from brown and yellow, to j^urple. 

The head or blossom is tqp light to weigh down the firm but 
flexible stalk ; but as tlie wind presses against ea(^h patch of 
grass, it is moved in a mass, and returns to its erect position 
with a dignity and grace not to be described. 

I have watched for the approaching season of the blooming 
sirrakee with an anxiety almost childish ; my attention never 

* Sarkandd is the Parijab name for the grass Saccharum anivdin- 
aciumy but it is also applied to Saceharum cilmre in last note {ibid, vi, 
part ii, 1 f.). 

* KhaskJia^, used for screens, is the root of the grass Andropogon muri- 
catus {ibid, i^^ 245 If.) 
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tired with observing the progressive advances from the first 
show of blossom, to the period of its arriving at full perfection ; 
at which time, the rude sickle of the industrious labourer levels 
the majestic grass to the earth for domestic purposes. The 
benefits it then produces would take me very long to describe. 

The sirrakee and sainturh are stripped from the outward 
sheltering blades, and wove together at the ends ; in this way 
they are used for bordering tatties, or thatched roofs ; some- 
times they are formed into screens for doors, others line their 
mud-huts with them. They are found useful in constructing 
accommodations after the manner of bulk-heads on boats for 
the river voyagers, and make a good covering for loaded 
waggons. For most of these purposes the article is well 
suited, as it resists moisture and swells as the wet falls on it, so 
that the heaviest rain may descend on a frame of sirrakee 
without one dro}) penetrating, if it be properly placed in a 
slanting position. 

I cannot afford space to enumerate here the variety of pur- 
poses which this production of Nature is both adapted for 
and appropriated to ; every part of the grass being carefully 
stored by the thrifty husbandman, even to the tops of the reed, 
which, when the blossom is rubbed off, is rendered serviceable, 
and proves an excellent substitute for that useful invention, 
a birch-broom. The coarse parent grass, which shelters the 
sirrakee, is the only article yet found to answer the purposes for 
thatching the bungalows of the rich, the huts of the poor, the 
sheds for cattle, and roofs for boats. The religious devotee sets 
up a chupha-hut,^ without expense, — (all the house he requires,) 
— on any waste spot of land most convenient to himself, away 
from the busy haunts of the tumultuous world, since bamboo 
and grass are the common property of all who choose to take 
the trouble of gathering it from the wilderness. And here 
neither rent or taxes are levied on the inhabitant, who thus 
appropriates to himself a home from the boimteous provision 
prepared by Divine goodness for the children of Nature. 

This grass is spontaneous in its growth, neither receiving 
or requiring aid from human cultivation. It is found in every 
waste throughout Ilindobstaun, and is the prominent feature 
^ CTihappar 
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of the jungle, into which the wild animals usually resort for 
shelter from the heat of the day, or make their covert when 
pursued by man, their natural enemy. 

The beneficence of Heaven has also exacted but little labour 
from the husbandman of India in procuring his daily provision. 
Indeed the actual wants of the lower order of Natives are few, 
compared with those of the same class in England ; exertion 
has not, therefore, been called forth by necessity in a climate 
which induces habits of indulgence, ease, and quiet ; where, 
liowcver it may have surprised me at first, that I found not 
one single Native disposed to delight in the neat ordering 
of a flower-garden, I have since ascertained it is from their 
unwillingness to labour without a stronger motive than the 
mere gratification of taste.^ Hence the uncultivated ground 
surrounding the cottages in India, which must naturally 
strike the mind of strangers with mingled feelings of pity 
and regret, when comparing the cottages of the English 
peasantry with those of the same classes of people in Hindoo- 
staun. 

The bamboo presents to the admirer of Nature no common 
specimen of her beautiful productions ; and to the contem- 
plating mind a wide field for wonder, praise, and gratitude. 
The graceful movements of a whole forest of these slender 
trees surpass all dcseription ; they must be witnessed in their 
uncultivated ground, as I have seen them, to be thoroughly 
understood or appreciated, for I do not recollect wood scenery 
in any other place tliat could convey the idea of a forest of 
bamboo. 

The bamboos are seen iij, clusters, striking from the parent 
root by suckers, perhaps from fifty to a hundred in a patch, of 
all sizes ; the tallest in many instances exceed sixty feet, with 
slender branches, and leaves in pairs, which are long, narrow, 
and pointed. The body of each bamboo is hollow and jointed, 
in a similar way to wheat stalks, with bands or knots, by which 
wonderful contrivance both are rendered strong and flexible, 
suited to the several designs of creative Wisdom. The bamboo 

^ This h? true of the higher class Musalmans ; but there were splendid 
gardens in the palaces of the Moghul Emperors : see 0. M. Villiers 
Stuart, ThejQardens oj the Great Mughals, 1913. 
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imperceptibly tapers from the earth upwards. It is the 
variety of sizes in each cluster, however, which gives grace and 
beauty to the whole as they move with every breath of air, 
or are swayed by the strong wind. 

Where space allows the experiment, the tallest bamboo may 
be brought down to a level with the earth, without snapping 
asunder. In the strong tempest the supple bamboo may b(^ 
seen to bow submissively, — as the self-subdued and pliant 
mind in alHiction, — and again rear its head uninjured by tin? 
storm, as tlie righteous man ‘preserved by faith' revives after 
each trial, or temptation. 

The wood of the bamboo is hard, yet light, and possesses 
a line grain, though fibrous. The outward surface is smooth 
and highly polished by Nature, and the knot very dillicult 
to penetrate by any other means than a saw. The twigs 
or branches are covered with sharp thorns, in all probability 
a natural provision to defend the young trees from herbaceous 
animals. I have heard of the bamboo blossoming when arrived 
at full age ; this I have, however, never seen, and cannot there- 
fore presume to describe.' 

In the hollow divisions of the bamboo is found, in small 
quantities, a pure white tasteless substance, called tawurshear,^ 
which as a medicine is in great request with the Native doctors, 
who administer it as a sovereign remedy for lowness of spirits, 
and every disease of the heart, such as palpitations, &c. The 
tawurshear when used medicinally is pounded line, and mixed 
up with gold and silver leaf, preserved quinces and apples, and 
the syrup of pomegranates, which is simmered over a slow lire 

‘ The subject of the flowering of the bahiboo has been investigated by 
Sir (t. Watt, who writes : ‘ A bamboo may not flower before it has at- 
tained a certain age, but its blossoming is not fixed so arbitrarily that it 
cannot be retarded or accelerated by climatic influences. It is an un- 
doubted fact that the flowering of the bamboo is decided by causes 
which bring about famine, for the providential supply of food from this 
source has saved the lives of thousands of persons during several of the 
great famines of India.’ Hence the provision of the edible seeds by the 
extension of bamboo cultivation has been recommended as a means of 
mitigating distress (Economic Dictionary ^ vol. i, 375 ff., 386). 

“ Tahdshh'y bamboo manna^ is a siliceous suljstance found in the joints 
of the bamboo ; considered cooling, toxic, aphrodisiac and yxjctoral, but 
as a medicinal agent it is inert (ibid. i. 384, Yiile, IJobson-Job^^'m 887). 
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until it becomes of the consistence of jam. It is taken before 
meals by the patient. 

The bamboo is rendered serviceable to man in a countless 
variety of ways, both for use and ornament. The chuphas 
(thatched-roofs) of huts, cottages, or bungalows, are all con- 
structed on frames of bamboo, to which each layer of grass is 
firmly fixed by laths formed of the same wood. 

The only doors in ])oor people’s habitations are contrived 
from the same materials as the roof : viz., grass on bamboo 
frames, just suflicicnt to secure privacy and defend the inmates 
from cold air, or the nightly incursions of wolves and jackals. 
For the warm weather, screens are invented of split bamboos, 
cither fine or coarse, as circumstances permit, to answer the 
purpose of doors, both for the rich and poor, whenever the 
house is so situated that these intruders may be anticipated 
at night. 

The bamboo Is made useful also in the kitchen as bellows by 
the aid of the cook’s breath ; in the stable, to administer 
medicine to horses ; and to the poor traveller, as a deposit for 
his oil, cither for cooking or his lamp. To the boatman as 
sculls, masts, yards, and poles ; besides affording him a cover- 
ing to his bout, which could not be constructed with any other 
wood equally answering the same varied purpose of durability 
and lightness. 

The carriers (generally of the bearer caste), by the help of 
a sj)lit bamboo over the shoulder, convey heavy loads sus- 
pended by cords at each end, from one part of India to the 
other, many hundred miles distant. No other wood could 
answer this ]>iirpose so ^y^\\ ; the bamboo being remarkably 
light and of a very pliant nature lessens the fatigue to the 
bearer, wliilst almost any wood sufliciently strong to bear the 
])aekagcs would fret the man’s shoulder and add burden to 
burden. The bearers do not like to carry more than twelve 
seer (twenty-four pounds) slung by ropes at each end of their 
bamboo for any great distance ; but, I fear, they are not 
always allowed the privilege of thinking for themselves in 
these matters. 

When a hackery ^ (sort of waggon) is about to be loaded with 
‘ A buUo<jk carriage, Hindustani chfufkrd (Yule, Hdbson-Jobson^^ 407 f.). 
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bags of corn or goods, a railing is formed by means of bamboos 
to admit the luggage ; thus rendering the waggon itself much 
lighter than if built of solid wood, an object of some moment, 
when considering the smallness of the cattle used for draught, 
oxen of a small breed being in general use for waggons, carts, 
plouglis, &c. I have never seen horses harnessed to any 
vehicle in India, except to such gentlemen’s carriages as are 
built on the English principle. 

The Native carriages of ladies and travellers are indebted 
to the bamboo for all the wood used in the construction of the 
body, which is merely a frame covered with cloth, shaped in 
several different ways, — some square, others double cones, &c. 

Basket? of every shape and size, coarse or fine, arc made of 
the split bamboo ; covers for dinner trays, on which the food 
is sent from the kitchen to the hall ; chcesc-presses, punkahs, 
and screens, ingeniously contrived in great varieties ; netting- 
needles and pins, latches and holts for doors ; skewers and 
spits ; umbrella sticks, and walking canes ; toys in countless 
ways, and frames for needle-work. 

A long line of etceteras might here be added as to the number 
of good purposes to which the bamboo is adax>ted and appro- 
priated in Native economy ; I must not omit that even the 
writing-paper on which I first x>ractised the Persian character 
was manufactured from the bamboo, which is esteemed more 
durable, but not so smooth as their paj)er made from eotton. 
The young shoots of bamboo arc both pickled and preserved 
by the Natives, and esteemed a great luxury when produced at 
meals with savoury pillaus, &c. 

I am told, a whole forest of bargiboo has sometimes been 
consumed by fire, ignited by their own friction in a heavy storm, 
and the blaze fanned by the opposing wind ; the devouring 
element, under such circumstances, could be stayed only when 
there ceased to be a tree to feed the flame. 
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Monkeys. — Hindoo opinions of their Nature. — Instances of their sagacity. 
— Rooted animosity of the Monkey tribe to the snake. — (Inielty to 
each other when maimed.— The female remarkable for affection to its 
young. — Anecdotes descriptive of the belief of the Natives in the 
Monkey being endowed with reason. — ^The Monkeys and the Alligator. 
— ^The Traveller and the Monkeys. — The Hindoo and the Monkey. 

The Natives of India, more particularly the Hindoos, arc 
accustomed to pay particular attention to tlic habits of the 
varied monkey race, conceiving them to be connecting links 
in the order of Nature between brutes and rational creatures ; 
or, as some imagine and assert, (without any other foundation 
than conjecture and fancy), that they were originally a race 
of human beings, who for their wicked deeds have been doomed 
to pcrjietuate their disgrace and punishment to the end of 
time in the form and manner we see them, inhabiting forests, 
and separated from their superior man. 

I have had very few oiiportunities of acquainting myself 
with the general principles of tlie Hindoo belief, but I am told, 
there are amongst them those who assert that one of their deities 
was transformed to a particular kind of monkey, since desig- 
nated Hummoomaun,^ after the object of their adoration ; 
whence arises the marked veneration paid by Hindoos of 
certain sects to this class pf monkeys. 

The Natives firmly believe the whole monkey race to be 
gifted with reason to a certain extent, never accounting for the 
sagacity and cunning they are known to possess by instinctive 
habits ; arguing from their own observations, that the monkeys 
are peaceable neighbours, or inveterate enemies to man, in 
proportion as their good will is cultivated by kindness and 
hospitality, or their propensity to revenge roused by an oppo- 
site line of conduct towards them. 

' Hariiiman, the divine monkey of the Ramiiyana epic, who helped 
Rama to Recover his abducted wife, Sita. 
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The husbandman, whose land is in the vicinity of a forest, 
and the abode of monkeys, secures safety to his crops, by plant- 
ing a patch of ground with that species of grain which these 
animals are known to prefer. Here they assemble, as appetite 
calls, and feast themselves upon their own allotment ; and, 
as if they appreciated the hospitality of the landlord, not a 
blade is broken, or a seed destroyed in the fields of corn to the 
right and left of their plantation. But woe to the farmer who 
neglects this provision ; his fields will not only be visited by 
the marauders, but their vengeance will be displayed in the 
wasteful destruction of his cultivation. This undoubtedly 
looks more like reason than instinct ; and if credit could be 
given to half the extraordinary tales that are told of them, the 
monkeys of India might justly be entitled to a higher claim 
than that of instinct for their actions. 

Monkeys seem to be aware that snakes are their natural 
enemies. Tlicy never advance in pursuit of, yet they rarely 
run from a snake ; unless its size renders it too formidable an 
object for their strength and courage to attack with anything 
like a prospect of success in destroying it. So great is the ani- 
mosity of the monkey race to these reptiles, that they attack 
them systematically, after the following manner : — 

When a snake is observed by a monkey, he depends on his 
remarkable agility as a safeguard from the enemy. At the 
most favourable opportunity he seizes the reptile just below 
the head with a firm grasp, then springs to a tree, if available, 
or to any hard substance near at hand, on wliieh he rubs tlie 
snake's head with all his strength until life is extinct ; at inter- 
vals smelling the fresh blood as it oflzes from the wounds of his 
victim. When success has crowned his labour, the monkey 
capers about his prostrate enemy, as if in triumph at the 
victory he has won ; developing, as the Natives say, in this, 
a striking resemblance to man. 

Very few monkeys, in their wihl state, ever recover from 
inflicted wounds ; the reason assigned by those who have 
studied their usual habits is, that whenever a ])oor monkey has 
been wounded, even in the most trifling way, his associates 
visit him by turns, when each visitor, without a single excep- 
tion, is observed to scratch the wound smartly with tlieir 
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nails. A wound left to itself might be expected to heal in a 
short time, but thus irritated by a successive application of 
their sharp nails, it inflames and increases. Mortification is 
early induced by the heated atmosphere, and death rapidly 
follows. 

The monkeys’ motives for adding to their neighbour’s 
anguish, is accounted for by some speculators on the score of 
their aversion to tlie unnatural smell of blood ; or they are 
supposed to be actuated by a natural abhorrence to the ap- 
pearance of tlie wound, not by any means against the wounded ; 
since in their domestic habits, they are considered to be peace- 
able and affectionate in their bearings towards each other. 
The strong will exercise mastery over the weak where food is 
scarce, but, in a general way, they arc by no means quarrel- 
some or revengeful amongst themselves. They are known to 
hold by each other in defending rights and privileges, if the 
accounts given by credible Natives be true, who add that a 
whole colony of monkeys have been known to issue forth in 
a body to revenge an injury sustained by an individual of their 
tribe ; often firing a whole village of chiii)ha-roofs, where tl»c 
aggressor is known to be a resident, who in his anger may have 
maimed or cluistised one of their colony. 

The female monkey is remarkable for her atLachment to 
her progeny, whicli she suckles until it is able to procure food 
for its own sustenance. When one of her young dies, the 
mother is observed to keep it closely encircled in her arms, 
moaning piteously with true maternal feelings of regret, and« 
never parting with it from her embrace until the dead body 
becomes an offensive mass : and when at last she quits her 
hold, she lays it on the ground before her, at no great distance, 
watching with intense anxiety the dead body before her, which 
she can no longer fold in her embrace, until the work of de- 
composing has altered the form of the creature that claimed 
her tender attachment. What an example is here given to 
unnatural mothers who neglect or forsake their offspring ! 

I shall here insert a few anecdotes illustrative of the opinions 
of the Natives on the subject of monkeys being possessed of 
reasoning faculties. They shall be given exactly as I have 
received them, not expecting my readers will give to them more 
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credit tlian I am disposed to yield to most of these tales ; but 
as they are really believed to be true by tlie Natives who relate 
them, I feel bound to afford them a place in my work, which 
is intended rather to describe men as they are, than men as 
I wish to see them. 

In the neighbourhood of Muttra is an immense jungle or 
forest, where monkeys abound in .great numbers and variety. 
Near a village bordering this forest, is a large natural lake 
which is said to abound with every sort of fish and alligators. 
On the banks of this lake are many trees, some of which branch 
out a great distance over the water. On these trees monkeys 
of a large description, called laingoor,^ gambol from spray to 
spray in happy amusement : sometimes they crowd in numbers 
on one branch, l>y wliich means their weight nearly brings the 
end of the bough to the surface of the water ; on which occa- 
sion it is by no means unusual for one or more of their number 
to be lessened. 

Whether the monkeys told their thoughts or not, my infor- 
mant did not say, but the retailers of this story assert, that the 
oldest monkey was aware that his missing brethren had been 
seized by an alligator from the branch of the tree, whilst they 
were enjoying their ainusement. This old mt)nkey, it would 
seem, resolved on revenging the injury done to his tribe, and 
formed a ])lan for retaliating on the common enemy of his race. 

The monkeys were observed by the villagers, for many suc- 
cessive days, actively occupied in collecting the fibrous bark of 
certain trees, which they were converting into a thick rope. 
The novelty of this employment surprised the peasants and 
induced them to watch daily for •the result. When the rope 
was completed, from sixty to seventy of the strongest monkeys 
conveyed it to the tree : having formed a noose at one end with 
the nicest care, tlic other end was secured by them to the over- 
hanging arm of the tree. This ready, they commenced their 
former gambols, jumping about and crowding on the same 
branch which had becn^so fatal to many of their brethren. 

Tlie alligator, unconscious of the stratagem thus j>repared 
to secure him, sprang from the water as the branch descended 
but instead of catching the monkey he expected, he was hini- 
‘ Langur^ Semnopiihecvs entellue. 
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self caught in the noose ; and the monkeys moving away 
rather precipitately, the alligator was drawn considerably 
above the surface of the water. The more he struggled the 
firmer he was held by the noose ; and here was his skeleton to 
be seen many years after, suspended from the tree over the 
water, until time and the changes of season released the 
blanched bones from their exalted situation, to consign them 
to their more natural clement in the lake below. 

On one occasion, a Hindoo traveller on his way to Muttra, 
from his place of residence, drew down the resentment of the 
monkeys inhabiting the same forest, by his inattention to 
their well-known habits. The story is told as follows ; — 

‘ The man was travelling with all his worldly wealth about 
his person : viz., fifty gold mohurs, (each nearly equal to two 
pounds in value ^), and a few rupees, the savings of many a 
year's hard service, which were secreted in the folds of his 
turban ; a good suit of clothes on his back ; a few gold orna- 
ments on his neck and arms ; and a bundle of sundries and 
cooking vessels. 

‘ The Hindoo was on foot, without companions, making his 
way towards the home of his forefathers, where he hoped with 
his little.. treasury to be able to spend his remaining years in 
peace with his family and friends, after many years' toil and 
absence from his home. He sto]jped near to the lake in 
(luestion, after a long .and fatiguing m.arch, to rest himself 
beneath tlie sh.ade of the trees, and cook his humble meal of 
bread and dhall. I ought here, perhaps, to say, that this class 
of Natives always cook in the open air, and, if possible, near a 
river, or large body of waterr for tlie purpose of bathing before 
meals, and having water for purifying their cooking utensils, &c. 

‘ The man having undressed himself, and carefully piled his 
wardrobe beneath the tree he had selected for shelter, went 
to the lake and bathed ; after which he prepared his bread, 
and sat himself down to dine. As soon as he was comfortably 
seated, several large monkeys advanced and squatted them- 
selves at a respectful distance from him, doubtless expecting 
to share in the good things he was enjoying. But, no : the 
traveller was either too hungry or inhospitable, for he finished 
^ Now worth a little more than a sovereign. 
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his meal, without tendering the smallest portion to his unin- 
vited visitors, who kept their station watching every mouthful 
until he had finished. 

‘ The meal concluded, the traveller gathered his cooking 
vessels together and went to the bank of the lake, in order to 
wash them, as is customary, and to cleanse his mouth after 
eating ; his clothes and valuables were left securely under the 
tree as he imagined, — if he thought at all about them, — for he 
never dreamed of having offended the monkeys by eating all 
he had cooked, without making them partakers. He was no 
sooner gone, however, than the monkeys assembled round his 
valuables ; each took something from the collection ; the 
oldest among them having secured tlic ])ursc of gold, away 
they ran to the tree over the very spot where the man was 
engaged in polishing his brass vessels. 

The Hindoo had soon completed his business at the lake, 
and unconscious of their movements, he had returned to the 
tree, where to his surprise and sorrow, he discovered his loss. 
Nearly frantic, the Hindoo doubted not some sly thief had 
watched his motions and removed his treasures, when he heard 
certain horrid yells from the monkeys which attracted his 
attention : he returned hastily to the lake, and on locking up 
to the tree, he discovered his enemies in the monkeys. They 
tantalized him for some time by holding up the several articles 
to his view, and when the old monkey shook the bag of gold, 
the poor man was in an agony ; they then threw the whole into 
the lake, the coins, one by one, were cast into the deep water, 
where not a shadow of hope could be entertained of their 
restoration, as the lake was deej? and known to be infested 
with alligators. 

‘ The man was almost driven mad by this unlooked-for 
calamity, by which he was deprived of tlie many comforts his 
nursed treasure had so fairly j)romised him for the remainder 
of life. He could devise no plan for recovering his lost valu- 
ables, and resolved on hastening to the nearest village, there 
to seek advice and assistance from his fellow-men ; where 
having related his unfortunate adventures, and declaring he 
had done nothing to anger the creatures, he was asked if he 
had dined, and if so, had he given them a share ? 7dc said, he 
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had indeed cooked his dinner, and observed the monkeys seated 
before liim whilst he dined, but he did not offer them any. 

‘ That, that, is your offence ! ” cried the villagers in a 
breath ; ‘‘ who would ever think of eating without sharing 
his meal with men or with animals ? You are punished for 
your greediness, friend.” — ^“Be it so,” said the traveller; “I am 
severely used by the brutes, and am now resolved on punishing 
them effectually in return for the ill they have done me.” 

‘ He accordingly sold the gold ornaments from his arms and 
neck, purchased a quantity of sugar, ghee, flour, and arsenic, 
returned to his old (juarters, prepared everything for cooking, 
and, in a short time, had a large dish filled with rich -looking 
cakes, to tempt his enemies to their own ruin, 

‘ The feast was prepared in the presence of the assembled 
multitude of monkeys. The Hindoo placed the dish before 
Ins guests, saying, ‘‘ There, my lords ! your food is ready ! ” 
The old monkey advanced towards the dish, took up a cake, 
raised it to his nose, and then returning it to the dish, imme- 
diately ran off, followed by the whole of his associates into the 
thick jungle. 

‘ The man began to despair, and thought himself the most 
unlucky •creature existing ; when, at lengtli, he saw tlicni re- 
turning with augmented numbers ; he watched them narrowly, 
and observed each monkey had a green leaf in his paw, in which 
he folded a cake and devoured the whole speedily. The man 
expected of course to see them sicken immediately, for the 
tjuantity of arsenic he had used was sufficient, lie imagined to 
have killed twenty times their number. But, no : his strata- 
gem entirely failed ; for theMeaf they had provided themselves 
was an antidote to the poison put into their food. The 
traveller thus sacrificed even that little which would have 
carried him on his journey, had he been satisfied with his first 
loss ; but tlie Hindoo cherished a revengeful disposition, and 
thereby was obliged to beg his way to his family.’ 

The next monkey story is equally ijiarvellous, the Natives 
believe that it actually occurred ; I am disposed, however, to 
think all these stories were originally fables to impress a moral 
upon the ignorant. 

‘ Near admail town in the province of Oude there is a jungle 
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of some extent, inhabited by monkeys. A certain man of the 
Hindoo class, residing in the town, resolved upon enjoying 
himself one day with a bottle of arrack he had procured by 
stealth, and since it is well known that spirits or fermented 
liquors are prohibited articles in the territories governed by 
Mussulmaun rulers, the man betook himself with his treat to 
the neighbouring jungle, where in private he might drink the 
spirit he loved, and escape the vigilance of the police. 

‘ Arriving at a convenient spot, the Hindoo seated himself 
under a tree, prepared his hookha, drew from his wrapper the 
bottle of spirits, and a small cup he had provided ; and if ever 
he knew what happiness was in his life, this moment was surely 
his liappiest. 

‘ He drank a cup of his liquor, smoked his hooklia with in- 
creased relish, and thought of nothing but his present enjoy- 
ment. Presently he heard the sound of rustling in the trees, 
and in a few minutes after, a fine sturdy monkey, of the Lungoor 
tribe, placed himself very near to him and his bottle. 

‘ The Hindoo was of a lively temper, and withal kindly dis- 
posed towards the living, though not of his own species. 
Having a cake of dry bread in his waistband, he broke olf 
a piece and threw it to his visitor ; the monkey took^he bread 
and sniffed at the cup. “ Perhaps you may like to taste as 
well as to smell,” thought the Hindoo, as he poured out the 
liquor into the cup, and presented it to his guest. 

‘ The monkey raised the cup with both paws to his mouth, 
sipped of its contents, winked his eyes, appeared well satisfied 
with the flavour, and to the surprise of the Hindoo, finished 
the cup, which was no sooner ddne, than away he sprang up 
the tree again. 

Had I known you would run away so soon, my guest, 
I should have spared my arrack ; ” thought the Hindoo. But 
the monkey quickly returned to his old position, threw down 
a gold mohur to his entertainer, and sat grinning with a])parent 
satisfaction. The Hindoo, astonished at the sight of gold, 
thought to repay his benefactor by another cup of spirits, which 
he placed before the monkey, who drank it off, and again 
mounted the tree, and shortly returned with a second gold 
mohur. > 
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‘ Delighted with the profit his arrack produced, the Hindoo 
drank siiaringly himself, for each time the monkey took a cup, 
a gold mohur was produced, until the man counted eight of 
these valuable coins on his palm. By this time, however, the 
monkey was comj)letely overcome by the strength of his 
potations, and lay apparently senseless before the Hindoo, 
who fancied now was his turn to mount the tree, where he 
found, on diligent search, in a hollow place, a small bag of gold 
mohurs, with which he walked off, leaving the monkey prostrate 
on the earth. 

‘ The Hindoo determined on going some distance from his 
home, in a different direction, fearing his secret treasure might 
be the means of drawing him into dilliciilties amongst the 
people of his own town, who had probably been robbed by the 
monkey at some previous period. 

‘ In the meanwhile the monkey is supposed to have recovereil 
from liis stupor, and the next morning on discovering his loss, 
he set up a horrid yell, which brought together all his fellow- 
inhabitants of the jungle ; and some neighbouring villagers saw 
an immense number of monkeys of all sorts and si/es, collected 
together in a body. The story runs that this army of monkeys 
was hcadM by the one who had recovered from his drunken fit, 
and that they marched away from the jungle in pursuit of the 
robber. 

‘ Their first march was to the adjacent village, where every 
house was visited in turn by the monkeys, without suecress ; 
no one ever venturing to obstruct or drive away the intruders, 
fearing their resentment. After which they sallied out of the 
village to the main road, iniftutely looking for footsteps, as a 
clue, on the sandy pathway ; and by this means discovering the 
track of the Hindoo, they pursued the road they had entered 
throughout the day and night. Early in the morning of the 
following day, the monkeys advanced to the serai (inn, or 
halting place for travellers) soon after the Hindoo himself had 
quitted it, who had actually sojourned there the previous 
night. 

‘ On the road, when the horde of monkeys met any traveller, 
he was detained by them until the chief of them had scrutinized 
his featiireSf and he was then liberated on finding he was not 
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the person they were in pursuit of. After having inarched 
nearly forty miles from their home, they entered one of the 
halting places for travellers, where the Hindoo was resting 
after his day’s journey. 

‘ The monkey having recognized the robber, immediately 
grasped him by the arm, and others entering, the frightened 
robber was searched, the purse discovered in his wrapper, 
which the chief monkey angrily seized, and then counted over 
its contents, piece by piece. This done, finding the number 
correct, the monkey selected eight pieces, and threw them 
towards the Hindoo ; and distributing the remaining number 
of gold mohurs amongst the monkeys, who placed each his coin 
in the hollow of his cheek, the whole body retired from the 
serai to retrace their steps to the jungle.’ 
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The Soofics. — Opinion of the Musaulmauns concerning Solomon. — ^The 
Ood-ood. — Description of the Soofies and their sect. — Regarded with 
great reverence. — ^Their protracted fasts. — Their opinion esteemed 
by the Natives. — Instance of the truth of their predictions. — ^The 
Saalik and Majoob Soofics. — ^The x)octs Haafiz and Saadie. — Character 
and attainments of Saadie. — His ‘ Goolistaun — ^Anecdotes descrip- 
tive of the origin of that work. — ^Farther remarks on the character 
and history of Saadie. — Interesting anecdotes illustrative of his virtues 
and the distinguishing characteristics of the Soofics. 

Tiik life of King Solomon, with all his acts, is the subject of 
many an author’s pen, both in the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages ; consc<picntly the learned Mussulniauns of Ilindoo- 
staun are intimately acquainted with his virtues, his talent, 
and the favour with which he was visited by the great goodness 
of the Almighty. In the course of my sojourn amongst them, 
I have heard many remarkable and some interesting anecdotes 
relating to Solomon, which the learned men assure me arc 
drawn from sources of unquestionable authority. 

They alFirm that the wisdom of Solomon not only enabled 
him to search into the most hidden thoughts of men, and 
to hold converse with them in their respective languages, but 
that the gift extended even to the whole brute creation ; by 
which means he could hold unlimited converse, not only with 
the animate, as birds, beasts, and fish, but with inanimate 
objects, as shrubs, trees, and, indeed, the whole tribe of vege- 
table nature ; and, further, that he was permitted to discern 
and control aerial spirits, as demons, genii, &c. 

The pretty bird, known in India by the name of Ood-ood,^ 
is much regarded by the Mussulmauns, as by their tradition 

•« 

* Hudhiidy the lapwing, hoopoe. In the Konln (xxvii. 20, with Sale’s 
note) the bird is described as carrying a letter from Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba. On another occasion, when Solomon was lost in the desert, 
he sent it to procure for him water for ablution. 
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this bird was the hurkaarah of King Solomon ; and entrusted 
with liis most important commissions whenever he required 
intelligence to be conveyed to or from a far distant place, 
because he could place greater confidence in the veracity of 
this bird, and rely on more certain dispatch, than when en- 
trusting his commands to the most worthy of his men servants. 

The ood-ood is beautifully formed, has a variegated plumage 
of black, yellow, and white, with a high tuft of feathers on 
its liead, through which is a spear of long feathers protruding 
directly across the head for several inches, and is of the 
woodpecker species. The princes, Nuwaubs, and nobility of 
Hindoostaiin, keep hurkaarahs for the purpose of conveying 
and obtaining intelligence, who arc distinguished by a short 
spear, with a tuft of silk or worsted about the middle of the 
liandlc, and the tail of the ood-ood in the front of their turban, 
to remind them of this bird, which they are expected to imitate 
both in dispatch and fidelity. I am told, these men (from tlieir 
early training) are enabled to run from fifty to sixty miles 
bare-footed, and return the same distance without halting 
on the same day. 

( The religious devotees of the Mussulmaun persuasion, who 
are denominated Sooiies,^ are conjectured, by many to havt^ 
a similar gift with Solomon of understanding the thoughts 
of other men. By some it is imagined tliat Solomon was the 
first Soofie ; by others, that AH, the husband of Fatima, 
imparted the knowledge of that mystery which constitutes 
the real Soofie. I am acquainted with some Natives who 
designate the Soofies ‘ Freemasons but I imagine this to be 
rather on account of botii possessing a secret, than for any simi- 
larity in other respects, between the two ord(TS of people, i 

My business, however, is to describe. The Soofies then are, 
as far as I can comprehend, strictly religious men, who have 
forsaken entirely all attachment to earthly things, in their 

^ The term suft, derived froirr ‘ wool % in allusion to the garments 
worn by them, was applied in the second century of Islam to men or 
women who ado})ted the ascetic or quietistic way of life. See Hughes, 
Dictio7iarij of Islam^ (>08 ff.-: T>. B. Macdonald, The Development of 
Muslim Theology y 1903 : E. Q. Browne, A Year Amongst the Persians^ 
1893. 
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adoration of the one supreme God. They are sometimes 
found dwelling in the midst of a populous city, yet, even there 
they are wliolly dctaclicd from the world, in heart, soul, and 
mind, exercising themselves in constant adoration of, and 
application to God ; occasionally shutting themselves up 
for several weeks together in a hut of mud, thatched witli 
coarse grass, with scarce siifricicnt provision to support the 
smallest living animal, and water barely enough to moisten 
their parched lips during the weeks thus devoted to solitary 
retirement and prayer. 

When these recluses can no longer support their self- 
inflicted privation, they open the door of their hut, a signal 
anxiously watched for by such persons as have a desire to 
meet the eye of the holy man, of whom they would inquire 
on some (to tluan) interesting matter ; probably regarding 
tlieir future prospects in the world, the cause of the ill-health 
and j)rospccts of recovery of a diseased member of their family, 
or any like subject of interest to the inquirer. 

1'Jic Soofie, I am told, docs not apj)rovc of being thus teased 
by the importunities of the thronging crowd, who beset his 
threshold the instant his door is heard to open. Being weak 
in body,^pfter tlic fatigue of a x>rotracte<l fast of weeks together, 
his replies to the cpiestions (preferred always with remarkable 
humility) are brief and prompt ; and tlie Natives assure me 
dependence may always be placed on the good Soolie’s reply 
being strictly the words of truth. On this account, even 
if the oracle’s reply disappoint the hopes of the questioner, 
he retires without a murmur, for then he knows the worst of 
his calamity, and if God or/,lcrs it so, he must not complain, 
because Infinite Wisdom cannot err, and the holy man will 
assuredly speak the truth. 

The practice so long prevailing in Europe of visiting the 
cunning man, to have the hidden mysteries of fate solved, 
occurred to my recollection when I first heard of this custom 
in India. 

" Will my son return from his travels (luring my lifetime ? ’ — 
was the iiupiiry of a truly religious man, whom I knew very 
intimately, to one of the professed Soofie class, on his emerging 
from his hut. The reply was as follows : — ‘ Go home ! — be 
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happy ; — comfort your heart ; — ^he is coming ! ’ By a singular 
coincidence it happened, that the following day’s daak pro- 
duced a letter, announcing to him that his son was on his way 
returning to his home and his father, who had for some years 
despaired of ever again seeing his son in this life. 

It is needless to say, that the veneration shown to this Soofic 
was much increased by the singular coincidence, because the 
person who consulted him was a man of remarkable probity, 
and not given to indulge in idle conversations with the worldly- 
minded of that city. 

There are many men in this country, 1 am told, who make 
Soofieism their profession, but who are in reality hypocrites 
to the world, and their Maker ; actuated sometimes by the 
love of applause from the multitude, but oftener, I am assured, 
by mercenary motives. A Soofie enjoying public favour may, 
if he choose, command any man’s wealth who gives credit 
to his supposed power. All men pay a marked deference to 
his holy character, and few would have the temerity to withhold 
the desired sum, however inconvenient to bestow, should the 
demand be made by one professing to be a Soofie. 

The real Soofie is, however, a very different character, 
and an object of deserved veneration, if only for th« virtue 
of perfect content with which his humble mind is endued : 
respect cannot be withheld by the reflecting part of the world, 
when contemplating a fellow-creature (even of a different 
faith) whose life is passed in sincere devotion to God, and 
strictly conforming to the faith he has embraced. My Native 
friends inform me, — and many reprobate the notion, — that 
the Soofics believe they resolve inV> the Divine essence when 
their souls are purified from the animal propensities of this 
life by severe privations, fervent and continual prayer, 
watchings, resisting temptations, and profound meditation 
in solitude. When they have acquired the perfection they aim 
at, and are really and truly the perfect Soofie, they rarely 
quit the hut they have first •selected for their retirement, and 
into which no one ever altempts to intrude, without the Soofie 
commands it. He enjoys the universal respect and veneration 
of all classes of people ; lie has no worldly rewards to bestow, 
yet there are servants always ready to do him any kindness, 

MEKTJ AEI % 
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amongst the number of his admirers who flock to catch but 
a glimpse of the holy man, and fancy themselves better when 
but the light of his countenance has beamed upon them. 
Proudly pre-eminent, in his own eyes, is the one amongst the 
multitude who may be so far honoured as to be allowed to 
place a platter of food before the Soofie, wlien the imperative 
demands of Nature prevail over his self-inflicted abstinence. 

Some Soofies shut themsc^lves in their hut for a few days, 
and others for weeks together, withoiit seeing or being seen by 
a human being. Their general clothing is simply a wrapper of 
calico, and their only furniture a coarse mat. They are said 
to be .alike insensible to heat or cold, so entirely are their 
hearts weaned from tlie indulgence of earthly comforts. 

I must explain, however, that there are two classes of the 
professedly devout Soofies, viz. the Saalik, and the Majoob.i 
The true Saalik Soofies are those who give up the world and 
its allurements, abstain from all sensual enjoyments, rarely 
associate with their fellow-men, devote themselves entirely 
to their Creator, and are insensible to any other enjoyments 
but such as they derive from their devotional exercises. 

The Majoob Soofies have no established home nor earthly 
possessjf)ns ; they drink wine and SY)irits freely, when they 
can obtain them. Many people suppose this class have lost 
the possession of tlieir reason, and make excuse for their depar- 
ture from the law on that score. Both classes are neverthe- 
less in great respect, because the latter are not deemed guilty 
of breaking the law, since they arc supposed to be insensible 
of their actions whilst indulging in the forbidden juice of the 
grape. 

Haafiz,2 the celebrated poet of Persia, it is related, was a 
Soofie of the Majoob class, he lived without a thought of 
providing for future exigencies, accepted the offerings of food 
from his neighbour, drank wine freely when offered to him, 

^ If a Sufi becomes, by devotion, attracted to God, he is called Salik4~ 
majzuh, ‘ an attracted devotee ’ : if ho practises complete devotion, 
but is not influenced by the special attraction of God, he is called Salik, 

‘ a devotee ’ (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 612 : Jaflur Shurreef, Qanoon 
e-lslatn, 197). 

“ See p. 255. 
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and slept under any shed or hovel he met with, as contented 
as if he was in the palace of a king. 

Saadie,^ the Persian poet, was, during the latter years 
of his life, a Saalik Soofie of the most perfect kind. Many of 
the inspirations of his pen, however, were written in that 
part of his life which was devoted to the world and its en- 
joyments ; yet most of these indicate purity of thought in 
a remarkable degree. Saadie’s life was subject to the most 
extraordinary vicissitudes ; he possessed an independent mind, 
scorning every allurement of wealth wliich might tend to 
shackle his principles. He is said to have repeatedly rejected 
offers of patronage and pecuniary assistance from many 
noblemen, whilst he still loved the world’s enticements, de- 
claring he never could submit to confine himself to attendance 
on an earthly master for any lengthened period. His wit, 
pleasing de[)ortment, and polite manners, together with the 
amiable qualities of his heart, rendered him a general favourite, 
and they who could boast most intimacy with Saadic were 
the most honoured by the world ; for, though but the poor 
Saadie, he shed a lustre over the assemblies of the great and 
noble in birth or station, by his brilliant mind. 

The ‘ Goolistaun ’ ^ of Saadie has been so often eulogized, 
as to render it unnecessary for me to add a single word in 
commendation of its style and morality ; but I will here take 
leave to insert an anecdote translated for me by my husband, 
in allusion to the incident which prompted Saadie to write 
that work, under the title of ‘ Goolistaun ’ (Garden of Roses). 
I will also here remark, that in the principal cities of Persia, 
the Mussulmauns of that age were not equally rigid in their 
observance of the law interdicting fiie use of fermented liquors, 
as arc those of the present day in Ilindoostaun. Many young 
men among the higher orders indulged freely in the ‘ life- 
inspiring draught as they were wont to call the juice of the 
grape. 

‘ Shiraaz was the abode ^and the presumptive birth-place 
of Saadie. In his early'years he was led by a love of society 
to depart from the rigid customs of his forefathers, and with 
the wild youth of his acquaintance to indulge freely in nightly 
* Sco p. 255. Oiilistan. 
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potations of the forbidden juice of the grape. He had long 
delighted his friends and favourites by sharing in their noctur- 
nal revels, and adding by his wit and pleasantry to the mirthful 
moments as they flew by unheeded. 

‘ At a particular season of the year, a convivial party were 
accustomed to assemble in a garden of roses, from midnight 
to the rising suii, to indidge in the luxury of wine during tliat 
refreshing season ; as to receive the first scent from the 
opening roses as tlicy expand with the dawn of the morning, 
constituted a delight, proverbially intoxicating, amongst the 
sons of Persia. Saadie composed many airs for the occasion, 
and gifted by Nature with a voice equalled only by his wit, 
he sang them with a melody so sweet as to render liim almost 
the idol of his companions. 

‘ At one of these seasons of enjoyment, the festival was 
prepared by his circle of friends as usual, but Saadie delayed 
his visit. The whole party were lost in surprise and regret 
at an absence as unexpected as de^^lored. Some time was 
passed in fruitless conjecture on the cause of his delay, and 
at last it was agreed that a deputation from his well-beloved 
associates should go in quest of their favourite. They accord- 
ingly w^nt, and knocked at the door of his room, which they 
found was securely fastened within. The poet inquired “Who 
is it that disturbs my repose, at this hour, when all good subjects 
of the King should be at rest V ” — “ Why, Saadie, Saadie ! they 
replied, “ it is your friends and associates, your favourites ! — 
liave you forgotten our enjoyments and this season of bliss ? 
Come, come, open the door, Saadie ! away with us ! our revels 
awJiit your presence. Nothing gives enjoyment to our party 
until you add your smiles to our mirth.'" 

‘ Let me alone,” replied Saadie “ enjoy your pastime, 
if such it be to ye ; but for me, I am heartily ashamed of my 
late wanton pursuits. I have resolved on mending my ways, 
whilst yet I have time ; and be ye also wise, my friends ; 
follow Saadie' s example. Go hon>e to your beds, and fors.ake 
the sinful habits of the world ! ” 

‘ “ Why Saadie, what ailetll thee ! art thou mad ? — or 
has the stiidy of philosophy drawn thee from thy forim^r self, 
whilst yet thine hairs arc jet with youth ? These reflections 
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of thine will suit us all far better •when time hath frosted 
our beards. Come, come, Saadic, away with us ! let not the 
precious moments escape in this unprofitable converse. You 
must come, Saadic ; our hearts will break without you ! ” 

‘ ‘‘ Nay, nay,” responded Saadie, ‘‘ my conscience smites 
me that I have erred too long. It suits not my i)resent temper 
to join in your mirth.” — “ Open the door to us at any rate,” 
sounded from the many voices without ; “ speak to us face 
to face, our dear and well-beloved friend ! let us have admission, 
and we will argue the subject coolly.” — Saadie’s good-nature 
could not resist the appeal, the door was unbarred, and the 
young men entered in a body. 

‘ “ VVe have all wickedly broken the law of the faitliful,” 
said Saadic to his guests; and he tried to reason with his 
unreasonable favourites, who, on tlieir part, used raillery, 
bantering, argument, and every power of speech, to turn 
Saadie from his steady purpose of now fulhlling the law he 
had wilfully violated. They elTected nothing in moving him 
from his purpose, until one of the young men, to whom Saadie 
was much attached, si)oke tenderly to him of the affection 
both himself and friends entertained for him, adding, ” It is 
written in our law, that if a Mussulmaun be guilty ot'*any sin, 
however great, (and all kinds of sin are therein cuiiincratcd), 
and he afterwards sincerely repents before God, with fasting 
and prayer, his sins shall be forgiven. Now you, Saadie, 
who arc dcei)ly versed in the way of wisdom, and better 
accpiainted with the words of the Khoraun than any other 
man on eartii, tell me, is there in that holy book a promise 
made of forgiveness for that nuiit who breaks the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures ? With us there are many hearts so 
devotedly attached to you, that must assuredly burst the 
bonds of life by your complete ami sudden desertion of them, 
so that not one sin but many shall be hurled by their deaths 
on your conscience, to be atoned for liow you may.” 

‘ Saadie loved them ail too dearly to resist tlieir persevering 
proofs of affection, and he suffered himself, after a little more 
argument, to be led forth to the scene of their revels, where, 
however, he argued strongly on the impropriety of their habits 
and refused to be tempted by the alluring wine.# lie then 
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promised to prepare for 'them a never-fading garden of roses 
wliich should last witli the world ; every leaf of which, if 
plucked with attention, should create a greater and more 
lasting bliss about their hearts than the best wine of Shiraaz, 
or the most refined aromatic had hitherto conveyed to their 
sensual appetites.’ 

After the evening in question, Saadie abstained from all 
participation in the revels of his friends, and devoted his 
hours to retirement that he might accomplish the ‘ Gooli- 
staun ’ he had x>ledgcd himself to cultivate for their more 
substantial benefit and perpetual enjoyment. The simplicity, 
elegance, purity of style, and moral precepts conveyed in 
this work, prove the author to have been worthy the respect 
with which his name has been reverenced through all ages, 
and to this day, by the virtuously disposed his work is read 
with unabated interest. 

Saadie did not remain very long at Shiraaz after his con- 
version, nor did he settle any where for any long period. The 
Persian writers assert that he disliked the importunities of the 
world, which, sensible of his merits as a poet and companion, 
constantly urged him to associate with them, lie, therefore, 
lived a Vandering life for many years, carefully concealing 
his name, which had then become so celebrated by his writings, 
that even beyond the boundaries of Persia his fame was 
known. 

As his manner of life was simple, his wants were few ; he 
depended solely on the care of Divine Providence for his 
daily meal, avoiding every thing like laying by from to-day’s 
produce for the morrow’s’ sustenance. He considered that 
provision alone acceptable, which the bounty of Divine 
Providence daily provided for his need, by disposing the 
hearts of others to tender a suitable supply. In fact, he is 
said to have been of opinion that the store laid up by men 
for future exigencies lessened the^ delightful feeling of depen- 
dance on the bounty of God, who fuileth not, day by day, 
to provide for the birds and beasts of the forest with equal 
care as for the prince on his throne ; he would say, ‘ I shall 
be tempted to forget from whom my bread is received, if 
I have coins in my purse to purchase from the vender. Sweet 
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is the daily bread granted to iny pj^ayers and dependance on 
the sole Giver of all good ! ’ 

To illustrate tlie necessity of perfect content, he relates, 
in his writings, the following interesting anecdote : — 

‘ I was once travelling on foot, where the roads were rugged, 
iiiy shoes worn out, and iny feet cut by the stones. 1 was 
desirous of pursuing my journey quickly, and secretly mourned 
that my feet pained me, and that my shoes were now rendered 
useless ; often wishing, as I stepped with caution, that I 
possessed the means of replenishing these articles so useful 
to a traveller. 

" With these feelings of dissatisfaction, I approached the 
spot where a poor beggar was seated, who, by some calan)ity, 
had been deprived of both his feet. 1 viewed this sad object 
with much commiseration, for he was dependant on the kind- 
ness of his fellow-beggars to convey him daily to that public 
spot, where the i)assiiig traveller, seeing Jiis misery, might 
be induced to bestow upon him a few coins to provide for his 
subsistence. Alas ! alas I ” said 1, “ how have I suflercd 
my mind to be disturbed because my feet pained me, and were 
shoeless. Ungrateful being that I am ! rather ought I to 
rejoice with an humble heart, that my gracious ^enefactor 
halli granted me the blessing of feet, and sound liealtli. Never 
let me again murmur or repine for the absence of a luxury, 
whilst my real wants are amply supplied.” ’ 

One of my objects in detailing the anecdotes of Saadie in 
this place, is to give a more correct idea of the Soofie character 
of that particular class called Saalik, to which he ultimately 
belonged. ^ 

The next translation from the life of Saadie will show 
how beautifully his M*cll-tempercd sj^irit soared above those 
dilliculties which the common mind would have sunk under. 
His fame, his superior manners, were of tluit rare kind, that 
distance from his birth-place could be no obstacle to his 
making friends, if he chose to disclose his name in any city 
of Asia. 

I have no dates to guide rhe in ]>lacing the several anecdotes 
in their proper order ; ^this, however, will be excused, as I do 
not pretend to give his history. 
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‘ On one occasion, Saadie was journeying on foot, and being 
overtaken by the Arabs, ]|who, or a party of, it may be pre- 
sumed, were at war with Persia), he was taken prisoner, and 
conveyed by them, with many others, to Aleppo. The prisoners, 
as they arrived, were all devoted to the public works (fortify- 
ing the city), and obliged to labour according to their ability. 

‘ Saadie, unused to any branch of mechanical labour, could 
only be employed in conveying mortar to the more scientific 
workmen. For many months he laboured in this way, degrad- 
ing as the employment was, without a murmur, or a desire 
that his fate had been otherway s ordained. Hundreds of men 
then living in Aleppo would have been proud of the honour 
and the good name they must have acquired from the world, 
by delivering the Poet from his thraldom, had they known 
he was amongst them, a slave to the Arabs ; for Saadie was 
revered as a saint by those who had either read his works, 
or heard of his name, extolled as it was for his virtues. But 
Saadie placed his trust in God alone, and his confidence 
never for an instant forsook him ; he kept his name concealed 
from all around him, laboured as commanded, and was con- 
tented. 

‘ Many months of degrading servitude had ]>asscd by, 
when one* day, it so happened that a rich Jew merchant, who 
had formerly lived at Shiraaz, and there had been honoured 
by the regard of the idolized Saadie, visited Aleppo, on 
his mercantile concerns. Curiosity led him to survey the 
improvements going on in the city ; and passing the ^j)ot 
where Saadie was then presenting his load of mortar to the 
mason, he thought he recognized the Poet, yet deemed it 
impossible that he should be engaged in so degrading an 
employment, who was the object of universal veneration in 
Persia. Still the likeness to his former friend was so striking, 
that he felt no trifling degree of i>lcasure, whilst contemplating 
those features whose resemblance recalled the image of that 
holy man who was so dear to liim,<iand brought back to his 
recollection many delightful hours of friendly converse, which 
at Shiraaz had cheated time of its^vcight, and left impressions 
on his heart to profit by during life. 

‘ “ I will talk with this man,” thought the Jew ; “ surely 
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he must be related to my friend the face, the form, the 
graceful manner, and even in that rude garb and occupation, 
he so strongly resembles my friend, that I cannot doubt he 
must be of the same kindred.” 

‘Drawing near to Saadie, the Jew accosted him with, 
“ Who arc you, friend, — and whence do you come V ” Saadie's 
voice dispelled every doubt of the Jew, tlicir eyes met, and 
in a few seconds they were clasped in each other’s warm 
embrace, the Jew lamenting, in terms of warm sympathy, 
the degradation of tlie immortalized ])oet, and sainted man ; 
whilst he in turn checked his friend’s murmurings, by expressing 
Ids conviction that the wisdom of God knew best how to lead 
his confiding servants to himself, declaring his present occu- 
pation did not render him discontented. 

‘ The Jew went without delay to the superinteiidant of 
tlie public works, and inquired the sum lie would be willing 
to receive in lieu of the labourer whom he desired to purchase, 
carefully avoiding the name of Saadie lest the ransom sliould 
be proportioned to the real value of such a slave. The man 
agreed to take one hundred and ten pieces of silver (each in 
value half a dollar). Tlie sum was promptly paid, and the 
Jew rccciv^cd an order to take away his purchase when and 
wJicrcvcr he pleased. He lost no time in jiossessing himself 
of his treasured friend, conveyed him to the city, where he 
clothed him in apparel better suited to his friend, and on the 
same day Saadie accompanied the benevolent Israelite to his 
country residence, some miles distant from the city of Aleppo. 

‘ Arrived here, Saadie enjoyed uninterrupted peace of mind 
for a long season, his heart bounding with gratitude to God, 
who had, he felt assured, worked out his deliverance from 
slavery and its consequences ; and as may be sujiposed 
from such a heart, Saadie was truly sensible of the benevolent 
Jew’s kindness, with whom he was constrained to remain 
a considerable time, for the Jew indeed loved him as a brother, 
and always grieved at the Aarc probability that they might 
ever again be separated ; and desiring to secure his continu- 
ance with him during their joint lives, he proposed that 
Saadie should accept his only daughter in marriage with a 
handsome dowTy. 
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‘ Saadie resisted his friend’s offer for some time, using 
arguments which, instead of altering his friend’s purpose, 
only strengthened the desire to secure this amiable man as 
the husband of his daughter. Saadie assured him he was 
sensible of the offence his friend might give to the opinions 
of liis people, by the proposal of uniting his daughter to a man 
of another faith, and that their j^rejudices would bring innu- 
merable evils on his good name by such an alliance. "‘No,” 
said Saadie, I cannot consent to such a measure. I have 
already been a great trouble to you, if not a burden ; let me 
depart, for I cannot consent to draw down on the head of 
my friend the censures of his tribe, and, perhaps, in after-time, 
disappointments. 1 have, indeed, no desire to marry ; my 
heart and mind arc otherway s engaged.” 

‘ Tiic friends often discussed the subject ere Saadie gave 
way to tile earnest solicitations of the Jew, to whose happiness 
the grateful heart of Saadie was about to be sacriliced when 
he reluctantly consented to become the husband of the young 
Jewess. The marriage ceremony was performed according 
to the Jewish rites, when Saadie was overpowered with the 
caresses and munificence of his friend and father-in-law. 

‘ A ^ery short season of domestic peace resulted to him 
from the alliance. The young lady had been spoiled by the 
over-indulgence of her doating parent, her errors of temper 
and mind having never been corrected. Proud, vindictive, 
and arrogant, she played the part of tyrant to her meek and 
faultless husband. She strove to rouse his temper by taunts, 
revilings, and indignities that required more than mortal 
nature to withstand replying to, or bear with composure. 

" Still Saadie went on suffering in silence ; although the 
trials lie had to endure undcrmirf«?d his health, he never 
allowed her father to know the misery he had entailed on 
himself by this compliance with his well-meant wishes ; nor 
was the secret cause of his altered apjiearaiiee suspected by 
the kind-hearted Jew, until by cbmrpon report his daughter’s 
base behaviour was disclosed to the wretched father, who 
grieved for the misfortunes he had innocently prepared for 
the friend of his heart. 

‘ Saadj^e, it is said, entreated the good Jew to allow of a 
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divorce from the Jewess, whieh, ho^yever, was not agreed to ; 
and when his sufferings had so increased that his tranquillity 
was destroyed, fearing the loss of reason would follow, he 
fled from Alepi)o in disguise and retraced his steps to Shiraaz, 
where in solitude his peace of mind was again restored, for 
there he could converse with his merciful Creator and Protector 
uninterrupted by the strife of tongues.’ 
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Reflections on modern Hindoos. — ^Anecdotes of Shah ood Dowlah and 
Mecr Nizaam. 

My last Letter introduced the Soofies to your notice, the 
present shall convey a further account of some of these re- 
markable characters who have obtained so great celebrity 
among the Mussulmauns of India, as to form the subjects 
of daily conversation. I have heard some rigid Mussulmauns 
declare they discredit the mysterious knowledge a Soolie 
is said to possess, yet the same persons confess themselves 
staggered by the siiigidar circumstances attending the practice 
of Soofij^s living in their vicinity, Avhich they have either 
witnessed or heard related by men whose veracity they cannot 
doubt ; amongst the number I may (juote an intimate acquain- 
tance of my husband’s, a very venerable Syaad of Lucknow, 
who relates an anecdote of Saalik Soohes, which I will here 
introduce. 

‘ Mecr Eloy Bauxh,i a Mussulmaun of distinguished piety, 
who has devoted a long life4;o the service of God, and in doing 
good to his fellow-men, tells me, that bemg curious to witness 
the effect of an assembly of Saalik Soothes, he went with a jiarty 
of friends, all equally disposed with himself to be amused by 
the eccentricities of the Soofies, whose practice they ridiculed 
as at least absurd, — to speak in no harsher terms of their 
pretended supernatural gifts. 

‘ This assembly consisted of more tlian a hundred persons, 
who by agreement met at a lar^e hall in the city of Lucknow, 
for the purpose of “ remembering the period of absence ”, 

^ Mir Hah! Bakhsb. 
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as they term the death of a highly revered Soofie of their 
particular class. The room being large, and free admittance 
allowed to all persons choosing to attend the assembly, Mecr 
Eloy Bauxh and his party entered, and seated themselves in 
a convenient place for tlie more strict scniiiny of the passing 
scene. 

‘ The service for tlie occasion began with a solemn strain 
by the musical performers, when one of the inspired Soofies 
commenced singing in a voice of remarkable melody. The 
subject was a hymn of praise to the great Creator, most im- 
pressively composed in the Persian language. Whilst the 
Soofie was singing, one of the elders in particular, — though 
all seemed sensibly affected by the strain, — rose from his 
seat, in what the Soofies themselves call, “ the condition 
changed,’- which signifies, by what I could learn, a religious 
ecstasy. This person joined in the same melody which the 
other Soofie had begun, ami at the same time accompanied 
the music by capering and sobbing in the wildest manner 
imaginable. His example had the effect of exciting all the 
Soofies on whom his eyes were cast to rise also and join him 
in the hymn and dance. 

‘ The singularity of this scene seemed, to Mecr Eloy Bauxh 
and his party, so ludicrous that they could not refrain from 
laughing in an audible manner, wliicli attracted the attention 
of the principal Soofie eng^iged in the dance, who cast his eyes 
upon the merry j>arty, not, however, apjiarently in anger. 
Strange as he confesses it to be, — and even now it seems 
more like a dream than a reality, — at the moment he met the 
eye of the Soofie, there was an insVint glow of pure happiness 
on his heart, a sensation of fervent love to God, which he had 
never before felt, in his most devout moments of prayer and 
praise ; his companions were similarly affected, their eyes 
filled with tears, their very souls seemed elevated from earth 
to heaven in the rapture of their songs of adoration, which 
burst forth from their lipstin unison with the whole Soofie 
assemblage. 

‘ Before they had finisheif their song of praise, which 
lasted a considerable tiine, the chief of the Soofie party sunk 
exhausted on the carpet, w'hilst the extraordinary display 
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of devotion continued iy full force on the whole assembly, 
whether Soofics or mere visitors, for many minutes after the 
principal devotee had fallen to the floor. Water was then 
procured, and animation gradually returned to the poor 
exhausted devotee, but with considerable delay. Meer Eloy 
Baiixh says he waited until the Soofic was perfectly restored 
to sense, and saw him taken to his place of abode ; he then 
returned to his own home to meditate on the events of a day 
he never can forget.’ 

Soofeism, it appears, (by the accounts I have received,) 
is a mystery ; the secret of which can only be imparted by 
the professor to such persons as have been prepared for its 
reception, by a course of religious instruction. No one can 
be initiated into the mystery who has not first renounced all 
worldly vanities and ambitious projects — who is not sincerely 
repentant of past offences — ^who has not acquired perfect 
humility of heart, and an entire resignation to the Divine 
Will — a lively faith in God, and a firm determination to love 
and serve Him, from a conviction, ‘ That God alone is worthy 
to be served, loved, and worshipped by His creatures.’ Thus 
prepared, the person is to receive instruction from a Calipha, 
(head oi; leader of the Soofics), who directs the pupil in certain 
exercises of the heart, which constitute the secrets of their 
profession. What these exercises are, I am not competent 
to give an opinion, but judging by the way a real Soofie 
conducts himself, it may be presumed his practices are purely 
religious ; for I am assured that he is devoted to all good 
ways ; that he carefully avoids worldly vanities, and every 
species of temptation and ;j.lluring gratification of the senses ; 
that he is incessant in prayer, and in fasting severe ; free 
from all prejudice, as regards the belief or persuasion of other 
men, so long as they worship God alone ; regarding all mankind 
as brothers, himself the humblest of the race ; claiming no 
merit for the ascendancy he has acquired over earthly wishes, 
he gives glory alone to God, whom he loves and worships. 

All the Durweish are of the Mussulmaun persuasion. Many 
are devout Durweish, who afie, nevertheless, unacquainted 
with the mystery of Soofeism ; and, to use their own words, 
(by which the Natives distinguish them), ‘ Every real Soofie 
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is undoubtedly a Durweish, but all Diirweishes are not Soofies,’ 
although their lives may be devoteci much in the same holy 
way, both in the practice of religion and abstinence from 
worldly enjoyments ; and if the writers on these subjects 
may be believed, many wonderful cures have been effected 
by the prayers of the devout Durweish. 

There are some pretenders, I am told, who put themselves 
forth to the world in the character of a Durweish, who are not, 
in fact, entitled to the appellation, — ^Ivypocritical devotees, 
who wear the outward garb of humility, without the feeling 
of that inward virtue which is the characteristic principle 
of the true Durweish. The distinction between the real and 
the pretended Durweish, may be illustrated by the following 
anecdote which I have received from the moutli of Meer 
Hadjee Shaah : — 

‘ In the last century,’ he says, ‘ there lived at or near Delhi, 
a very pure-minded Durweish, named Shah Sherif ood deen 
Mah-mood,^ (he was known in his latter years by several of 
my aged acquaintance at Lucknow, and his son and grandson 
both lived, at different periods, in that city). This person 
forsook the world whilst in the prime of manhood, and devoted 
himself to prayer, fasting, and good deeds. He was esteemed 
the most humble-minded of human beings, and his devotion 
to his Maker sincere and ardent. His principal abode was 
Delhi, where his wife and children also resided, to whom he 
was tenderly attached ; yet so tempered were his affections, 
that he never allowed any earthly endearments to interfere 
with his devotions, or to separate him from his love to his 
Creator. ^ 

‘ It was announced by the Soofies and Durweish, that on 
a certain day a festival ^r assembly of holy men would meet 
for the service of God, at the Jummah musjud * (Friday 
mosque), situated in the city of Delhi. 

‘ Shah Sherif ood deen was disposed to attend the meeting, 
which consisted of the hea^s or superiors of several classes 
of the religious, with tlieir disciples and followers. At this 
meeting, as was expected, were Assembled the Soofies, Durweish, 

^ Shah Sharif- ud-dlii, Mahmud. 

“ .Tame’ Masjid, the Congregational mosque. 
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and religions mendicants of all ranks and conditions, from those 
clothed in gold-cloth ana brocade, down to the almost naked 
Faakeer ; ^ and amongst the latter number may be classed 
the humble-minded Shah Sherif ood deen. A small wrapper 
girt about his loins by a girdle of black wool synin into small 
ropes, and a similar article wound round his head, with a coarse 
white sheet over his shoulders for his summer apparel ; and 
a black blanket to shelter his naked limbs from the cold winter, 
formed his sole wardrobe. 

‘ This holy man took his station in the most humble spot 
of the assembly, “ sitting amongst the shoes ” of the more 
esteemed or more aspiring personages. As there was nothing 
remarkable in liis apy)earancc, he remained unobserved, or 
unnoticed by the multitude present. Many of the assembly 
ma<lc great display of their right to pre-eminence, by the 
costliness of their robes, the splendour of their ecpiipagc, and 
the number of their servants ; striving to command respect, 
if possible, by their superior external habiliments. 

‘ This meeting had been convened to celebrate the deatli 
of one of their order, which had occurred some years prior. 
After prayers had been read, suited to the occasion, a poor 
man, whose very appearance might excite compassion, ad- 
dressed the heads of the <lcvotees with folded bands, beseeching 
tlieni, who were accounted so truly holy in their lives, to offer 
up a prayer for him who had so long suffered severe affliction, 
by reason of Jiis neck and face being drawn awry, from a para- 
lytic attack, or some like calamity. The sufferer said, ‘‘ I am 
a poor merchant, and have a large family dependant altogether 
on my personal exertions fpr support ; but, alas ! this illness 
prevents me from attending to the business of life, I am 
wasting both in body and in substance through this grievous 
affliction.-’ 

^ The sick man's address was heard by the wliole assembly 
in silence ; many present, both Soofies and Durweish, were 
really pious men, and were williVjg to allow the person who 
seemed to be tlie head of this assembly, to intercede in behalf 
of the sufferer. To him they all looked, expecting he would 
commence a prayer in wdiich they might join ; but he, it is 
^ Farpr, a poor man, one poor in the sight of GocL 
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suspected, conscious of his oami duplicity in assuming only 
the character of a Soofie without llie virtues, was anxious 
to dismiss the supplicant, with a promise that prayer should 
certainly be made for him in private, adding, “ This is not a 
proper season for your application ; it is disrespectful to 
disturb our meeting with your requests ; we came not here 
to listen to your importunities, but on more important busi- 
ness.” 

‘ True, my I^ord,” answered the afflicted man ; ""I am 
sensible of all you say ; but, I do assure you, private prayer 
has been tried for my relief by many individuals of your holy 
profession, and I have still to mourn my calamity. I thought 
when so many holy persons were assemblcrl together, the 
united prayer — in accordance with our Propliet’s commands — 
offered up at this time, would certainly be received at the throne 
of Mercy. I entreat then, at the hands of this venerable as- 
sembly, the aid I require.” 

‘ The pretended Soofie looked haughtily on the sick man, 
and bade him retire to his home ; he should have a prayer 
offered, he might depend, but it nuist be in private. The 
sirfferer was still importunate, and urged every argument 
he could command, to induce the inexorable Soofie to allow 
the f)resent assembly to offer a prayer on the spot for his 
recovery ; but nothing he could urge availed with the proud 
Soofie, who at length grew angry even to the use of bitter 
W’ords. • 

‘ Shah Sherif ood deen observed in silence the scene before 
him ; at length he ventured (in the most respectful terms) 
to suggest to the heads of the assembly the propriety of vouch* 
sating the poor man’s request ; and hinted that, the prayer 
of some one more pure of heart than the rest might effectually 
reach the throne of Mercy in behalf of the supplicant. 

‘ “ And pray,” said the leader, rising haughtily, “ who 
gave you leave to suggest or recommend to your superiors 
in knowledge and virtue ? Is not our determination sufficient, 
that you, insignificant being ! should presume to teach us 
what we ought to do ? — you can know nothing of the Durweish’s 
powerful prayers, nor the mystery of a Soofie’s holy calling.” 

‘ “ I am, indeed, a very ignorant and unworthy creature,” 

MEEB ALI 1 
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replied Shah Sherif, “ anc^ acknowledge my great presumption 
in daring to speak before .40 many of my superiors in knowledge 
and virtue ; but we are told in our hudeeths (true speech) 
that the prayers of many hearts may prevail in a good cause, 
whilst singly offered the same prayer might fail.” The proud 
Soofic’s anger seemed to increase as the Durweish spoke ; 
lie bade him keep silence, and reviled him with many bitter 
woiyIs, which the good Shah received with his usual humility 
and forbearance. At length, the Shah looked attentively at 
the Soofie, who had thus rebuked and insulted him, and said, 
“ I will believe. Sir, you are the Soofie you aspire to be thought 
among j^our fellow-men, if you will immediately offer up 
your single prayer, by which the suffering man may be re- 
lieved ; for we know such jirayers have been answered by 
the gracious Giver of all good.” 

‘ ‘‘ What do you know of the powerful prayer of the Soofie ? ” 
replied the proud man, T suspect you to be an impostor 
in your humble exterior.” — “ No,” said the Shah, “ I am but 
a poor beggar, and a luimble, the very humblest servant of 
God.” — You pretend to much humility,” retorted the Soofie, 
suppose we see one of your miraculous works in answer to 
your praver ; it would please us to witness what 3"ou can do.” 

‘ Shah Sherif ood deen raised his eyes to Heaven, his heart 
went with his prayer, and in a dignified manner he stretched 
forth his hand towards tlic afTlicted person. The man was 
instantly restored ; then drawing his liand into a direct line 
with the proud Soofie, and pointing his finger to him, he said, 
“ What more, friend, dost thou now require of me ? The 
man’s afllietion is removed,, but the power which is delegated 
to me rests still on my finger ; command me, to whom shall 
I present it ; to you, or any one of your people ? ” 

‘ The proud Soofie hung his head abashed and confounded, 
he had not power to answ^er. The Shah observed his confusion 
and said, “ It is not well to pray for relief to one poor weak 
fellow-creature, and then to afflict smother ; to the mountain’s 
retreat, I will consign this malady.” Then shaking his hand 
as if to relieve himself from “a heavy weight, he uttered 
in a solemn tone, “ Go to the mountains ! ” and resumed that 
humble seat he had first chosen with a smile of com})osure 
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beaming on his countenance.’ TJis miracle is actually 
believed by the Natives to be true. 

Shah Sherif ood decn, say the people who knew him, spent 
the principal part of each day and night in silent prayer 
and meditation ; no one ever ventured to intrude within 
his small sanctuary, but hundreds of people would assemble 
outside the building, in front of whicli he occasionally sat 
for an hour, but scarcely ever conversed with any one of his 
visitors. During the time he was thus seated, he generally 
raised his eyes once or twice, and looked round on the faces 
of his audience. It was generally remarked, that no one could 
meet the eye of Shah Jec — that familiar apjiellation by which 
he was known — without an indescribable sensation of reveren- 
tial awe, which irresistibly compelled them to withdraw their 
eyes. The talismanic power of Shah .fee’s eyes had become 
proverbial throughout the city of Delhi. A certain Paltaan,^ 
however, of warlike appearance, a man remarkable for his 
bravery, declared amongst his associates that he would cer- 
tainly out-stare Shah .Jee, if ever they met, which he was 
resolved should be the very first oi^portunity ; he accordingly 
went with his companions at a time when this Durweish was 
expected to appear in public. • 

The Pattaan was seated on the floor with many other 
people ; wlicn the Shah issued from his sanctuary, the people 
rose to make their salaam?^ which Siiah Jee either did not, or 
would not observe, but seated himself according to his custom 
on the mat which had been spread for him ; where, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, he seemed for some time to be wliolly 
absorbed in silent meditation. A* length, raising his iiead, 
he turned his face to the long line of spectators, saluting with 
his eyes each person in the row, until he came to the Pattaan, 
who^ according to his vow, kept his large eyes fixed on the 
Durweish. Shah Jec went on with his survey, and a second 
time cast a glance along the whole line, not omitting the 
Pattaan as before, whose »gaze, his companions observed, 
was as firmly settled on the Diirweisli as at the first. A third 
time the eyes of the Shah went round the assembly and rested 
again on the Pattaan. 

^ Pathan, a frontier tribe, many of which reside in Britislj India. 

Aa2 
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Observing the immoveable eyes of their Pattaan acquain- 
tance, the visitors sniilccl at each other, and secretly gave him 
credit for a piety and pureness of heart which he was not 
before supposed to be blessed with ; ‘ How else,’ said tliey, 
‘ would he have been able to withstand the penetrating glance 
of the revered Durweish.’ Shah Jec rose from his seat, and 
retired, thus giving to the company a signal for their departure 
from the place. 

The associates of the Pattaan congratulated him on his 
success, and inquired by what stratagem he had so well 
succeeded in fulfilling his promise ; but his eyes being still 
fixed in a wild stare, he replied not to his questioners. They 
rallied him, and tried by a variety of means to dissolve In’s 
reverie ; but the Pattaan was insensible, all the boasted 
energies of his mind having forsaken him. His friends were 
now alarmed at his abstractedness, and with considerable 
difficulty removed him from the place to his own home, 
where his family received him, for the first time, with grief, 
as he was their whole stay and support, and the kind head of 
a large family. 

The Pattaan continued staring in the same state throughout 
the night and following day, talking wildly and incoherently. 
‘ The Pattaan is paid for his presumption,’ said some ; others 
recommended application to be made to the Durweish, Shah 
.Tee, who could alone remove the calamity. The wife and 
mother, with many female dependants, resolved on pleading 
his case with the benevolent Shall Jee ; but as access to him 
would be difficult, they conceived the idea of making their 
petition through the agency of the wife of the Durweish, to 
whom they accordingly went in a body at night, and related 
their distress, and the manner in which they supposed it to 
have originated, declaring, in conclusion, that as the excellent 
Durweish had been pleased to cast this affliction on their 
guardian, they must become slaves to his family, since bread 
could no longer be provided by flie labour of him who had 
hitherto been their support. 

The wife of the Durweish Comforted the women by kind 
words, desiring them to wait patiently until her dear lord 
could be spoken witfi, as she never ventured to intrude on 
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his privacy at aa improper moineiit, however urgent the 
necessity. After a few hours’ delay, passed witli impatient 
feeling by the group of petitioning females, they were at 
length repaid by the voice of Shah Jee. Ilis wife going to 
the door of his apartment, told him of tlie circumstance 
attending the l^attaan, and the distressed condition of the 
females of his family, wlio came to supi)licatc his aid in restoring 
their relative to reason ; adding, ‘ What commands will you 
be pleased to convey by me ? What remedy do you propose 
for the suffering Pattaan ? ’ 

The Durweish answered, ‘ His impure heart, then, could 
not withstand the reflected light. Well, well ! tell the poor 
women to be comforted, and as they desire to have the Pattaan 
restored to his former state, they need only purchase sojne 
sweetmeats from the bazaar, which the man being induced to 
eat, lie will speedily be restored to his wonted bodily and 
mental powers.’ 

Upon hearing the commands of Shah Jee, the women 
speedily departed, ejaculating blessings on the Durwcisli, 
his wife, and family. On their return they purchased the 
sweetmeats and presented them to the Pattaan, who devoured 
them with eagerness, and immediately afterwards hjs former 
senses returned, to the no small joy of his family circle. Tliey 
inquired of liiin, what had been the state of his feelings during 
the time he was in that ^insensible state froni which he wsls 
now liappily relieved? He replied, that the first gaze of the 
Durweish had fixed his eyes so firmly that he could by no 
means close or withdraw them from tJie object ; the second 
glance detached liis thoughts fr(>|n every (arthly vanity or 
wish ; and that the third look from tlic same holy person, 
fixed him in unspeakable joys, transports |)urc and heavenly, 
which continued until he had eaten the sweetmeats they had 
presented, with a kind intention, lie liad no doubt, but which 
nevertheless, must be ever regretted by him whilst life re- 
mained ; for no earthly j^y could be compared with that 
which he had cxjierienecd in Ids trance. 

The Durweish Shah Sherif efod deen, was asked by some one 
why he had selected tlie bazaar sweetmeats as a remedy in 
the Pattaan’ s ease ? He answered, ‘ Because I knew the man’s 
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heart was corrupt. Tlie light which had been imparted to 
Iiim could alone be reniLved by his partaking of the dirtiest 
thing mortals hold good for food, and surely there cannot 
be any thing more dirt}^ than the bazaar sweetmeats, exposed 
as they are to the flies and dust of the city ; and how filthily 
they are manufactured requires not my aid in exposing.’ 

Tiiis Durweish is said, — and believed by the good Mussul- 
man n people I have conversed with, — to have foreseen the 
hour when he should be summoned from this life into eternity ; 
and three weeks prior to the appointed time, he endeavoured 
to fortify the minds of his wife and family, to bear with resigna- 
tion that separation he had been warned should take place, 
lie assembled his alTectionate relatives on the occasion, and 
thus addressed them, ‘ My dear family, it is the will of God that 
we should part ; on such a day (mentioning the time), my soul 
will take flight from its earthly mansion. Be ye all comforted, 
and hereafter, if ye obey God’s holy law, ye sluill meet me again 
in a blessed eternity.’ 

As may be supposed, the females wept bitterly ; they were 
distressed, because the good Durweish had ever been kind, 
indulgent, alXectionatc, and tender in all the relative situations 
he held amongst them. lie tried many soothing arguments 
to comfort and console them for some hours, but without in 
the least reducing their grief, or moderating their bewailings : 
tfiey could not, and would not be comforted. 

‘ \V\dl,’ said the Durweish, ‘ since the separation I have 
predicted causes you ail so much sorrow, it would be better, 
perhaps, that we part not. I have thought of another method 
to a\’oid the pangs of separation ; I will offer my pniyers this 
night to the gracious Giver of all good, that He may be pleased 
to permit ye all to bear me company mi death.’ 

"Oh ! stay your prayer ! ’ said the wife of the Durweisli ; 
• this must not be ; for if we all die at once, who will perform 
the funeral rites, and deposit our bodies in the earth ? ’ The 
Durweish smiled at his wife’s objection, and answered, ‘ This 
is of no conse(iuenee to us, dear wife : the body may be likened 
to a garment that is thrown oW when old ; the soul having 
worn its earthly covering for a season, at the appointed time 
shakes off the perishable piece of corruption, to enter into a 
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purer state of existence. It matters not if the body have a 
burial or not ; the soul takes no co^izance of the clay it has 
quitted. Yet, if it be a matter of great consideration with 
you, be assured that many pious men and Durwcish, whose 
respect we have enjoyed in life, will not fail to give decent 
interment to the remains of those they have loved and 
respected.’ 

This for a moment baflled the wife in her argument ; but 
presentJy she persuasively urged that her daughters were all 
young, that they had as yet seen but little of this world, and 
therefore it would be cruel to take them away so soon ; they 
must desire to see more of this life ere they entered on another 
state of existence. ‘ Oh, my wife,’ said the Durweish, ‘ you 
reason badly ; this life hath no joys to be compared with those 
which the righteous man’s hopes lead liim to expect in the 
world beyond the grave. I will assuredly make my promised 
prayer, if I find a semblance of remaining grief upon se])arating 
from me at the appointed time, for our removal to perfect 
happiness.’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ was cried by all the assembled family ; ‘ do let 
us remain a little longer here, wx are not in a hurry to quit this 
world.’ — ‘ Well, well, be satisfied then,’ responded the Dur- 
weish, ' if such is your desire ; and hereafter let me not hear 
a sigh or a murmur from one of you, for my appointed time is 
drawing to a close ; if you will not accompany me, let me, at 
least, dcj>art in peace.’ 

The people who relate this (and I have heard the anecdote 
from many) add, that the Durwcish Shah Sherif ood decn 
Mah-mood died at the close of tl|^ third week, and on the day 
and hour he had predicted. 

A grandson of this DyrweisJi 1 have been writing about is still 
living in India, remarkable for a very retentive memory and 
propriety of life. I liave not met with this gentleman during 
my residence in India, but have often heard his name rnen- 
tioned with respect by Me^T Hadjec Shaah who knew him well. 
He says that this Syaad, when but a boy, learned the whole 
Khoraun by heart ^ in the sli^rt space of forty days ; he adds, 
that this person is exchiplary in his life, and in his habits and 
' Sucii a person is called Hafiz, 
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iiiaaiicrs Inimble ; that he is truly a servant of God ; rejects 
the mystic tenets of Sooftfcsm ; possesses an enlightened mind, 
and is a Moollah or Doctor of the Mussulniaun law. I have 
heard many singular anecdotes of his life, proving his disregard 
for riches, honours, and the vain pursuits of the worldly- 
minded. If I recollect right, he once was engaged in the con- 
fidential olfice of Moonshic to a highly talented gentleman at 
Fort William, from which employment he retired and took up 
his abode for some time at Lucknow ; from whence, it was 
said, he went to Hydrabaad, where, it is probable, he may still 
be found in the exercise of a religious course of life. His name 
is respected by all the good men of his own persuasion, with 
wliom I have been most intimately acquainted. 

Conceiving tlie subject may be interesting to my friends, 
I will not offer any apology for introducing to your notice a 
female character of great merit, whose death occurred during 
my residence in the vicinity of her abode. I was induced to 
make memorandums of the circumstances which brought the 
knowledge of her virtues more immediately before the public. 

Maulvec Mcer vSyaad Mahumud ^ succeeded, on the death of 
his father, in 1822, to the exalted position amongst Mussiil- 
mauus of head leader and expounder of the Mahuimidan law 
in the city of Lucknow ; he is a person of unassuming manners 
and extreme good sense, is an upright, honest-hearted, religious 
man, meriting and receiving the resyect and good opinion of 
all his countrymen ca])ablc of apjneciating the worthiness of 
his general deportment. He is esteemed the most learned 
person of the present age amongst Asiatic scholars ; and occu- 
pies Jiis time in study and (^notion, and in giving gratuitous 
instruction to youth, at stated hours, in those laws which he 
makes his own rule of life. Neither ^is the good Maulvce’s 
fame confined to the city in which he sojourns, as may be 
gathered from the following anecdote, which exhibits the up- 
right principles of this worthy man, at the same time that it 
discloses the character of a very amvible female, whose charity 
was as unbounded as her memory is revered in Furrukhabaad, 

‘ The late Nuwaub of Furruklfhbaad ^ was first married to 

' Maulavi MTr Bayyid Muhammad. 

^ Early iu the eighteenth century Farrukhabad, now a district of this 
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a lad^’ of birth and good fortune, Villoiettee Bcgiiin,' by whom 
he was not blessed with a son ; bur he had other wives, one 
of whom bore him an heir, who at the present time enjoys the 
musnud of his father. 

‘ Villoiettee Bt^gum was beautiful in i^erson, and possessed 
a heart of tlic nmst benevolent and rare kind ; her whole 
delight was centred in the exercises of those duties which her 
religion inculcated ; she spent much of her time in prayer, in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Khoraim, in acts of kindness to 
her fellow-creatures, and in strict abstinence. 

‘ It was her unvaried custom at meals before she touched 
a morsel lu^rself, to liav e tw'clve portions of food, selected from 
the choicest viands provided for her use, set apart for as many 
poor people ; and when they had been served, she humbly 
and sparingly partook of the meal before her. She w^as pos- 
sessed of great wealth, yet never expended any portion of it 
in the extravagances of dress ; indeed, so humble was her 
appearance, that she might have been mistaken for the meanest 
of her slaves or domestics. It was her usual custom, wlienever 
she purchased new clothing for her own wear, to lay in a large 
store for the poor ; and it is allirmcd, by those who were long 
intimate with the family, that a supplicant was nevw known 
to pass her door without relief. She even sought out, with the 
aid of a faithful domestic, the modest poor who were restrained 
by their feelings from iry:ruding their necessities ; and her 
liberal donations were distributed in so kind a manner, that 
even the pride of birth could never feel distressed when receiv- 
ing her charitable assistance. 

‘ This lady was much attached the duties of her religion, 
and delighted in acquiring instruction from righteous persons 
of her own faith. She tfliowered favours on all the poor win; 
were reported to live in the fear of God ; indeed, such was the 
liberality, benevolence, and unvaried charity of this good lady, 

name in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, became an independent 
State during the decay of the Mfighul Empire. The line of Nawabs was 
founded by Muhammad Khan, an Afghan of the Bangash tribe. It was 
annexed by Oudh in 1749 and cedfed to the British in 1801, on which 
event the Nawab ceased to be independent. The last Nawab joined the 
rebels in the mutiny of 1857, 

^ Wilayati Begam, the foreign lady. 
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that the news of her death was received by liuiidreds of people 
as their greatest earthly fealamity. The example of this lady’s 
eharaeter is the more enhanced by reflecting on the retired way 
in which she was reared and lived, restrained by the customs 
of her jjcople within tlie high walls of a zeenahnah, without 
tlie advantages of a liberal education or the immediate society 
of intelligent people. She seems, by all accounts, to have 
been a most perfect pattern of human excellence. 

" In forming her will (Villoiettee Begum had been a widow 
several years before her death), she docs not appear to have 
wished a single thing to be done towards perpetuating her 
name, — as is usual with the great, in erecting lofty doiiies over 
the deposited clay of the Mussulmaun, — but her immense 
wealth was chiefly bequeathed in charitable gifts. The holy 
and the Jnimble were equally remembered in its distribution. 
She had been acquainted with tlie virtues of the good Maulvee 
of Lucknow, to wJiom she left a handsome sum of money for 
his own use, and many valuable articles to tit up the Emaum- 
baarah for the service of Mahurrum, with a desire that the same 
sliould be conveyed to him as soon after her death as con- 
venient. Her vakeel (agent) wrote to Meer Syaad Mahumud 
very so(^n after the lady’s death, to apprise him of the bequest 
Villoiettee Begum had willed to him, and at the same time 
forwarded the portable articles to him at Lucknow . 

' The Maidvee w^as much surpris^*d, and fancied there must 
be some mistake in the person for whom this legacy was in- 
teiuled, as the lady herself was entirely unknown to him, and 
an inhabitant of a station so remote from his own residence as 
not likely ever to have head’d of him. He, how ever, replied to 
the vakeel, and wrote also to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
desiring to have a'strict inquiry instikited before he could ven- 
ture to accept the riches of this lady’s bounty, presuming that 
even if he w as tlie persoji alluded to in her will, that the Begum 
must have intended him as her almoner to the poor of Lucknow'. 
The good, upright Maulvee actedton the integrity of his heart 
and desired a strict scrutiny might be instituted into the will of 
the deceased, which was accorcftngly made, and he was assured 
in reply, that Villoiettee Begum had been long acquainted with 
his w^orth, and in her liberal bequest she had decidedly intended 
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the money for his sole use mid benefit, in testimony of her 
respect for his virtuous character. Il'he Maulvee again wrote 
and requested to be informed by those most intimate witli the 
Begum’s way of life, whether she had left unperformed any of 
the duties incumbent on a member of the faithful, as regards 
zuckliaut pilgrimage, the fast, &c. ? which not having accom- 
plished, and having ample means, he felt himself bound, in the 
situation he held, to devote her legacy to the purpose of such 
duties by proxy (which their law commands) in her name, 
lie was ill reply assured that the good Begum had not omitted 
any part of her duty ; she had regularly applied zuckhaut, duly 
performed the fast, had jiaid the expenses for poor pilgrims to 
Mecca (her substitutes) ; and not until all the scruples of the 
just Maulvee had been removed would he hear of, or accept the 
Begum’s legacy.’ 

The anecdote 1 have now given will ser\ e to illustrate the 
character of some good people of Hindoostaun of the present 
day ; indeed, the veneration and respect paid by all classes to 
tliose men who lead religious lives, is but little changed from 
the earlier pages of the Mussulmaun history. I have just met 
with a Durweish anecdote, of former times, that may be worth 
transcribing, as I have received it from Meer Hadjyc Shaah, 
whose aid I am so much indebted to for sul)jecis with which to 
amuse my friends. 

‘ Shaah ood Dowlah ^ was a Durweish who flourished in the 
reign of King Shah Jalian at Delhi, but wiiose fame is known 
throughout India to the present day. TJie Durweivsh was 
remarkable for his activity of body. It is related, that he was 
often to be seen at [)rayer in Dellii^ and in three hours after he 
had transported himself eighty miles off without any visible 
assistance but his own j>ersonal activity oi^foot. This extra- 
ordinary rapidity of movement rendered him an object of 
N'eneration ; and the general belief was, that he was highly 
favoured of Heaven, and gifted with supernatural power ; the 
life he led was purely religiqus, with a total disregard of earthly 
riches. 

^ The King, Shah Jahan, Whs a very sensible person, and a 
great admirer of all that is counted good and excellent in his 
^ See p. b7. Shah-ud-daula. 
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fellow-men ; he was particularly friendly to such men as the 
Durweish, or others who tlevoted their lives to religious exer- 
cises. He had often heard of Shah ood Dowlah, without ever 
meeting with him, and on hearing of some singular acts of this 
Durweish, he was desirous of seeing him, and gave orders 
accord ii\gly to liis Minister, that messengers should be sent in 
search of tlic holy man, but as often as they appeared before 
the Diirweish’s hut he was invisible ; this statement even added 
to the King’s curiosity. On a certain day the King was seated 
on the story of his palace which overlooked the town and the 
outskirts beyond the walls, in conversation with his Minister 
and favourites, when the Durweish was espied at no great 
distance standing on the broadway ; which, when the King 
knew, he desired messengers might be dispatched to convey 
the lioly man to his presence. ‘‘ Your royal will shall be 
obeyed ”, rej)lied the Minister ; but your Majesty must be 
aware that the extent of the circuit from the palace to the 
outer gate is so great that long before a slave can get to that 
road, Shah ood Dowlah will be beyond ti e reacli of our sum- 
mons. With all due submission to your Majesty’s better 
judgement, would it not be more prudent to call him from 
hence, apd persuade him to ascend the wall in a basket sus- 
])cndcd to a rope.” The King agreed, and the Durweish was 
hailed. Our King, the Protector of the World, commands 
Shah ood Dowlah’s attendance ? ” — ^The Durweish, looking up 
at the summoncr, inquired, “ Where is the King ? ” — “ In this 
apartment,” lie was answered. — “ How am I to get near him ? 
he is too far off : an old man docs not well to climb.” — “ Wait 
a minute ”, replied the ser,'^ant, your conveyance shall be 
prcjiarcd.” 

‘ In a few minutes the basket desucended from the upper 
story, by a strong rope, well secured against the ])robubility of 
accident. The Durweish, — who was covered with a chudha 
or sheet, to keep him from giddiness in the ascent, — seated 
himself firmly in the basket, andAthe servants drew him up 
in safety. He w'as immediately conveyed to the King’s apart- 
ment ; who, contrary to precedent, rose at his entrance to 
receive this respected and much-desired guest. 

CIMar, 
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‘ “ Pray be seated, my friend ”, said the King, leading him 
to the most honoured part of the ro>fel carpet. The Durweish 
obeyed without a moment’s hesitation, to the astonishment 
of the Vizier, nobles, courtiers, 4&c., who had never before seen 
a human being seated in the King’s presence, not even one of 
the most exalted of the nobles. “ I liave long desired this 
happiness,” said the King to the Durweish, “ that I might 
converse with you.” — Your Majesty is very gracious to the 
poor Durweish ”, was responded. “ I hear much of your great 
virtue and good life,” said the King, “ from the world, my sub- 
jects.” — “ They do but flatter the poor Durweish,” was his 
reply ; adding, ‘‘ none can tell what passes in my heart, when 
they view only my face. I am but a poor Durweish.” 

‘ “ I have many questions to ask you,” said the King, “ which 
I hope to have resolved from your own mouth ; but, first, I beg 
to be informed, wliat methods you have used in order to acquire 
that command over selfish feelings, which is displayed in your 
intercourse with the world ? and by what means you Imvc 
become so enlightened in the ways pleasing to God ? ” 

‘ The Durweish with a smile of pleasure, and in language 
calm as respectful, answered in the following words : — ‘‘ Your 
Majesty, the Protector of the World, was desirous of becoming 
personally known to the very meanest of your subjects, the poor 
Durweish ; the opportunity arrived, and you condescended to 
let down a line of rope to assist your poor subject in the ascent 
to your presence. With equal condescension you have seated 
me by your side ; and I, the poor Durweish, feel a due sense of 
the honour conferred on me. Had I been anxious to gain ad- 
mittance to the Protector of the V^orld, many would have been 
the difficulties to surmount ; your castle is well guarded, your 
gates innumerable to be«passed ere this place could be reached, 
and who would have aided the poor Durweish’s wishes ? But 
your Majesty had the will, and the power to effect that will ; 
whilst I, who had neither, might have exerted myself for ages 
without effect. Such theiv O King ! is the way God draws 
those whom He wills unto Him. He sees into the hidden 
recesses of the human hearf, and knows every working of 
mortal minds ; He has^no difficulty to surmount ; for to wliom 
in His mercy He grants evidence of His love, He draws them 
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to Himself in heart, in soul, in mind, with infinitely less effort 
than thou hast exerted tfe draw my mortal body within thy 
palace. It is God who in love and mercy throws the line to 
man ; happy that soul wlio accepts the offered means, by which 
he may ascend ! ” ’ 

Mecr Nizaam ood deen ^ lived many years at Lucknow, 
where he was much esteemed by the religious men of the time ; 
some who surviv^ed him have frequently entertained me with 
anecdotes of that respected Durweish. Out of the many I have 
heard detailed by them, I have selected for this place a few of 
the most interesting : — 

A certain King of Delhi (whose name has escaped my recol- 
lection) having Iicard of the remarkable piety of this Durweish, 
expressed a great desire to sec him, and the message was con- 
veyed by a confidential ^person, instructed to say to the holy 
man, that his presence was solicited as a favour at Court. The 
person intrusted with the royal message, remarked to Meer 
Nizaam, when he had agreed to accompany him, that his mean 
apparel was not suited to appear in the presence of majesty, 
and offered to provide him with a superior dress. 

The Durweish looked steadily in the face of the proposer, 
and addressed him, ‘ Friend ! know you not, that clad in these 
very garments you deride, I make my daily prayers to Him who 
is the Creator and I.ord of the whole earth, and all that therein 
is ? If I am not ashamed to appear ,in the presence of my God 
thus habited, eanst thou think I shall deem it needful to change 
my garments for one who is, at best but the creature of my 
Creator ? Thinkest thou I wovdd pay more deference to my 
fcllow-man than I have done to my God ? No, no ; be assured 
tlic clothes I wear will not be changed for earthly visits.’ 

This Durweish had a mind and heaat so entirely devoted to 
his Creator, and was so thoroughly purified from earthly 
vanity, that his every wish was granted as soon as it had been 
formed in Jiis heart, says one of his many admirers, Meer Eloy 
Bauxh ; who, in proof that he w»,s so gifted, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote which I give in his own words : — 

‘ One day I was conversing wifli the Durweish, Meer Nizaam, 
when he told me he could bring me to his door, from my own 
* Mir Nizam-ud-dTn. - MTr Ilahi Bakhsh. 
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home, at any hour or time he pleased. I was a little wavering 
in my belief of his power to do so, aj^d offered some remarks 
that indicated my doubts. Well,” said he in reply, jmu 
shall be convinced, my friend, ere long, I promise you.” 

‘ A few evenings after this conversation had been held, I was 
seated on my charpoy, in meditation, — my usual practice after 
the evening namaaz, — when a sudden impulse seized my mind, 
that I must immediately go off to the Durweish who lived at 
the opposite extremity of this large city (laicknow). I pre- 
pared to set out, and by the time 1 w^as ready, the rain burst 
forth in torrents, from the over-charged clouds. Still the im- 
pulse was so strong that I cared not for this impediment even, 
wliich under ordinary circumstances would have deterred me 
from venturing out on a dark evening of storm ; T wrapped 
myself up in my lal)aadah took a stick and umbrella, and 
sallied fortli in great haste. On reaching the outer gat(‘ of my 
premises, the strong feeling that had im])cllcd me to proceed, 
vanished from my mind, and I was as strongly urged by an 
opposite impulse to retire again within my own hal)itation, 
where, if I reasoned at all, it was on the unusual changeablencss 
of my fixed resolution, for I never though t about the subject of 
the Durweish’s prediction at the time. 

‘ Some few days after this, I paid Meer Nizaam a visit, and 
after our usual embrace and salutations were over, he said to 
me, “ Well, my friend, are you convinced by this time, that I 
have the power to bring you to me whenever I wish, by tin' 
preparations you made for coming on the evening of such a 
day V ” (mentioning the time an<l hour accurately). 

‘ I remember well my desire t<^ visit you, but why was 1 
deterred from my purpose ? ” I asked. The Durweish replied, 
“ Out of pure compassiop for the fatigue and pains it would 
have given yon, liad you come so far on such a night of rain 
and tempest. IMy pity for you altered my wishes, and thereby 
your purposes. I only wished you to he convinced, and per- 
haps you are so now.” ^ ^ 

Meer Eloy Bauxh oTten speaks of this eir(‘umstance, 
and declares he has full conftdenee that the Durweish in 
question possessed the^power of influencing tlie minds of 
^ Lahada, a rain-coat. 
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others, or attracting them by his wishes to appear before 
him. 

‘ Tliis Durweish was once applied to by a Mussulmaun, who 
went regularly for many days in succession, to watch a favour- 
able moment for soliciting advice and assistance in his then 
uneasy state of mind. The Mussulmaim’s name was Hum- 
moon since designated Shah, a native of the Upper Provinces 
of Ilindoostaun, in the Lahore district. Hummoon occasion- 
ally passing near the river, had frequently observed, amongst 
the number of Hindoo women, on their way to and from the 
place of bathing, one young female whose charms riveted his 
attention. He sometimes fancied that the girl smiled on him ; 
but aware of the strong prejudices of her caste, which prohibits 
intercourse even, much less marriage, with men of another 
persuasion, he loved therefore without hope ; yet he could not 
resist, as the opportunity offered, of again and again watcliing 
for a glance at the beautiful Hindoo whose person had won his 
entire affections. Not a word had ever passed between them, 
but he fancied she sometimes returned his looks of love in her 
smiles. 

‘ The passion of Hummoon increased daily ; he could with 
dilfieulty restrain himself within the prescribed bounds ; he 
longed tb address her, and in vain puzzled his imagination for 
the proper means to adopt, for he knew the edict of her caste 
had placed a barrier between them of an insurmountable 
nature. For months he endured a\l the torments of his per- 
plexing state, and at last resolved on applying to the good 
Durweish for advice and assistance, whose famed powers had 
been long the subject of admiration among the Mussulmauns. 

Hummoon went daily to the threshold of the Durweish, and 
seated himself among the many who, yke him, had some favour 
to ask of the holy man, at the propitious moment when he chose 
to be visible and disposed to look round upon his petitioning 
visitors. AH waited for a look with the most intense anxiety 
(for a Durweish does not always notice his courtiers), and happy 
did he deem himself who w^as encouraged by the recognition of 
his eye, to offer his petition by word of mouth. Many such 
applicants had been favoured by the Durweish, yet Hummoon 

* Hamun. 
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visited daily without being noticed by the holy man. At 
length, however, a look of inquiry ifas given to the almost 
despairing Hummoon ; thus encouraged, he folded his hands, 
and bent them forward in a supplicating attitude, told his 
distresses as briefly as the subject would permit, and concluded 
his tale of sorrow, by entreating the Durweish would instruct 
him in the exercise of some prayer by which he might be made 
happy with the object of his love. 

‘ The Durweish listened attentively to Hummoon’s tale ; and 
more, he pitied him, for he felt at all times a due proportion 
of sympathy for the misery of his fellow-creatures, and the 
singularity of Hummoon’s case affected him. He told him 
he could teach the way to become deserving of having his 
wishes in this world granted to him, but more he could not 
answer for ; but it would take him a considerable time to 
practise the devotions necessary to his future peace, which were 
of the heart, not the mere repetition of a prayer by the lips. 
Hummoon readily assured the Durweish, he was willing to be 
guided by his advice and instruction ; adding, that he would 
patiently persevere for any length of time necessary, so th^ at 
last his object might be accomplished. 

‘ Hummoon commenced under the tuition of the Durweish 
the practice of devotional exercises. He forsook (as was re- 
quired of him) all vain pursuits, worldly desires, or selfish 
gratifications ; day and night was devoted to religious study 
and prayer, and such was the good effect of his perseverance 
and progressive increase of faith, that at the end of some few 
months he had entirely left off thinking of the first object of 
his adoration, his whole heart and soul being absorbed in con- 
templation of, and devotion to. Ids Creator. At the end of a 
year, no trace or rememi^rance of his old passion existed ; he 
became a perfect Durweisli, retired to a solitary place, where 
under the shade of trees he would sit alone for days and nights 
in calm composure, abstracted from every other thought but 
that of his God, to whom he^was now entirely devoted.’ 

I am told that this Difrweish, Hummoon Shah, is still living 
in the Lahore province, a paM;ern of all that is excellent in 
virtue and devotion. 
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Mussulmauii Devotees. — The Chillubdhaars. — Peculiar mode of worship. 
— Propitiatory offerings. — Supposed to be invulnerable to fire. — ^The 
Maadhaars or Duffelees. — Character of the founder. — Pilgrimage to 
his tomb. — Females afflicted on visiting it. — Plffects attributed to the 
violation of the sanctuary by a foreigner. — Superstition of the Natives. 
— Anecdote of Sheikh Suddoo and the Genii. — The way of the world 
exemplified, a Khaunio (Hindoostaunio fable). — Moral fable. — The 
King who longed for fruit. 

Tiikre are many cdasscs of men amongst tlie Miissiilmauns, 
who either abjure the world or seem to do so, independent of 
those denominated Durweish ; — such as the religious mendi- 
cants, &c., who have no earthly calling, and derive their sub- 
sistence from the free-will offerings of their neighbours, or the 
bouftty of the rich, who from respect for their humble calling, 
and a hope of benetit from their prayers, or rather from the 
veneration of Mussulmauns to^vards such of their faith as liavc 
renounced the world for the service of God. 

The Chillubdhaars ^ are a well-known class of wanderers ; 
their founder was a Syaad, Ahniini Kaabeer,^ of whom many 
wonderful things arc related siillicient to impress on the weak 
mind a belief in his supernatural ascendancy, llis presumed 
powers are said to have been chiefly instrumental in curing the 
sick or ill removing temporal afllictions ; but liis effectual 
prayers in behalf of people in difficulty, they say, surpassed 
those of any other of the whole tribfs of devotees that have 
at any age existed. Ilis admirers and followers speak of him as 
having been invulnerable to fire. In his lifetime lie had forty 
disciples or pupils constantly with him ; at his death these 
forty separated, each in the course of time accumulating 

' This term does not appear in the ordinary dictionaries or Census 
reports. Sir C. Lyall, with much probability, suggests that the correct 
form is Chalapdilr, ‘ a cymbal player \ 

* A saint, Sayyid Ahmad Kablr, is buried at Bijaimandil, Delhi. 
T. W. Bealo, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, s.v. 
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his forty pupils, after the pattern of their founder, who 
also eventually became leaders, aAd so on, until at the 
present time, it is conjectured, there arc few places in Asia 
exempt from one or more detachments of these Chillubdhaar 
practical beggars who are much admired by the weak ; and 
although they profess the same tenets and rules of life with 
their founder, Syaad Ahmud Kaabcer, yet, I believe, no one 
gives the Cliillubdhaars of the present period credit for pos- 
sessing either the virtues or the power of that man who set 
them so many bright examples ; nevertheless, they are applied 
to on emergencies by the ignorant and the credulous of tlie 
present day, courted by the weak, and tolerated by all. 

They all practise one plan whenever called upon to remove 
the difficulty of any person who places sufficient confidence in 
their ability. On such occasions, a young heifer, two years 
old, is supplied by the person having a request to make, after 
which a fire of charcoal is made in an open space of ground, 
and the animal sacrificed according to Mussulmaun form. The 
tender pieces of meat arc selected, spitted, and roasted ove^thc 
fire, of which when cooked, all ])resent arc requested to partake. 
Whilst the meat is roasting, the Chillubdhaars beat time with 
a small tambourine to a song or dirge expressive of their love 
and respect to the memory of the departed saint, their founder 
and patron, and a hymn of praise to the Creator. 

The feast (concluded, n^iilst the fire of charcoal retains a 
lively heat, these devotees commence dancing, still beating 
their tambourines and calling out with an audible voice, 

‘ There is but one God ! — Mahumiid is the Prophet of God ! ’ 
Then they sing in praise of Ali, tin* descend ants of the Prophet, 
and, lastly, of Syaad Ahmud Kaabeer their beloved saint. 
Each then puts his nakcTl foot in the fire : some even throw 
themselves upon it, — their associates taking care to catch 
them before they are well down, — others jump into the fire 
and out again instantly ; lastly, the whole assembly trample 
and kick the remaining v^lters about, whilst a spark remains 
to be quenched by this means.^^ These efforts, it is pretended, 

* Fire-walking is practised by many Musalman devotees. In a case 
recorded on the NW. frontier, a fakir and other ])ersons walked through 
a fire-trench and showed no signs of injury ; others cam<j out with 
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are sufficient to remove the difficulties of the persons supplying 
the heifer and the charcc|il. 

These mendicants live on public favour an& contributions ; 
they wear clothes, are deemed harmless, never ask alms, but 
n re always willing to accept them, and have no laws of celibacy, 
as is the case with some wandering beggars in India, who arc 
naked except the wrapper ; sometimes they settle, making 
fresh converts, but many wander from city to city, always 
finding people disposed to administer to their necessities. 
They are distinguished from other sects, by each individual 
carrying a small tambourine, and wearing clothing of a deep 
buff colour. 

There are another set of wandering mendicants, who are 
called Madhaar ^ beggars, or the Duffelees,^ by reason of the 
small hand-drum they carry with them. These are the dis- 
ciples of the sainted Maadhaar, whose tomb is visited annually 
by little short of a million of people, men, women, and children, 
at a place called Muckunpore, about twenty koss from Cawn- 
pore. 

\¥aadhaar was esteemed in his lifetime a most perfect Diir- 

blistcred feet and were jeered at as unorthodox Musalmans ; a young 
8ikh, shouting his Sikh battle-cry, performed the feat, and as ho cscapctl 
uiiinjurc(f, a riot was with difficulty prevented. — T. L. Pennell, Amoruj the 
Wild 7'ribes of the Afghan Frontier ^ 1909, p. 37. See M. L. Damo.s, 
‘ Ordeals by Fire in the Punjab ’ {Jotirnal Anthropological Society ^ 
Bombay, vol. iv). The subject is fully dyscussed by Sir J. Frazer, The 
Golden Bo'ngh part vii, vol. ii, 1913, pp. 5 ff. 

' Madari fakirs, who take their names from Badi-ud-din Madar Shall, 
a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad Taifuri Bastami, who died a. d. 1434 
at the ag(i of 124 years, and is buried at Makanpur in the Cawnpur 
District, whore an annual fair U held at his tomb. On the anniversary 
of his death food is offered here, and amulets {baddhl) are hung round 
the necks of children. Some light a charcoal fire, sprinkle grouml 
sandalwood on it, and jumping into it, tread out the embers with their 
feet, shouting out dam Madar, ‘ by the breath of Madar ! ’ the phrase 
being regarded as a charm against snake- bite and scorpion stings. After 
the fire-walk the feet of the performers are washed and are found to be 
uninjured. Others vow a black cow, sacrifice it, and distribute the meat 
to beggars. The rite is of Hindu origin, anrf Hindus believe that the saint 
is an incarnation of their god Lakrhmana. — Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e- 
Islam, 158 f. : W. Crooko, Tribes and Castes of the iVIF. P. and Ondk, iii. 
397 ff. 

• Dafali, from daf, a drum. 
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weisli, and his admirers speak of the power he then possessed 
as still existing ; in that his pure spir k at stated periods hovers 
near his last earthly remains, where the common people make 
a sort of pilgrimage to entreat his influence in their behalf. 
A mayllah ^ (fair) is the consequence of this annual pilgrimage, 
which continues, I think, seventeen days in succession, and 
brings together, from many miles distant, tlie men of business, 
the weak-minded, and the faithful devotees of every class in 
the Upper Provinces. 

From the respect paid to the memory of Maadhaar, and the 
expected influence of his spirit at the shrine, tlie ignorant 
people bring their sons to receive the saint’s blessing on their 
tender years. The man of business also presents himself 
before it, desirous to insure a share of success at the fair, and 
ultimate prosperity at home. The devotee visits the shrine 
from a desire to increase in true wisdom by the reflected light 
of the Maadhaar Durweish’s purer spirit. Women having made 
vow s to visit the shrine, come to fulfil it at this period, if their 
hopes be realized in tlie birth of a son ; and others to entreat 
his influence that their daughters may be suitably married ; 
in short, all who assemble at this mayllah have some prayer to 
offt^r, or acknowledgments to make, for they depen^l on the 
abundant power and influence of the saint's spirit to supply 
their several wants or desires. 

At tlie shrine of this sajnt, a descendant, or as is suspected 
often in such cases, a pretended relative, takes his station to 
collect, with all the aj)pearancc of sanctity and humility, the 
iiuzzas offered at the shrine of Maadhaar. The amount so 
collected is enormous, if credit be^given to the reports in circu- 
lation ; for all visitors are expected to present an olTcring, 
and most of the pilgriiifs do it for conscience sake. I knew 
a Mussulmaun who went from curiosity to this mayllah ; he 
was accosted rather rudely as he was quitting the tomb, with- 
out leaving a nuzza ; he told the guardian of the tomb lie had 
presented the best nuzza h^ possessed, in a prayer for the soul 
of the departed ; (as commanded every Mussulmaun should 
offer when drawing near the tomb of one of his own faith). 

I have conversed with a remarkably devout person, on tlie 

^ Meid. 
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numerous extraordinary stories related of Maadhaar’s life, 
and the subsequent inflf.ence of liis tomb. He told me that 
women can never, with safety to themselves, enter the mauso- 
leum containing his ashes ; they are immediately seized with 
violent pains as if their whole body was immersed in flames of 
fire. I spoke rather doubtingly on tliis subject, upon which 
he assured me that he had known instances of one or two 
women who had imprudently defied the danger, and intruded 
within the mausoleum, when their agony was extreme, and 
their sufferings for a long time protracted, although tliey 
eventually recovered. 

Another still more remarkable circumstance has been related 
to me by tlie Natives, for the truth of which I cannot venture 
to vouch, althougli I have no reason to doubt the veracity of 
the narrators. 

‘ A party of foreigners, encamped near the fair, wished to see 
what was going on at this far-famed mayllah, and for the i)ur- 
pose of gratifying their curiosity, halted on a certain day in the 
vieijiity of the Durgah, when the place was much thronged by 
the various pilgrims to that shrine. The party dined in their 
tent, but drank more wine than was consistent with propriety, 
and one^was particularly overcome. When they sallied forth, 
at the close of the day, to visit this saint’s tomb, their approach 
w^as observed by the keepers, who observing how very unlit 
the strangers ai)peared to enter thq, sanctuary of other iiieii’s 
ilevotions, — the hallowed ground that was by them respected, 
— the head-keeper very civilly advanced as they moved towards 
the entrance, requesting that they would desist from entering 
in their apparent eonditioiv^rcontrary to the rules of the place 
and people. The convivial j)arty then drew" back, witliout 
contesting the point, excepting the»i one most disguised in 
liquor, who asserted his right to enter wiierever and whenever 
he tiiought good, nor would he be controlled by any man in 
India. 

‘The kee[)ers spoke very mildly to the tipsy foreigner, and 
would have [)ersuaded him he was doing wrong, but he was 
not in a state to listen to any Srgumeiit dissuading him from 
his determined purpose ; they warned him that a severe 
punishment must follow his daring, as he pushed past them 
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and reeled into the mausoleum » triumphing at his success. 
He had approached tJie tomb, when ’|e was immediately seized 
with trembling, and sank senseless on the floor ; his friends 
without, observing his situation, advanced and were assisted 
by the keepers in removing the apparently inanimate body 
to tJie open air ; water was procured, and after considerable 
delay, returning symptoms of life were discovered. When 
able to speak, he declared himself to be on the eve of death, 
and in a few short hours he breathed his last.’ The unhappy 
man may have died of apoplexy. 

The ignorant part of the population of Ilindopstaun liold 
a superstitious belief in the occasional visitations of the spirit 
of Sheikli Siiddoo.^ It is very common to hear the vulgar 
people say if any one of their friends is afllictcd with melan- 
choly, hypochondria, &c., ‘ Ay, it is the si)irit of Sheikh Suddoo 
has possessed iiim.’ In such cases the spirit is to be dislodged 
from the alliicted person by sweetmeats, to be distributed 
among the poor ; to which is added, if possible, the sacrifice of 
a black goat. I am not <iuite sure tlurt the night blindness, 
with which the lower orders of Natives are frequently attacked, 
has not some superstitious allusion attached to it ; but the only 
remedy I have ever heard prescribed for it is, that the patient 
should procure the liver of a young kid, which must*be grilled 
over the fire, and eaten by the alliicted person. The story of 
this Sheikh Suddoo, whi^h is often related in the zeeiiahnuhs 
of the Mussulniauns, is as follows : — 

‘ Sheikh Suddoo was a very learned man, but a great 

^ Shaikh Saddu is the special saint of women. His name was Muhi- 
ud-din, and he lived at Amroha or Sii*i#bhal, in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Some unorthodox Musalmans olTer food in the name, 
and hold a session in whcili a female devotee beeomes jiossessed. A 
woman who wants a cliild says to her : ‘ Lady ! I oiler my life to you 
that I may have a child whereupon the devotee gives her betel which 
she has chewed, or sweets, and this is supposed to bring about the desired 
result (Jaffur Shurreef, Qamon-e-lalam, 184 f : W. Orooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northepi India, i. 204). In Bihar it is said that 
ho had a lamp with four wicks, on lighting which, four Jinns appeared, 
and he used them for the purpose debauchery. Finally, another Jinn 
slew him. Peo[)le become .possessed in his name, and when summoned 
in cases of illness or trouble, announce that a goat or a cock must be 
sacrificed to the saint {Censue Report, Bengal, 1901, i. 180). 
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hypocrite, who passed days and niglits in the mosque, and was 
fed by the charitable, liispeighbours, from such viands as they 
provided daily for the poor traveller, and those men who for- 
sake the world. The Sheikh sometimes wandered into a forest 
seldom penetrated by the foot of man, where, on a certain day, 
he discovered a copper cup, curiously engraved with characters 
which he tried in vain with all his learning to decipher. The 
Sheikh returned with the cup to the mosque, regretting that 
the characters were unknown to him ; but as he had long 
desired to have a good-sized lamp, he fancied from the peculiar 
shape of his prize, that it would answer the very purpose, and 
the same night he exultingly prepared his charaagh ^ (a light) 
in the engraved vessel. 

‘ The moment he had ignited one wick, he was surprised by 
the appearance of a figure, resembling a human being, standing 
before him, “ Who art thou,” he demanded, intruding at this 
liour on the privacy of a hermit ? ” — “ 1 come ”, replied the 
llgure, “ on the summons from your lamp. That vessel, and 
whoever possesses it, has four attendants, one of whom you sec 
befofe you, your slave. We are Genii, and can only be sum- 
moned by the lighting up of the vessel now before you ; the 
number of your slaves will be in due attendance, always guided 
by as maAy wicks as it may be your pleasure to light up for our 
summons. Demand our attendance, at any hour you please, 
we are bound to obey.” ^ 

‘ 'Fhe Sheikh inquired if he or his companions possessed any 
|)ower. “ Power ”, replied the Genii, “ belongs to God alone, 
the Creator of all things visible and invisible ; but by His per- 
mission we are enabled to j>/?rforrn, to a certain extent, any 
reasonable service our master requires.” 

‘ The Sheikh soon put their abilities fto the test, and satisfied 
himself that these agents would aid and assist him in raising 
his character with the world (for he coveted their praise). 

They would ”, he thought, “ assuredly believe he was a pious 
Durweish, when he could convince tjiein by a ready compliance 
with their requests, which must seeni to follow his prayers, 
aTid which he should be able to ^\irther now by the aid of the 
Genii.” 

^ Chiraght an earthenware cup in which a wick is lighted. 
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‘ The pretended lioly man employed liis attendant Genii 
fully ; many of his demands on their services were dillicult, 
and too often revolting to them ; yet whilst he retained the 
lamp in his possession, they were bound to obey ids commands. 
He once heard of a king’s daughter, who was young and beauti- 
ful ; he therewith summoned the Genii, and required that they 
should convey the })riiicess to him. They reluctantly obeyed 
his command, and the princess was the Sheikli’s unwilling com- 
panion in tlie mosque. On another occasion, he desired the 
Genii to bring without delay, to the ground in front of his 
present abiding place, a very curious mosque situated many 
leagues distant, the stones of which were so nicely cemented 
together, tliat no trace of the joining could be discovered. 
The Genii received tins command with regret, but they were 
obliged to obey, and departed from the Sheikh’s presence to 
execute his unworthy orders. 

‘ It hai)pcned that the mosque which the Sheikh coveted 
was the retreat of a righteous man, who had separated from the 
world to serve his God, venerable in years and devout i^> his 
duties. The (ienii commenced their labour of removing the 
mosque ; the good man who was at his devotions within, 
fancied an earthquake was shaking tlie building to its founda- 
tion, but as he trusted in God for preservation, he breathed 
a fervent prayer as he remained prostrate before Him. 

‘ The shaking of the iiK«que continued, and he was inspired 
by a sudden thought that induced him to believe some super- 
natural agency was employed against tJie holy house ; he 
therefore called out, Who and what are ye, who thus sacri- 
legiously disturb the house of GtM ! ” The Genii appeared, 
and made known to what order of beings they belonged, 
whose servants they wei%, and the purpose of their mission. 

‘ “ Begone this instant ! ” replied tlie pious man, wdth a tone 
of authority that deprived^ them of strength : ‘‘ a moment’s 
delay, and I will pray that^you be consumed by fire ! Know 
ye not that this is a mosque, holy, and erected wherein to do 
service to the great and only^ God ? Would SheikJi Suddoo 
add to his enormities forcing tlie house of God from its 
foundation ? Away, ye servants of the wicked Sheikli, or 
meet the fire that awaits you by a moment’s further delay ! ” 
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‘ The Genii fled in haste to their profane employer, whose 
rage was unbounded at (heir disobedience, as he termed their 
return without the mosque ; he raved, stormed, and reviled 
his slaves in bitter sarcasms, when they, heartily tired of the 
Sheikh’s servitude, caught up the copper vessel, and, in his 
struggle to resist the Genii, he w'as thrown with violence on the 
ground, when his wicked soul was suddenly separated from his 
most impure body.’ 

This story receives many alterations and additions, agreeable 
to the talent and the inclination of the person relating it in 
Native society ; but as there onee was a person on whose histoiy 
it has been founded, they do not denominate it fabulous or 
khaunie.^ The following, which I am about to copy from 
a translation of iny husband’s, is really a mere fable ; and, 
however trifling and childish it may appear, I feci bound to 
insert it, as one among those tilings which serves to illustrate 
the character of the people I have undertaken to describe ; 
merely adding, that all these fables prove an unceasing enter- 
taiivnent in the zeenahnah, with females who cannot them- 
selves read, either for amusement or instruction : — 

‘ A certain man was travelling on horseback through an 
immenso forest ; and when he came to a particular spot, he 
observed fire consuming some bushes, in the centre of which 
was a monstrous large snake. The Snake was in danger of 
being destroyed by the flames, so«he called to the Travel- 
ler, in a voice of despair — “ Oh ! good Sahib, save me, or 
1 perish ! ” '** 

‘ The Traveller was a very tender-hearted creature, prone 
to pity the painful sufferingj? of every living creature, whether 
man or animal ; and therefore began to devise some scheme 
for liberating the Snake from the * devouring flames. His 

^ KaJuini, a folk- tale. 

~ This tale comes from the Nala-Damayaiiti Saga. Nala fiiids a snake 
in danger of death from a jungle lire, saves it, and is bitten by the reptile, 
in the forehead, which causes him to be^omp weak, deformed, and black 
in colour. The snake turns out to be the King Snake, Karkotaka. 
He says to Nala : ‘ I gave you this bite for your good, as you will soon 
learn, in order that your deformity may conceal you in carrying out your 
plans ’ (C. H. Tawncy, Katha-mral-Sagaray i. 564 f. : C. H. Bompas, 
Folkloi'c of the JSantdl PargamSy 141) If.). 
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horse’s corn bag, which was made of leather, hung dangling 
by a rope from the crupper ; this, Jie thought, would be the 
best thing he could offer to the distressed Snake. Accordingly, 
holding fast by the rope, he threw the bag towards the flames, 
and desired the Snake to hasten into it, who immediately 
accepted the offered aid, and the Traveller drew him out of 
his perilous situation. 

‘ No sooner was the Snake released from danger, than, un- 
grateful for the services he had received from the Traveller, 
he sprang towards him, with the purpose of wounding his 
deliverer. This, however, he failed to accomplish, for tlie 
Traveller drew back in time to escape the attack ; and de- 
manded of his enemy liis reasons for such base ingratitude, 
saying — “ Have I not saved your life by my prompt assistance? 
What a worthless reptile art thou ! Is this thy mode of re- 
warding benclits ? ” — “* Oh ! ” said the Snake, “ I am only 
imitating the way of tlie world ; who ever thinks of returning 
good for good ? No, no ! every benefit received by the 
creature of this world is rewarded to the donor by an uiijjrate- 
ful return, 1 tell you, good Traveller, I am only following the 
example set me in the way of the world.” 

‘ “ I shall not take your word for it,” said the Tyiveller in 
reply ; ” but if 1 can be convineed that what you say is true, 
you shall be welcome to bite me.” — Agreed,” said the 
Snake ; and off they set together in seareli of adventures. 

The first object they met was a large Pep ul- tree ^ whose 
branches spread out an inviting shelter to the weary traveller 
to repose under, without rent or tax. The I^^pul-tree was 
asked, “ Whether it w as consistet^fc with the way of the world 
for the Snake to try to wound the man who had preserved him 
from destruction.” '• 

‘ The Pepul-trce replied, To follow in the way of the world, 

1 should say the Snake was justified. A good return is never 
now-a-days tendered for a benefit received by mere worldlings, 
as I can bear witness jjy ^ny owui sufferings. Listen to my 
complaint : — Here in this solitary jungle, where neither hut 
nor mansion is to be ^ound,'*I spread forth rny well-clothed 
branches, — a welcome shelter to the passing traveller from the 
^ Ptpalf Ficus rcligiosa. 
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burning iicat of the noontide sun, or the deluge poured out 
from the overcharged cloifid ; — under my cover tlicy cook their 
meal, and my falling leaves supply them with fuel, as also 
with a bed on which they may recline their weary limbs. 
TJiink you, when they have thus profited by the good I have 
done them, that they arc grateful for my services V — Oh, no ! 
the ingrates despoil the symmetry of my form, break off my 
branches with violence, and trudge off triumphantly with the 
spoil which may serve them for fuel for cooking at their next 
stage. So you sec the Snake is right ; he has but followed the 
way of the world.” 

‘ The Snake cxultingly led the way in search of other proofs 
by which he should be justified. They fell in with a man who 
was by occupation a camel-driver. The Man being made ac- 
quainted with the point at issue, desired to be heard, as he 
could prove by his own talc that the Snake's ingratitude was 
a true picture of the way of the world : — ‘‘ I was the sole pro- 
prietor of a very fine strong camel, by whose labour I earned 
a handsome competence for each day’s provision of myself 
and family, in conveying goods and sometimes travellers from 
[)lace to place, as my good fortune served me. On a certain 
day, retu;*ning home through an intricate wood, I drew near 
to a poor blind man who was seated on the ground lamenting 
his hard fate. Hearing my camel’s feet advance, he redoubled 
his cries of distress, calling loudly# for help and assistance. 
His piteous cries won upon the tender feelings of my heart ; 
so I drew near to inquire into his situation. He told me with 
tears and sobs, that he was travelling on foot from his home to 
visit his relations at the nexfcrown ; that he had been attacked 
by robbers, his property taken from him by violence, and that 
the boy, his guide, was forced from him by the banditti as a 
slave ; and here, added the blind man, must I perish, for I can 
neither see my way home, nor search for food ; in this lone 
place my friends will never think to seek me, and my body 
will be the feast for jackals ere the wioyning dawns. 

‘ “ The poor man's story made so deep an impression on my 
mind, that I resolved on assisting him ; accordingly my camel 
was made to kneel down, I seated the blind man safely on my 
beast, and set off with him to the city he called his home. 
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Arrived at the city gates, I lowered my camel, and offered to 
assist the poor man in descending frpm his seat ; but, to my 
astonisliment, he commenced abusing me for my barefaced 
wickedness, collected a mob around us, by his cries for help 
from liis persecutor, declared himself the master of the camel, 
and accused me of attempting to rob him now as I had done his 
brother before. 

‘ “ So plausible was liis speech — so apiJarently innocent and 
just his demands — that the whole collected populace believed 
I was actually attempting to defraud the blind man of his 
property, and treated me in consequence with great severity. 
I demanded to be taken before the Ivauzy of the city. ‘ Yes 
yes,’ said the blind man, ‘ we will have you before the Kauzy ’ ; 
and away we went, accompanied by the crowd who had 
espoused the blind man’s cause against me. 

‘ “ The blind man preferred his claim, and advocated his own 
cause with so many arguments of apparent justice, that I was 
not allowed a voice in the business ; and in the end I was 
sentenced to be thrust out of the city as a thief and vagabond, 
with a threat of still greater punishment if I dared to rdlurn. 
Here ends my sad tale ; and you may judge for yourself, oh, 
Traveller ! how truly the Snake has proved to you that he 
follows but the way of the world ! ” * 

‘ As they pursued tlieir way in search of further conviction, 
they met a Fox, whose wisdom and sagacity was consulted on 
the important question. Having heard the whole history with 
becoming gravity, the Fox addressed the Traveller : — “ You 
can have no good reason to sui>pq|S^, Mr. Traveller, that in your 
case there should be any deviation from the general rule. 
I have often been obliged to suffer the vilest returns from friends 
whom I have been active to oblige ; but I am rather curious 
to sec the way you effected the release of the Snake from the 
fire, for I will candidly confess myself so stupid as not clearly 
to understand the descriptipn you have both attempted to give. 
I shall judge the merits of the case better if I see it performed. 

‘ To this proposal the Snifke and Traveller agreed : and 
when the corn bag was thrown towards the Snake, he crept 
into it as before. The Fox then called ojit to the Traveller 
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‘‘ Draw quickly ! ” he did so, and the Snake was caught by 
a noose in the cord wl|iich the Fox had contrived unper- 
ceived, by which the Snake was secured fast round the middle. 
“ Now,” said the Fox, “ bruise your enemy, and thus relieve 
the world of one base inhabitant ! ” ’ ^ 

This fable is frequently enlarged and embellished by tJic 
reciter to a considerable extent, by introducing many different 
objects animate and inanimate, to elucidate the question before 
the Fox arrives, who is generally brought in to moral the 
fable. 

I triist to be excused for transcribing the following moral 
fable wliicli was translated from the Persian by my husband 
for my amusement, bearing the title of ^ The King who longed 
for an unknown fruit : ’ — 

‘ A certain King was so great a tyrant, that his servants and 
subjects dreaded each burst of anger, as it wore the prelude 
to their own annihilation. The exercise of his will was as 
absolute as his power ; he had only to command, and obedience 
followed, however diflicult or inconvenient to the people who 
served under him. 

‘ This tyrant dreamed one night that lie w^as eating fruit 
of an extraordinary flavour and quality. He had never in 
his whole life seen fruit of the kind, neither had he heard 
such described by travellers ; yet when he ruminated on the 
subject in the morning he was reso/ved to have fruit of the 
same sort his <lream presented, or his people should suffer for 
his disappointment. 

‘ The King related his dream, and with it his commands to 
his Vizier, his courtiers, amUattendants, that fruit of the same 
description should be brought before him within seven days ; 
in default of which he vowed solemnly that death should be 
the portion of Ids Vizier, his courtiers, and servants. They 
all knew the King meant to be obeyed, by the earnestness of 
his manner, and they trembled under the weight of his per- 
plexing orders ; each, therefore, waws speedily engaged in the 
all-important search. The wdiole empire was canvassed, and 

i 

' A common Indian folk-talo. In one of the most common versions 
the jackal tricks the ungrateful tiger, and induces him to go back to his 
cage. 
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all the business of the Court was suspended to satisfy the 
whim of the Monarch, without av^iil ; terror and dismay 
marked the countenance of the whole city — for certain death 
awaited these servants of the Court — and there was but now 
one day left to their hopes. The city, the suburbs, the pro- 
vinces, had been searched ; disappointment followed from 
every quarter, and the threatened party gave up their hearts 
to despair. 

‘ A certain Diirweish , knowing the consternation of the people, 
and feeling pity for their unmerited sufferings, sent for the 
Vizier privately. ‘‘ I am not ”, said the Diirweish, “ by any 
means anxious to please the vanity and silly wishes of your 
master, the King, but I do hear with |)ity tlie state of despair 
you and your fellows are reduced to, by the unsuccessful 
results of your searcli after the fruit, and the certain conse- 
quences which are to follow your failure.” 

‘ Then giving the Vizier a fragment of a broken pitcher, on 
which was ciphered unknown characters, he told him to take 
it with him to a certain tomb, situated in the suburbs of the 
royal city, (directing him to the spot with great exactness)? and 
casting the fragment on the tomb, to follow the directions he 
would there receive ; he further desired him to be secret, to 
go alone, and at midnight. * 

‘ The now^ hope-inspired Vizier w^nt as desired at mid- 
night, and cast the fragment on the tomb, wliich instantly 
opened to him. lie then descended a flight of steps, from the 
foot of which, at a little distance, he first espied a light not 
larger than a taper, but which increased as he went on until 
the full splendour of noonday siicceeded. Proceeding with 
confidence, revived hope cheered his heart, anticipating that 
by success so many lives besides his own would be prescrvcfl 
through his humble endeavours ; and that life would be more 
tlian doubly dear, as the prospect of losing the gift had 
embittered the last few days so severely. 

‘ The Vizier passed on courageously through halls, corri- 
dors, and apartments 'of magnificent structure, decorated 
and furnished in the most perfect style of elegant neatness. 
Everything he saw bore marks of splendour. The King’s 
palace was then remembered in all its costliness, to be as 
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much inferior to the present scene as could be detected by 
the lapidary’s correct ^e, when comparing the diamond 
with the pebble. 

‘ lie was perfectly entranced as he gazed on the emerald gate, 
through which he had to pass to enter a garden of luxuriant 
beauty, where every shrub, plant, flower, and fruit teemed with 
richness. In tlie centre of a walk an old man was seated in a 
chair of burnished gold, clad in the costume of the country, 
who seemed to be engaged in breathing the sweet odours 
by which he was surrounded with a calm and tranquil coun- 
tenance of joy. “ I know your business,” said the possessor 
of this paradise, to the Vizier as he advanced towards him ; 
“ you are come to <jbtain fruit from this tree, whi(;h bows its 
branches to the eartli with the weight and number of its 
burden. Take one only ; this is the fruit your master’s dream 
pictured to his fancy.” 

‘ Full of Joy at the prospect of release from the dreaded 
anger of his royal master, the Vizier hastily plucked the fruit, 
and retreated by the way he came, without w^aiting to inquire 
what: the old man meant by an exclamation he uttered at 
parting, which at the time seemed of lesser import than he 
afterwards imagined ; but Alas, the world ! ” was recalled 
to his memory on his way back to the palace, and haunted 
his mind so strongly that he became restless and uneasy, 
even after the King had conferred honours and favours 
innumerable on him for his successful efforts in procuring 
that fruit which had never before been seen by any creature 
on earth but by the King, and by him only in a dream. ‘‘ Alas, 
the world ! ” was like a dark envelope over e\ ery attempt to 
be cheerful ; an impenetrable cloud seemed to pervade the 
Vizier’s mind ; he could think of pothing but the parting 
words of the old man, and his own folly in not inquiring his 
meaning. 

‘ The Vizier at last went to the same Durweish who had 
befriended him in his hour of need, and related to him the 
obstacle to his enjoyment of the blessings and honours which 
had crowned his success, and hoped from this holy -minded 
man to ascertain the meaning of that perplexing sentence, 

Alas, the world ! ” The Durweish could not, or would not 
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explain the old man’s meaning ; but willing to do the Vizier 
all possible service, he proposed giving him again the necessary 
passport to the inhabitant of the garden. 

‘ The fragment of a pitcher was again traced with the mystic 
characters, and with this in his hand the Vizier at midnight 
sought the tomb, where he found as easy access as on the former 
occasion. Everything he saw seemed doubly beautiful to 
his imagination since his former visit. He entered by the 
emerald gate and found the old man enjoying the magni- 
ficent and sense-devouring scene, with as much deliglit as 
mortals are wont to show when content fills the heart of man. 

‘ “ I know your second errand, my friend,” said the old man, 
“ and am quite as willing to oblige you as on your first visit. 
Know then, Vizier, that whilst an inhabitant of earth, I followed 
the humble occupation of a village barber ; by shaving and 
paring nails I earned my daily bread, and maintained my 
family. Sometimes I collected ten pice in my day of labour 
from house to house, and if twelve crowned my efforts I was 
fortunate. 

‘ “ Many years passed over my head in this way, when one 
day I was less successful in my calling, and but half my usual 
earnings was all I had gained. On my way home I was jruminat- 
ing on the scantiness of the meal likely to be procured by live 
pice for my family of seven people ; the season was one of 
such great scarcity, that ^en pice on other days had been of 
late barely sufiicient to procure our daily food ; and even with 
twelve we thought our wants had been but inadequately supplied , 
I went on grieving, — more for my family than myself, it is 
true, — and could have cried at,»tl)c thought of the small 
portion of bread and dhall I should see allotted to each indi- 
vidual dependant on me.* 

‘ “ In my progress towards home, whilst regretting my 
poverty, I saw an unfortunate beggar, whose earnest entreaty 
seemed to make no impression on those who passed him by ; 
for, in truth, when money, is scarce and corn dear, people’s 
hearts grow somewhat cold to the distresses of those who have 
no claim by kindred ties. But with me it was otherway s : 
my scantiness seemed to make me more tender to the sorrows 
of my fellow-creatures. Poor soul, said I to myself, thou art 
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starving, and no one gives ear to thy complaints ; now if 
I take home this scantj^ produce of my day’s labour, it will 
not give a meal to all my household ; besides, they dined 
with me tolerably well yesterday. Wc shall not starve 
by one day’s fasting ; to-morrow Divine Providence may 
send me in the way of more bearded men than I have met 
to-day. I am resolved tins poor man shall have the benefit 
of a good meal for once, which he supplicates for in the name 
of God. 

‘ “ I then went to the beggar and threw the five pice into 
his upheld wrapper. ‘ There, brother,’ said 1, ‘ it is all I have ; 
go, make yourself happy in a good meal, and remember me 
in your prayers.’ ‘ May Heaven give you plenty in this world 
and bless your soul in the next ! ’ was his only response. That 
jjrayer was heard, for during my further sojourn on earth 
abundance crowned my board ; and here, it is unnecessary to 
remarkon the bounties by which you perceive I am surrounded. 

‘ ‘‘ That I said Alas, the world ! was from the reflection 
that I did but one act of real charity whilst I remained in it, 
and see what an abundance rewards me here. Had I known 
how such things are rewarded hereafter, I should have been 
more careful to have embraced the passing opportunities, 
while I walked with my fellow-man on earth. That I said, 
Alas, the world / to you, was an intended admonition to man- 
kind ; to convince them of the blessings bestowed in this world 
of bliss eternal, in reward for every proper use to which the 
benefits they received in their probationary state of existence 
may have been devoted. Go, friend ! and profit by the example 
I present of heavenly rewards! Persevere in a course of 
practical charity in that world you still inliabit ; and secure, 
whilst you may, the blessed rewards of eternity ! ” ’ 
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Superstition of tho Natives. — ^Fair annually kept by Hindoos. — Sup- 
posed practice of witchcraft by an old woman. — Assaulted by an in- 
furiated populace. — Rescued by a Native gentleman. — He inquires 
their reasons for pei*sccuting her. — Is instrumental in appeasing their 
malignity. — Endeavoux’s to x’cmovo their prejudice. — Pronenoss of 
Asiatics to superstition. — Opinion of a Mussulmaun on tho influence 
of evil spirits. — ^Account of a woman possessed by an evil spirit. — 
Dialogue with her during the paroxysms of her affliction. — ^Means 
used for her recovery. — Further allusions to the false notions of the 
Natives respecting supernatural agency. 

All the Natives of Iliiidoostaun appear to me to be, more 
or less, tineturexl with superstitious notions, which, in many 
instances, are so grafted in their nature as to resist every 
attempt made to root out by arguments the folly of this i^cat 
weakness. 

I hope to be forgiven for introducing in this Letter a few 
anecdotes and occurrences, which may illustrate tli-at faulty 
side of the character of a people who have not derived those 
advantages which are calculated to displace superstition 
from the mind of man ;-*-in a word, they are strangers to 
that Holy volume which teaches better things. 

A fair had been held at Lucknow one afternoon, not imme- 
diately within our view, but the holiday folks passed our house 
on the road to and from the sc«?i!e of action. This fair or 
mayllah is visited by ail ranks and classes of Natives ; but 
it is strictly a Hindoo festival annually kept uj) in remembrance 
of the celebrated Kornca,^ of Hindoo mythologic celebrity, 
who according to their tradition, wdien but a child, on a certain 
day killed with his slender arm a great tyrant, the giant 

^ Kaiihaiya, a name of the ‘demigod Krishna, whom Kansa, the wicked 
King of Mathura, tried to destroys For the miracle- play of the de- 
struction of Kansa by Krishna and his brother Balarama, see Prof. W. 
Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy y 140, 157, 190. The author seems to 
refer to the Ramlila festival. 
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Khaunce. Had there ever existed a suspicion that the Hindoos 
sprang from any of the tfibes of Israel, I should have imagined 
the event they celebrate might have reference to the act of 
David, who with his single arm destroyed Goliath of Gath. 
This, however, can hardly be supposed, although the similarity 
is remarkably striking. 

The figure of Khaunce is made up of bamboo and paper, 
representing a human being of gigantic stature, and bearing 
a most fierce countenance, with some certain appendages, as 
horns, tail, &c., to render the figure more disgusting. It is 
placed near the bank of the river Goomtie, in a conspicuous 
situation, for the wonder and admiration of some, the terror 
of the weak, and the satisfaction of the believers in the fabled 
story of Kornea and his supposed supernatural power. 

Kornea is represented by a little boy, dressed in costly 
apparel, who is conveyed in grand procession, seated on an 
elephant, and surrounded by attendants on horseback, with 
bands of music and a multitude of followers, through the 
principal streets of the city to the chosen spot where Khaunce 
is pfaced to be attacked by the child. 

When the farce is properly prepared for the attack, the 
child, I am told, — ^for I have never seen the ceremony, — takes 
aim from his well-ornamented bow, and with a single arrow 
sends the monstrous giant into the river, whilst the shouts of 
the multitude declare the victory of Kornea, and the destruc- 
tion of the enemy to the repose of mankind. The figure, I 
should have remarked, is made up of parts merely placed on 
each other, so that the force of an arrow is sufficient to dis- 
lodge the lofty erection readily as a pack of cards in a 
mimic castle may be levelled by a breath. The mayllah con- 
cludes when the floating members «f the figure have glided 
with the stream out of sight. 

A party of poor weak-minded mortals, pedestrians, but by 
their dress respectable people, returning from this day’s 
mayllah when the evening was we^l advanced, suddenly halted 
near my house : my attention was soon aroused by violent 
screams, and exclamations of Seize lier ! seize her ! she is 
eating my heart I ’ accompanied by all those indications 
of fear and pain, that did not fail to excite my sympathy ; 
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for I could not comprehend what was the matter and imagined 
the poor man had been wounded by tjie hand of an assassin. 

A crowd quickly assembled, and a great bustle ensued ; 
I was really alarmed, and the tumult of voices continuing for 
some minutes, we distinctly heard the loud cries of a coarse 
female voice who seemed to be in great danger of losing her 
life by the rough treatment of a lawless rabble ; this induced 
a Native gentleman of our family to venture out, to ascertain 
if possible the cause of the excitement, and also to endeavour 
to assuage the angry feelings of the turbulent party. His 
appearance amongst them produced the desired effect, they 
were silenced by his command ; and when the man whose 
alarming screams had first assailed us, was brought before 
him, he found that he was a man of great respectability 
amongst the shop-keepers of the city, with a child of four years 
old in his arms, or rather I should say the cliild was seated 
astride on his father’s hip, the arm encircling the child’s 
body, as is the general manner of nursing amongst all classes 
of the Natives. 

On being questioned as to the cause of his raising the 
tumult, he declared that he was walking quietly on the road- 
way with his party, when the old woman (who was in custody) 
had touched him as he passed, when immediately ^lis heart 
sickened, and he was sensible she had bewitched him, for she 
was still devouring his heejrt and feasting on his vitals.^ ‘ I will 
certainly kill her ! ’ he added, ‘ if she does not restore me to 
myself and my child likewise! ’ — ‘ WhenVas your child at- 
tacked ? ’ — ‘About four days since,’ answered the angry father. 

‘ Good man ! ’ replied my frwd ; ‘ you must be under 
the influence of delusion, since you told me just now, the 
woman is a stranger to y«u, and that you never saw her before ; 
how could she have bewitched your child then four days 
ago ? I am sure weakening fears or illness has taken posses- 
sion of your better feelings ; the poor creature looks not like 
one who possesses the ppw^r you ascribe to her.’ 

The old woman threw herself at the feet of my friend, and 
implored his protection, reite$ating her gratitude to him as 

^ For cases of witches sucking out the vitals of their victims, see 
W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of N, India, ii. 268 ff. 
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her preserver from the fury of an angry populace, who had 
already beaten her with ^slippers on her head, as a prelude to 
tlieir future harsh intentions towards her. Slie stretched out 
her hands to touch him and bless him, as is the custom with 
the lower orders of women to their superior of cither sex, but 
the multitude insisted she should not be allowed to let her 
unliallowed hands fall on the good Mussuhnaun gentleman ; 
in a second was to be heard the invocations of Hindoos and 
Mussulmauns, on their several sources of supreme aid, to save 
the gentleman from her power, for all the mob felt persuaded 
the old woman was a witch. 

‘ Be assured you are mistaken, I, at least, have no fears 
that her touch can harm me ; ’ responded my friend. ‘ Exer- 
cise your reason — is she not a human being like ourselves ? 
True she is old and ugly, but you arc really wicked in accusing 
and ill-treating the poor wretch.’ They were silenced for a 
few minutes, then declared she must be a witch, for her feet 
were crooked, she was desired to exhibit them, and they were 
found to be perfectly good straight feet. 

My friend inquired of the cfld woman who she was ; she 
answered, ‘ A poor mazoorie ^ (corn-grinder), my husband 
and my sons are grass-ctitters, our abode is in the serai (inn 
for travellers), we are poor, but lionest people.’ ‘ You see. 
Sir,’ said my friend to the accusing person, ‘ your own weak 
fears have imposed upon your mipd. This woman cannot 
have done you any injury ; let her depart quietly to lier home 
without farther annoyance.’ 

‘ No ! ’ replied the accuser, ‘ she must satisfy me she is not 
a witch, or worse than th^, by allowing me to pluck a few 
hairs from her head.’ — ‘ What benefit do you propose to your- 
self by tliis measure ? ’ — ‘ Wliy I sKall relieve myself from 
her power over me, by possessing hairs plucked from her 
head, on wliich my friends will exercise certain prayers, and 
thus the craft she has used to bewitch me will be dissolved, 
and I shall be restored to myself ag^iin.’ * 

^ MazdurnL a day labourer. 

* On the efficacy of shaving or plucking out hair from a witch in order 
to make her incapable of bewitching people, see W. Crooke, Popular 
Religion, and Folklore of N. India^, ii. 250 f. 
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Willing as my friend was to get the poor woman released 
from the hands of the accusing party, and finding reason or 
argument of no avail in turning them from their purpose to 
detain her, the terms were acceded to on the one part, provided 
the woman herself was willing to comply, to which, when she 
was asked, she replied, ‘ I am not the wretched creature 
my accuser imagines, and therefore can have no objection, 
on condition that I may be allowed afterwards to return to 
my home in peace.’ 

The poor old head was now in danger of being plucked of 
its white hairs by the surrounding crowd, whose extravagant 
desire to possess the, to them, invaluable specific against 
witchcraft — for they still believed she was actually a witeli — 
led them to overlook humanity and feeling ; but the x>eacc- 
maker’s voice was again heard, commanding the crowd to 
desist, and they should all be gratified, when the scissors he 
had sent a servant to fetch, might enable them to jiossess the 
prize without inflicting pain on the poor persecuted woman. 

Whilst this was in agitation, and before the scissors were 
used, several well-armed soldiers, attracted by the a]>pe<trance 
of a riot, had made their way to the scene of contention, who 
recognizing the old woman as the mother and wife of their 
three grass-cutters, immediately took the poor old^oul under 
their protection, and conveyed her safely from her tormentors. 
My friend was very well^ satisfied to resign his charge to their 
guardianship, and not a little pleased that he had been instru- 
mental in preserving a fellow-creature from the lawless hands 
of the foolishly superstitious of his countrymen. 

It is lamentable to witness ^mw powerful an ascendancy 
superstition sways over the minds of Asiatics generally* 
The very wisest, most ^learned, most religious, even, are more 
or less tinctured with this weakness ; and, I may add, that 
I have hardly met with one person entirely free from the 
opinion that witchcraft and evil agency are in the hands of 
some, and often permitted to be exercised on their neighbours. 
The truly religious people declare to me, that they only are 
preserved from such calamities who can place their whole 
reliance on the power and goodness of God alone ; Who, they 
are persuaded, will never suffer His faithful servants to be 
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persecuted by the evil one in any shape, or under any mysteri- 
ous agency. Perfect dependance on Divine Providence is 
the Mussulmaun’s only Safeguard, for they declare it to be 
their belief that evil agency exists still, as it did in the first 
ages of the world. Faith and trust in God can alone preserve 
them ; when that fails, or if they have never learned to rely 
on Him for protection, they are necessarily exposed to the 
influence of that evil agency by which so many have suffered 
both in body and soul amongst their country-people. 

The return of oiir friend, with the explanation of the scene 
I had witnessed from my window, led me to inquire very 
minutely into the opinion and general belief of the Mussulmauns 
on such subjects. A sensible, clever gentleman of that per- 
suasion then present, told me that there could be no doubt 
witchcraft was often practised in Lucknow, detailing things 
he had often heard, about the wicked amongst human beings 
who practised muntah ^ (incantations) ; and perhaps would 
liave explained the motives and the acquired power if I had 
been disposed to listen. I inquired of my friend, as he had 
alwayt appeared a religious person, whether he really believed 
in magic, genii, evil agency, &c. He told me, that he did 
believe certainly that such things still existed ; but he added, 
‘ such power can only work on the weak or the wicked, for 
that heart whose depciidance is wholly fixed on God, has a 
sure protection from every evil, whether of man or spirit. You 
have in your sacred book a full and ample delineation of the 
works of magic, in the period of Moses, and also of Saul. In 
later periods you have proofs of greater weight with you, 
where Christ cast out devils and gave the same power to His 
disciples. My opinion,’ he added, ‘ will not alter yours, nor 
do I wish it ; neither would I argue qr dispute with you on 
subjects become obsolete in the enlightened world of which 
you are a member, but as far as my own individual opinion 
is concerned, it is my belief that all things are possible to the 
Almighty power and will of God. And I see no right we have 
either to inquire why, or to dispute abou’c the motives by which 
His wisdom permits the weak to^be afflicted for a season, or 
the wicked to be punished in this life.’ 

^ Mantra* 
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I inquired if he had ever witnessed any of the strange 
events I continually heard his people speak of, as having 
occurred in their neighbourhood, such as people possessed 
with unclean spirits, sufficient to confirm his belief in their 
probability. He replied, ‘ I have not only witnessed but have, 
under Divine Providence, been the instrument to convey 
relief to several different women, who suffered from being 
possessed by evil spirits.’ He then related the following, 
which I copy from the notes I took at the time of his relation : — 

‘ When I was a very young man, my mind was bent on 
inquiring into the truth of the generally believed opinion, 
that some righteous men of our faith had power granted 
to them to remove evil spirits -from their victims. I took 
the advice of a certain venerable person, who was willing to 
impart his knowledge to me. Preparatory to my own practice, 
I was instructed to forsake* the haunts of man, and give 
myself wholly to prayer. Accordingly I absented myself 
from my home, family, and friends, and led the life you would 
call a hermit’s ; my food was simply herbs and fruits, and 
occasionally an unleavened cake of my own preparing, Wliilst 
the nearest tank of water supplied me with the only beverage 
I required ; my clothing a single wrapper of calico ; my 
house a solitary chupha (a thatch of coarse grass fied over 
a frame of bamboo), and this placed on the margin of a wood, 
wiiere seldom the feet of^man strayed to interfere with, or 
disturb my devotion. My days and nights were given to 
earnest prayer ; seeking God and offering praises with my 
mouth to Him, constituted my business and my delight for 
nearly two whole years, during yjiieh time my friends had 
sought me in vain, and many a tear I fear was shed at the 
uncertain fate of one the> loved so well in my father’s house. 

‘ The simplicity of my mode of life, added to the veneration 
and respect always paid to the Durweish’s character, raised 
me in the opinion of the few who from time to time had in- 
truded on my privacy, to a^k some boon within my limits to 
give as a taawisc ^ (talis*man), which is in fact a prayer, or 
else one of the names or attribiftes of God, in stich a character 
as best suited the service they required ; for you must be 
‘ TcCwiz, see p, 214. 
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told, in the Mussulmaun faith, we count ninety-nine different 
names or titles to the ^reat merciful Creator and only true 
God. In many cases the taawise I had so given, had been 
supposed by the party receiving them, to have been instru- 
mental in drawing down upon them the favour of God, and 
thus having their difficulties removed ; this induced others 
influenced by their report, to apply to me, and at last my 
retirement was no longer the hermit’s cell, but thronged 
as the courtyard of a king’s palace. My own family in this 
way discovered my retreat, they urged and prevailed on me 
to return amongst them, and by degrees to give up my abste- 
mious course of life. 

‘ The fame of my devotion, however, was soon conveyed 
to the world ; it was a task to shake off the entreaties of my 
poor fellow-mortals who gave me more credit for holiness 
of life than I felt myself deserving of. Yet sympathy pre- 
vailed on me to comfort when I could, although I never dared 
to think myself deserving the implicit confidence they placed 
in me. 

* (5n one occasion I was induced, at the urgent entreaties 
of an old and valued friend, to try the effects of my acquired 
knowledge in favour of a respectable female; whose family, 
and lier ^\isband in particular, were in great distress at the 
violence of her sufferings. They fancied she was troubled 
by a demon, who visited her re^ilarly every eighth day ; 
her ravings when so possessed endangered her health, and 
destroyed the doiilfestic harmony of the house. 

‘ The day was fixed for ray visit, and the first exercise of 
my acquirements ; even Ji^ien I had doubts on my mind 
whether the demons so often quoted did really exist, or were 
but the disordered wanderings of in\agination ; and if they 
did exist, I still was doubtful as to the extent of my knowledge 
being sulficient to enable me to be the instrument for effecting 
the desired benefit. Trusting faithfully, however, in God’s 
help, and desiring nothing but I^is glory, I commenced my 
operations. The woman was seated on a charpoy (bedstead) 
behind a wadded curtain, Wnich hid her from my view. 
Respectable females, you are aware, are not allowed to be 
seen by any males except very near relatives. I took my seat 
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opposite the curtain with the husband of the suffering woman, 
and entered into conversation with lym on general subjects. 

‘ I soon heard tlie wild speeches of the woman, and my heart 
fully sympathized in her sufferings. After preparing tlic 
sweet-scented flowers for my purpose (it is believed all aerial 
beings feed on the scent of flowers), fire was brought in a 
chafing-dish, at my request, and a copper plate was placed 
on this fire, on which I strewed my prepared flowers mixed 
up with drugs. Instantly the demon became furious in the 
woman, calling out to me, “ Sparc me ! spare me ! ” 

‘ I should remark that the woman was so entirely hidden 
by the curtain as to leave it beyond a doubt that she could 
not sec what I was doing on tlie other side, but she seemed, 
by the instinct of the evil spirit which possessed her, to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of my visit, and tlie 
exertion I was making by prayer, for her release from the 
intruder. The women attending her, her friends and relatives, 
had no power to restrain her in the violence of her paroxysms ; 
she tore the curtain with more than human force, and it gave 
way, leaving her and the other wonien exposed to my gaze. 

‘ I would, from modesty, have retired, but her husband, 
having confidence in my ability to heli) afflicted wife, 
whom he loved most tenderly, entreated me not to retire, 
but to think of the woman as my own sister. The w^oman, 
or rather the demon in the woman, told me what I was going 
to do was not withheld from her knowledge, desiring me 
immediately to leave the place. * 

‘ “ Who are you ? ” I inquired. — “ I am the spirit of an 
old woman, who once inhabited#ihis house ; ” was answered 
by a coarse harsh voice. — Why have you dared to possess 
yourself of this poor female ? she never could have done you 
any injury.” — ‘‘ No,” was answered, “ not the female, but 
her husband has taken possession of this house, and I am here 
to torment him for it, by visiting his wife.” 

‘ “ Do you know thjit JL am permitted to have power to 
destroy you in this fire ? ” — ‘‘ Yes, but I hope you will shew 
mercy ; let me escape and I will flee to the forest.” — I cannot 
agree to this, you would then, being at liberty, fasten yourself 
on some other poor mortal, wlio may not find one to release 
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him from your tyranny ; I shall destroy you now ; ” and I was 
actually preparing my piethods for this purpose, when the 
screaming became so violent, the poor woman’s agony so 
terrific, that I dreaded her instant death from the present 
agony of her ravings. 

‘ “ How am I to know you are what you represent yourself 
to be ? ” said I, trying the softest manner of speech ; (the 
poor victim appeared at ease immediately). — “ Ask me any 
question you please,” was replied, apparently by the woman, 

and I will answer you.” I rose and went into the front 
entrance of the house, which is divided from the zeenahnah 
by a high wall, as are all our Mussulmaun houses, and returned 
with something closely concealed in my hand. I asked, “ WTiat 
is enclosed in my clenched hand ? ” — “ A piece of charcoal,” 
was the prompt reply. It was so in truth ; I could no longer 
doubt. 

‘ Another of the party was sent to the outer house ; and, 
again I inquired, “ What is in this person’s hand ? ” — Grains 
of corn.” — “ Of what nature ? ” — Wheat.” The hand was 
opened, and the contents were really as was said ; — confirming 
to all present, if they had ever doubted, that the poor woman 
was possessed by the demon, as I have before represented. 
Nearly two hours were spent in the most singular conversa- 
tions, which, whilst they amused me exceedingly, convinced 
me by my own observations of the +rutli of that which I had 
but imperfectly believed before these trials. 

‘ ‘‘ I will certainly destroy you in this fire, unless you give 
me ample assurances that you will never again annoy or 
torment this poor inoffensive woman ; ” and, as I presented 
my preparation, the screams, the cries of “ Spare me ! oh, 
spare me this fiery torment ! ” were repeated with redoubled 
force. I asked, “ What is your belief ? ” — “ I believe in one 
God, the Creator of all things ; ” was promptly answered. 
— “ Then away to the forest, the boon you first craved from 
me, nor again venture to return to this house.” 

* The instant my command was given, the woman was 
calm, her reason restored immediately ; her shame and con- 
fusion were beyond expressing by words, as she awoke from 
what she termed a dream of heavy terror that had overpowered 
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her. The appearance of a strange man, — ^herself but half clad, 
for in the moments of raving she had torn off parts of her 
clothing, leaving the upper part of* her person entirely un- 
covered, — nearly deprived her again of returning reason ; 
her husband’s presence, however, soothed her mind ; but it 
was some time before her confusion was sulTiciently banished 
to enable her to converse freely with me. In answer to the 
questions I asked of her, she replied that she had not the least 
recollection of what had occurred. She fancied herself over- 
powered by a dreadful dream which had agitated her greatly, 
though she could not recollect what was the nature of that 
dream. I ordered some cooling beverage to be prepared for 
my patient, and recommending rest and quiet, took my leave, 
promising to visit her again in my professional character, 
should any return of the calamity render my visit necessary. 
The whole family heaped blessings and prayers on my head 
for the benefit they believed I had been the instrument of 
Providence in rendering to their house. 

‘ This was my first attempt at the practice I had been in- 
structed in ; and, you may believe, I was gratified whrti the 
success with which my endeavours had been crowned. For 
several months the lady continued quite well, when some 
symptoms of irritability of temper and absence^ of mind 
warned her husband and family of approaching danger upon 
which they urged and ^ntreated my second visit. I went 
accompanied by several friends who were curious to witness 
the effect expected to be produced by my prayer. It appeared 
the poor woman was more calm on my first entrance, than 
when I had previously visited her ; but after repeating my 
form of prayer, the most violent ravings followed every 
question I put to her.# 

‘ Many hours were spent in this way. The replies to my 
questions were remarkable ; she always answered, as if by 
the spirit with which she was possessed. I demanded, 
“ Why have you dared to return to this poor creature ? do 
you doubt my ability* to destroy you ? ” The reply was, 
“ I had no pow^er to fix myse5f again on the woman, until you 
entered the house, but I have hovered over her.” — I said, 
“ I do not believe that you are the soul of a deceased old 
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woman as you represent yourself to be ; perhaps you may 
wish to convince me, by answering the questions that will be 
made by me and my fif lends.” The several questions were 
then put and answered in a way that surprised all present. 

Afterwards, I said, “You professed when here on a former 
occasion, to believe in God. Answer me now, to what sect of 
people did you belong ? ” — “ Sheikh,” was the reply, “ and 
I believe in one God of mercy and of truth.” — “ Then you 
are my brother,” I said, rising, and holding out my hand to 
the woman, “ we will shake hands.” — “ No, No ! ” replied 
the woman, with great agitation and terror, “ I beseech you 
not to touch me ; the fire which I dread would then tornient 
me more than I could bear. I would willingly shake hands 
with all here present, that would give me no pain, but with 
you the case is different ; one touch of yours would destroy 
me immediately.” Not to prolong my story, at the husband’s 
earnest entreaty, the evil soul was destroyed by the practice 
I had learned, and the poor woman, restored to health and 
peace, was no more troubled by her enemy.” 

When this story was related, I fancied it a mere fable of 
the relator’s brain to amuse his audience ; but on a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, I find it to be his real opinion 
that he Ifad been instrumental in the way described, in re- 
moving evil spirits from the possessed ; nor could I ever shake 
his confidence by any argument bj’ought forward for that 
purpose during many years of intimate acquaintance ; which 
is the more to be regretted as in all other respects he possesses 
a very superior and intelligent mind, and as far as I could 
judge of his heart by his li^e. alws»,ys appeared to be a really 
devout servant of God. 

It is not surprising that the strongly grounded persuasion 
should be too deeply rooted to give way to my feeble efforts ; 
time, but more especially the mercy of Divine goodness 
extended to them, will dissolve the delusion they are as yet 
fast bound by, as it has in more enlightened countries, where 
superstition once controlled both the ignorant and the scholar, 
in nearly as great a degree as ibis evident it does at this day 
the people of India generally. Here the enlightened and the 
unenlightened are so strongly persuaded of the influence of 
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supernatural evil agency, that if any one is afflicted with 
fits, it is affirmed by the lookers on, of whatever degree, that 
the sick person is possessed by an tinclean spirit. 

If any one is taken suddenly ill, and the doctor cannot 
discover the complaint, the opinion is that some evil spirit 
has visited the patient, and the holy men of the city are then 
applied to, who by prayer may draw down relief for the 
beloved and suffering object. Hence arises the number of 
applications to the holy men for a written i)rayer, called 
taawise (talisman) which the people of tluat faith declare 
will not only preserve the wearer from the attacks of un- 
clean spirits, genii, &c., but these prayers will oblige such 
spirits to quit the afflicted immediately on their being placed 
on the person. The children are armed from their birth with 
talismans ; and if any one should have the temerity to laugh 
at the practice, he would be judged by these superstitious 
people as worse than a heathen. 
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Memoir of the life of Meer Hadjoe Shah. — His descent. — ^Anecdote of a 
youthful exploit. — His predilection for the army. — Leaves his home 
to join the army of a neighbouring Rajah. — ^Adventures on the way. — 
Is favourably received and fostered by the Rajah. — His first pilgrimage 
to Mecca. — Occurrences during his stay in Arabia. — DescriiDtion of a 
tiger-hunt. — ^Detail of events during his subsequent pilgrimages. — ^The 
plague, — Seizure by pirates. — Sketch of the life of Fatima, an Ajrabian 
lady. — Relieved from slavery by Meer Hadjee Shah. — He marries her. 
— Observations on the piety of his life. — Concluding remarks. 

The name of Meer Iladjee Shah has so often occurred in 
my Letters, that I feel persuaded a brief sketch of his life 
may be acceptable here, more particularly as that venerated 
man presented to my immediate observation a correct picture 
of the true Mussulmaun. I can only regret my inability to do 
justice to the bright character of my revered father-in-law, 
whose conduct as a devout and obedient servant to his Maker, 
ruled his actions in every situation of life, and to whom my 
debt of gratitude is boundless, not alone for the affectionate 
solicitude invariably manifested for my temporal comforts, 
but for an example of holy living, which influences more than 
precept. This much valued friend of mine was the mouth of 
wisdom to all with whom he conversed, for even when in- 
tending to amuse by anecdotes, of whidi his fund was inex- 
haustible, there was always a n;ioral and religious precept 
attached to the relation, by which to benefit his auditor, 
whilst he riveted attention by his gentle manners and well- 
selected form of words. 

Before we met, I had often heard him described by his 
dutiful son, but with all that affection had prompted him to 
say of his father, I was not prepared to expect the dignified 
person I found him, — ^a perfect moael of the patriarchs of 
old to my imagination, nor could I ever look at him through 
our years of intimacy, witliout associating hmi in my mind 
with Abraham, the fatlier of his people# 
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His form was finely moulded, his height above six feetj his 
person erect, even in age, his fine cast of countenance beamed 
with benevolence and piety, and hfc dark eye either filled 
with tears of sympathy or brightening with joy, expressed 
both superior intelligence and intensity of feeling. His vener- 
able flowing beard gave a commanding majesty to the figure 
before me, whilst his manners were graceful as the most 
polished even of European society. Raising his full eyes in 
pious thankfulness to God (whose mercy had thus filled his cup 
of earthly happiness to the brim), he embraced us both with 
a warmth of pressure to his throbbing heart, that pronounced 
more than his words, the sincerity of our welcome. Never 
have I forgotten the moment of our meeting. The first impres- 
sion lasted through our long acquaintance, for he proved 
indeed a real solace during my pilgrimage in a strange land. 

The subject of my present Letter, Meer Mahumud Hadjce 
Shah, was a native of Loodeeanah,^ the capital city of the 
Punjaab territory, so called from the five rivers which water 
that tract of country, and derived from punje (five), aab (water). 
He descended through a long line of pure Syaad blood ,^rom 
Mahumud, many of his ancestors having been remarkable for 
their holy lives, and his grandsire in particular, a singularly 
devout Durwcisli, of whom are related in the family many 
interesting incidents and extraordinary escapes from peril 
which distinguished him as a highly-favoured mortal. On 
one occasion, when attacked by a ravenous tiger, his single 
blow with a sabre severed the head from the carcase ; the 
sabre is still retained in the family with veneration, as the 
instrument by which the power and goodness of God was 
manifested to their sire. 

The father of Meer Hadjee Shah was a Kauzy (Judge) of 
the city of Loodeeanah, a man greatly admired for his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Mahumudan law, respected for his 
general worthiness, and venerated for his holy life. He had 
a large family, of whom the subject before me was the eldest 
son ; his father designed to instruct and prepare him as his 
successor in the same honourable employment, whenever 

' Ludhiana, a city, not the capital of the Panjab : * the land of five 
rivers ’ {pan j -ah), 
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old age or infirmities should render his own retirement from 
the office necessary. But, — as the son always regretted when 
talking over the circunri stance, with becoming remorse that 
his mind was differently swayed, — through an enterprising 
spirit he preferred the adventurous to the more sober calling 
for which his father had originally destined him. 

To illustrate the temper of his youth, his often repeated 
anecdote of an event which occurred when he was but twelve 
years old may here be presented : — 

‘ After our hours of study, boys of my own age were allowed 
to meet together for exercise and amusement, without the 
controlling presence of our Maulvces (tutors). Many an enter- 
prising feat had been performed during our hours of play, but 
none that has impressed me with so keen a remembrance of 
my youthful follies as the one I am about to relate. Wc 
had long observed the wild pigeons, which owned not any 
earthly master, take refuge for the night in an old and dilapi- 
dated well outside the town ; a plan was laid between my 
companions and myself to possess ourselves of some of these 
pigcMis, and one evening wc assembled by agreement to put 
our project in force. 

‘ A strong rope was procured, to which we fastened a piece 
of board, <^so as to form a seat ; a bag was provided, into which 
the game was to be deposited as fast as it was caught ; and 
a thick stick, with which to ascertain in the holes the situation 
of each pigeon, which was to be seized by the neck when thus 
discovered. Kverj thing was arranged when, “ Who will be 
lowered first ? ” was inquired by the he^^d of our party. Meer 
Mahumud was not a little pleaded when it was suggested, 
that he was the bravest boy among them ; and with a proud 
feeling of ecstasy my young heart Jjounded whilst I seated 
myself on the board and was lowered from the summit for 
several yards down the well, my young companions holding 
fast the rope outside from which I was suspended ; the bag 
conveniently slung across my left shoulder, with the open mouth 
in front, to enable me to deposit my gleanings without delay. 

‘ I had collected several pigtK)ns in this way ; and, at last, 
my stick was presented to search in a new aperture, where 
it seemed to be resisted by something more than the soft 
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feathers of a bird ; fearless as I was, my young hand was 
thrust into the hole, and I caught at something with a firm 
grasp, which at once convinced me^could not be a pigeon ; 
but I resolved not to part from my prize very readily, and 
drawing my hand and arm from the hole with great difficulty 
(putting all my youthful strength and energy to the task), 
I discovered my prize was a living snake of rather a large size. 

‘ Fearful to announce the nature of my j)reseiit prisoner to 
the youngsters, at whose mercy I then was, lest they, through 
terror, should let the rope go, and thus precipitate me to the 
bottom of the well, I called out, “ Draw up ! draw up quickly ! 
delay not, brothers ! ” and I was soon brought to the mouth 
of the well with the snake coiled round my arm, and firmly 
grasped just under the head, so tliat it could not extricate 
itself or injure me. The boys soon assisted me off the top 
of the well, and brouglit pieces of stone, with which they 
bruised the snake’s head until I was relieved from its ])ressure 
on my arm by its death. I should remark, that I had presence 
of mind to rub the head against the wall on my ascent, which 
had considerably lessened the snake’s pressure on mj;* arm, 
and I believe it was more than half dead before I had reached 
the top. 

‘ My arm pained me dreadfully, but still my grcal^jst agony 
was for fear my father shoulil hear of my exploit, which 1 felt 
convinced would not onljj^ excite his present anger, but be the 
means of preventing my having another opportunity of en- 
joying the society and ainusenients of niy^^’^oung companions. 
Strict secrecy was therefore enjoined by my command upon 
the wliole party ; and returning Jto iny home, I thought to 
disguise my real feelings by seeking repose instead of the 
evening dinner which vgis prepared for me. My affectionate 
mother had no suspicion that I was ill, although she was imicli 
distressed that play had destroyed the ai)petite of her son. 
I had dozed for some hours, when the agony of my arm awoke 
me as from an uneasy dream ; I could hardly recollect the 
last evening’s adventu!*e, for my mind seemed much be- 
wildered. My groans, howe\^r, brought my mother to my 
bed-side, whose tender care was exercised in fomenting my 
arm, which she found much swollen and inflamed. 

D d2 
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‘ The secret of my enterprize was never divulged by me until 
the news of my sudden illness was reported in the neighbour- 
hood ; when some of my young friends told the tale, and it 
was conveyed by one of the gossiping old women of the city 
to the zeenahnah of my mother. My arm was for a long 
period rendered useless, and I was under the care of doctors 
for many months ; the whole skin peeled off, and left me 
cause for remembering the circumstance, although it did not 
cure me of that preference for enterprize, which afterwards 
drew me from my home to visit other places, and to search 
for new adventures. Often did I remonstrate with my father 
on the subject of my future profession : how often did I declare 
my disinclination to pursue those studies (deemed essential 
to fit me for the office I was in due time to be appointed to), 
and avow my predilection for a military life ! ’ 

At that period of Indian History, the Punjaab district was 
disturbed by the depredations of the Mahrattas.^ Hordes of 
those lawless banditti were in the habit of frequent encroach- 
ments on the Mussulmaun possessions, committing frightful 
enorrkaities in their predatory excursions against towns and 
villages, spreading terror and desolation wherever they ap- 
proached. On this account military ardour was encouraged 
by the heads of families, and the youth of respectable Mussul- 
mauns were duly instructed in the use of defensive weapons, 
as a measure of prudence by which they were enabled, when- 
ever called upon, to defend the lives and property of their 
neighbours as well %iH of their individual families. 

In describing this period of his life, I liave often heard Mcer 
Hadjee Shah confess with remorst?, that he was wont to pay 
far greater attention to his 'military instructors than to the 
Maiilvee’s lectures on law or other (l^y subjects of books, as 
he then often thought them, and at fourteen years old he was 
perfect master of the sabre, spear, matchlock, and the bow ; 
able even then to defend himself against an enemy, or take the 
palm of victory, when practising those arts with the youth of 
his own standing. ‘ * 

At seventeen, his love of entcM'prize drew him from the calm 

^ Under the Peshwas, Baji Rao I and Balaji Rao (a.d. 1720-61) the 
incursions of tho Mahrattas extended as far north as the Panjab. 
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study of his tutors under the parental roof, to seek amongst 
strangers employment better suited to his inclination. His 
early adventures were attended witfi many vicissittides and 
trials, which woidd (however interesting to those who loved 
him) appear tedious to the general reader ; I shall, therefore, 
but digress occasionally with such anecdotes as maybe generally 
interesting. One which presents him in the early part of his 
career amongst strangers in a position which marks the bravery 
of his youth, I shall take the liberty of introducing in his own 
words : — 

‘ After a good night’s repose, I was desirous of pursuing 
my march, and prepared to take leave of jny hospitable enter- 
tainer (a Kauzy of the village), from whom I had received the 
utmOwSt attention and civility. This kind-hearted man was 
unwilling to allow of my journeying alone, and insisted that 
two of his mcnservants should accompany me that day’s 
march at least. I had no fears, nor much to lose beside my 
life, and for some time resisted the offer, but without avail. 
The men therefore accompanied me, and after six hours’ 
walk, I prevailed on them to take refreshment and rfst at 
the serai of the village, through which wc had to pass, with 
leave to retrace their way home afterwards with my duty to 
their master. * 

‘ Released from their guardianship, I felt my own inde- 
pendence revive, and bounded on as lively as the antelope, 
full of hope that I might yet reach the Rajah’s territory by 
nightfall, who, I had heard, was willing to^ive employment to 
the enterprising youth of Loodeeanah, in the army he was 
then raising. I must have waljr^'d since the morning near 
twenty koss (forty miles) without food or water ; but I neither 
felt hunger nor fatigue, »o deeply was my heart engaged in the 
prospect of a military life. At length hunger awakened me 
to a sense of my forlorn condition, for I had left home without 
a coin in my possession ; and although I passed through many 
inhabited villages where reljcf would have been gladly tendered, 
if I had only applied for it, yet my pride forbade the humble 
words of supplicating for a ifteal ; hungry as I was, death 
even would have been preferable at that time to breathing out 
a want amongst strangers. 
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‘I was overjoyed on approaching a cultivated tract of country 
to find a field of wheat, r|pe for the harvest, evincing the great 
Creator’s bountiful hand, and hesitated not, without a scruple, 
to possess myself of an occasional handful as I passed along, 
rubbing tiie cars and eating as I went, to save that time I 
deemed so |)rceious ; for my anxiety to reach the Rajah and 
employment, increased as the day advanced. I had traversed 
near thirty koss on foot, scarcely having halted since the dawn- 
ing day ; this to a young man who liad been through life 
indulged by the luxury of a horse for exercise, wliilst under 
the parental roof, may be imagined to have been no trifling 
undertaking. But buoyant youth filled with hopes of honour 
and preferment is regardless of those dilficulties which must 
subdue the indolent or less aspiring spirit. 

‘ At the extremity of a large field through which I had to 
t)ass, my eye rested on a man with two oxen, certain indica- 
tions, I imagined, of a well of water being adjacent for the 
purpose of irrigation, towards whom I approached sufficiently 
near to inquire if a drauglit of pure water could be obtained 
for a thirsty traveller. The sturdy farmer-looking man 
seemed to view me with scrutiny, witliout deigning to reply ; 
TTiy question was repeated with civility, but no answer was 
given, aiK? I then fancied his looks foreboded no good meaning ; 
lie licld in his iiand a large Jieavy stick studded at the top with 
iron rings (in common use with the V>wer orders of people as a 
weapon of defence against robbers, tigers, wolves, or reptiles), 
but as 1 stood far enough oft to be out of immediate danger 
of a sudden attack, if such was premeditated, the surly look 
of bis countenance gave mcdittle^concern until he called out 
in a commanding tone, “ Youngster ! off with your garments ; 
lay down those bow and arrows instaKtly, or I will fell you to 
the earth with this staff that is in my hand ! ” which he raised 
in a position to prove himself in earnest. 

‘ My surprise was great, but it did not put me off my guard, 
and I replied with courage, that Ijis ^insolent demand Avould 
not meet with a willing compliance ; I was able to defend 
myself, young as I was, agaiRst his treacherous intentions 
on an unoffending traveller ; and I prepared my bow in the 
expectation that lie would cither be deterred, or leave me no 
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alternative but to use it in self-defence. Two arrows were 
promptly prepared, one placed in my bow, the other in my 
girdle, as he advanced repeating his demand, with the counte- 
nance of a ruffian, and his club elevated ; he no doubt fancied 
that the bow was a plaything in the hand of a mere ignorant 
stripling. I warned him repeate<lly not to advance, or my 
bow sliould teach him that my young arm was well instructed. 

‘ He however dared my vengeance, and advanced still 
nearer, when seeing I had no alternative, I aimed at his legs, 
not desiring to revenge hut to deter my enemy ; the arrow 
entered his thigh, passing completely through : he was 
astonished and stood like a statue. I then desired him to 
throw down his club, with which I walked away, or rather 
ran a sulFicient distance to relieve myself from further ex- 
pectation of annoyances from my enemy Or the villagers. 

‘ Much time had been spent in that contest, which had left 
me the victor ; I waited not however to witness his further 
movements, but with hastened steps in half an hour I reached 
the Rajah’s palace. Several soldiers were guarding outside 
the gate, where stood, as is usual, charpoys for their #ise, on 
one of which, uninvited, I seated myself, fatigued by my 
long and unusual exercise. The men with great civility 
offered me water and their Jiookha, and wiien jncfrcshcd I 
answered their many inquiries, founded very naturally on my 
appearance, my youth, a^id travelling without an attendant. 

‘ I frankly told them that the Rajah’s famed liberality had 
drawn me from Eoodeeanah to seek emjfloyment as a soldier 
under his command. One of my new acquaintance recom- 
mended my immediately #going^into the palace, where the 
Rajah was seated in Durbar (hohling his Court) for the express 
purpose of receiving ap|ilicants for the army now raising, under 
the expectation of a hostile visit from the Sikhs. I followed 
my guide through several avenues and courts until we arrived 
at the Baarah Daree ^ (twelve doors), or state apartments.’ 

I must, however, here abstain from following Meer Hadjec 
Shah through the whofe detail of his intimacy with the Rajah, 
which continued for some ye;*rs, and by whom he was fostered 
as a favourite son ; he accompanied the Rajah to the field 
^ Bdrahdan, a room nominally with twelve doors. 
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against the Sikhs, whose singular habits and manners, both 
in battle and in their domestic circle, he has often amused 
his friends by relating. ^ 

His first pilgrimage to Mecca was undertaken whilst a very 
young man, travelling the whole way by land, and enduring 
many trials and hardships in what he deemed ‘ The road of 
God On one occasion he was beset by wolves whilst on foot ; 
but as he always confessed his preservation was by the power 
and goodness of Divine Providence, so in the present instance 
the wolves even ran from the blows of his staff, howling to 
their dens. 

During his stay in Arabia, when on his pilgrimage, his 
funds were exhausted, and he had no knowledge of a single 
individual from whom he could condescend to borrow, but as 
he always put his sole trust in God, a way was made for his 
returning prosperity in rather a singular and unexpected 
manner. 

A rich Begum, the widow of a wealthy Arab merchant, had 
long suffered from a severe illness, and had tried every medical 
prescription within her reach without relief. On a certain 
night she dreamed that a Syaad pilgrim from India, who had 
taken up his abode at the serai outside the town, possessed 
a medicine* which would restore her to health. She had faith 
in lier dream, and sent a polite message to the Syaad, who was 
described minutely by the particult|rs of her dream. Meer 
Had joe Shah attended the summons, but assured the lady 
who (conversed with* him, that lie was not acquainted with 
medicine ; true, he liad a simple preparation, which enabled 
him to benefit a fellow pilgrim, Mdien by circumstances no 
better adviser could be found : he then offered her the powder, 
giving directions how to use it, and left her. In the ev^ening 
a handsome dinner was conveyed by this lady’s orders to Meer 
Iladjee Shah, which he accepted with gratitude to God, and 
for several days this was repeated, proving a sensible benefit 
to him, and to others equally destitute of the means of present 
provision, who were abiding at the serai. 

In the course of a week he wsfs again summoned to attend 
tlie Begum, wlio was entirely cured of her long illness, which 
she attributed solely to the medicine he had left with her. 
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and she now desired to prove her gratitude by a pecuniary 
compensation. He was too much gjatificd at the efficacy of 
his simple remedy, to require further recompense than the 
opportunity he had enjoyed of rendering liimself useful to 
a fellow-creature, and would have refused the reward tendered, 
but the lady had resolved not to be outdone in generosity ; 
and finding how he was circumstanced by another channel, 
she made so many earnest appeals, that he at last consented 
to accept as much as would defray his expenses for the journey 
to the next place he was on tlic point of embarking for, where 
he expected to meet with his Indian friends, and a supply of 
cash . 

On one occasion, he was exposed to danger from a tiger, 
but, to use Ids own words, ‘ as my trust was placed faithfully 
in God, so was I preserved by Divine favour The anecdote 
relative to that event, I cannot pass over, and therefore I 
relate it, as near as I recollect, in his own words : — 

‘ I was at Lucknow during tlie reign of the Niiwaub, Shujah 
ood Dowlah,^ who deliglitcd much in field sports ; on one 
occasion it was announced that he intended to hunt tigers, 
and orders were issued to the nobility and his courtiers, 
requiring their attendance on elephants, to accouTpany 1dm 
on a certain day. The preparations were made on a grand 
scale, and excited a lively interest throughout the city. I had 
never been present at a tiger hunt, and I felt my usual ambi- 
tion to share in the adventures of that day too irresistible 
to be conquered by suggestions of ]>rudence ; and accordingly 
I went, on horseback* accompanied by a friend about my own 
age, falling into the rear ef tlif^ ^^uwaub’s cavalcade which 
was far more splendid than any thing I had before witnessed, 
the train of elephants# richly caparisorwed, on which W(‘re 
seated in their gold or silver howdahs, the whole strength 
of the Court in rich dresses. 

^ The hunting party had penetrated the jungle a considerable 

* Shuja-ud-daula, son of \lansur "All Khan, Safdar Jang, Governor of 
Oiidh : bom a.d. 1731 ; aucceeded#his fatln.T, 1753. He was present at 
the battle of Pan! pat inH761 : became Wazir of the Emperor Shah 
'Alam : defeated by the British at the battle of Buxar, 1764 ; died at 
Faizabad, then his seat of government, 1775. 
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distance before a single trace of a tiger could be discovered, 
when at length it was announced to the Nuwaub that the 
sheekaarces ^ (huntsmen]^ had reason to believe one at least 
was concealed in the high grass near which the party ap- 
proached. The order was then given to loosen the led buffaloes, 
and drive them towards the grass which concealed the game, 
a practice at that time common with Native sportsmen to 
rouse the ferocious animal, or to attract him, if hungry, 
from his lurking place ; but it seemed as if the buh'aloes were 
scared by the number of elephants, for with all the goading 
and whipping, which was dealt to them unsparingly, they 
could not be pressed into the service for which they were 
provided. 

* The Nuwaub was remarkable for bravery, and prided 
himself on his successful shot ; he therefore caused his elephant 
to advance to the edge of the high grass, that he might have 
the satisfaction of the first fire, when the animal should be 
roused. Some delay in this, induced the Nuwaub to order 
the dunkah-wallah (kettle-drummer) on horseback to be 
giiardt-d on each side by soldiers with drawn sabres, to advance 
in front and beat his drums. The first sounds of the dunkah 
roused the tiger : this being instantly perceived, the horsemen 
wheeled i*oimd, and were in a second or two cleared from 
danger. Tlie tiger sprang towards the elephant, but was 
instantly thrown back by her trunj: to a good distance, the 
Nuwaub taking aim at the same instant, fired and slightly 
wounded the aniiiiAl, only however sufficiently to add to its 
former rage. • 

‘ My friend and myself ^cjfc at ♦this time (attracted by our 
eagerness to witness the sports) not many paces from the 
spot, when perceiving our dangerous position, retreat was 
the thought of the moment with us both : my friend’s horse 
obeyed the signal, but mine was petrified by fear ; no statue 
ever stood more mute and immoveable ; for a second I gave 
myself up for lost, but again my heart was lifted up to the 
only Power whence safety proceeds, * and drawing my sabre 
as the tiger was springing towards me (the same sabre which 
had been the instrument of safety to my grandsir&tin a like 

* Shikari, 
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danger) as my arm was raised to level the blow, the animal 
curved his spring as if in fear of the weapon, brushed close 
to my horse’s nose, and then stuck it! sharp talons in the neck 
of another horse on wliich a Pattaan soldier was seated : his 
horse plunged, kicked, threw his rider on the ground with 
a violence that left him senseless, his open sabre falling on 
the handle, which, like a miracle, was forced into the earth 
leaving the point upwards in a slanting position, just clearing 
his neck by a few inches. 

‘ The tiger turned on the man with fury and wide-extended 
jaw, but was met by the sabre point, and the Pattaan’s red 
turban, which fell at the instant ; the tiger endeavouring to 
extricate himself from the entanglement, the sabre entered 
deeper through his jaw, from wliich he had but just released 
himself, wlien a ball from the Nuwaub’s fille entered his side 
and he slank into the grass, where he was followed and soon 
dispatched.’ 

In his travels Meer Hadjee Shah had often been exposed 
to the dangerous consequences of the plague ; but (as lie de- 
clares), he was always preserved from the contagion through 
the same yirotccting care of Divine Providence whicli had 
followed hiiri throughout his life. He has been often in the 
very cities where it raged with awful violence, fet neither 
himself nor those who were of his party, were ever attacked 
by that scourge. On 01114 occasion, he was, with a large party 
of jiilgrims, halting for several days together at a place called 
Bundah Kungoon ^ (the word Bundah iid])lies the seii-shore), 
preparatory tp comntencing their projected journey to Shiraaz ; 
he relates, that the mules mid cjypels were provided, and twen 
the day fixed for their march ; but, in consequence of a dream 
he had been visit(‘d with, he was resolved,to change his course, 
even should his fellow-travellers determine on pursuing their 
first plan, and thereby leave him to journey alone in an opposite 
direction. 

He made his new rcsqjution known to the pilgrims, and 
imparted to them the dream, viz., ‘ Go not to Shiraaz, where 
thou shalt not find profit ot pleasure, but bend thy steps 

^ Bandar [harbour] Kangun, a port on the west side of the Persian 
Gulf, about 100 miles west of Gombroon. 
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towards Kraabaallah.’ His companions laughed at his wild 
scheme, and as their minds were fixed on Shiraaz, they would 
have persuaded Meer Hadjee Shah to accompany them ; but, 
no, his dream prevailed over every other argument, and he 
set out accompanied by two poor Syaads and fifteen mendi- 
cant pilgrims, embarking at Kungoon on a small vessel for 
Bushire, which by a favourable wind tliey reached on the 
third day. Here they first learned the distressing intelligence 
that the plague had raged with frightful consequences to the 
population ; and during their few days’ sojourn at Bussorah, 
he says, many victims fell by that awful visitation. The city 
itself was in sad disorder, business entirely suspended, and 
many of the richer inhabitants had fled from the scene of 
terror and dismay. No accommodation for travellers within 
his means could be procured by Meer Hadjee Shah, and he 
was constrained to set out on foot with his companions, after 
providing tlicmsclvcs with provisions for a few days. 

Unused to walk any great distance of late, and the effects 
of the short voyage not being entirely removed, he grew 
weary ere the first day’s march was ended ; ‘ But here ’, he 
says, ‘ I found how kind my Creator was to me, who put it 
into the hearts of my companions to take it by turns to carry me, 
until we ai rived within siglit of Fcringhec Bargh^ (Foreigners’ 
Garden), where we found many of the healthy inhabitants from 
Bushire had, with permission, take^n refuge, some in tents, 
others without a shelter ; and in their haste to flee from danger, 
had forsaken all tlveir possessions, and neglected provision 
for present comfort ; a change of garments eyen had been 
forgotten in their haste to e;5f*ape ISirom the pestilential city. 

‘ Never ’, he says, ‘ shall I forget the confusion presented 
at this place nor the , clamorous demai^ds upon us, whom they 
esteemed religious men, for our prayers and intercessions 
that the scourge might be removed from them. I could not 
help thinking and expressing also, “ How ready weak mortals 
are to supplicate for God’s help when death or affliction ap- 
proaches their threshold, who in prosperity either forget Him 
entirely or neglect to seek Him or to obey His just commands.” 

‘ The next day our march led us to the vicinity o^ a large 
* Firangl Bagh, Franks’ Garden. 
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populated town. We halted near a plantation of date-trees, 
and one of our mendicant pilgrims was dispatched with 
money to purchase bread and dates Cor our sustenance, with 
instructions to conceal, if possible, our numbers and our 
halting-place, fearing that the inhabitants might assail us 
with stones if it were suspected that we came from the infected 
city. The quantity of food, however, required for so large 
a party excited suspicion, but our preservation was again 
secured by Divine interference. 

‘ A Dirzy ^ from the city visited our resting-place, and finding 
we were pilgrims, asked permission to travel with us to Kraa- 
baallah, which was readily agreed to, and when a host of men 
were observed issuing from the town, this man, who was an 
inhabitant, ran towards them, explained that we were all 
healthy men, and interested several Arab-Syaads to come 
forward and befriend me and my party, which they readily 
assented to on finding that brother Syaads were in danger. 
The Kauzy of the town hearing all the particulars attending 
us, came to the spot which we had selected for our halt, 
presented his nuzza of twenty-one dinars to me, entreated 
pardon for the intended assault he had in ignorance authorized, 
obliged me to accept his proffered civilities, and we remained 
several days in the enjoyment of hospitality in tliat town, 
where we had at first such strong reasons to anticipate violence 
and persecution ; but this could not be whilst the arm of the 
Lord was raised to shelter Ilis confiding servants. To Him be 
the praise and the glory for every preseyvation I have been 
favoured with ! and, many were the perils with which I was 
surrounded in my walk thropgh life, yet, always safely brought 
through them, because I never failed putting my trust in His 
mercy and protection v^ho alone could defend me.’ 

On one occasion of his pilgrimage to ilecca, Mcer Hadjee 
Shah, with all his companions on board a trading ship, off 
the coast of Arabia, were attacked by pirates, and taken 
prisoners ; but, as he always declared, the goodness of Divine 
Providence again presefvecl him and those with him from the 
hands of their enemies. In the event in question, he under- 
took to S£>eak for all his party to the Arab chief, before whom 
^ Barzt, a tailor. 
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they were taken prisoners, and having a thorough knowledge of 
the Arabic language, he pleaded their joint cause so effectually, 
that the chief not only liberated the whole party, but forced 
presents upon them in compensation for their inconvenient 
detention. 

The most interesting, if not the most remarkable incident 
which occurred to Meer Hadjec Shah in his journey through 
life, remains to be told. The story has been so often related by 
his own lips, that I think there will be little difliculty in re- 
peating it here from memory. It may be deen\cd prolix, yet 
I should not do justice by a farther abridgement. 

FATIMA’S HISTORY 

‘ Fatima was th9 daugfiter of Sheikli Mahumud,^ an Arab, 
chief of a tribe, dwelling in the neighbourhood of Yumen, 
wlio was a wealthy man, and much esteemed amongst liis 
people. His wife died when Fatima, their only child, was 
but six years old, and two years after her father also was 
taken from this world, leaving his whole estate and possessions 
to his daughter, and both to the guardianship of his own 

brother, Sheikh , who was tenderly attached to the little 

girl, and from whom she received the fostering care of parental 
solicitude. 

‘ This uncle was married to a lady of no very amiable 
temper, who seized every opportunity of rendering the orphan 
daughter of his brother as comfortless as possible, but her 
uncle’s affection never slackened for an instant, and this 
consoled her whenever she had trials of a domestic nature 
to distress her meek spirit.’" *' ** 

‘ When Fatiiiia had reached her sixteenth year, an eligible 
match being provided by her uncle,*' it was intended to be 
immediately solemnized ; for which purpose her uncle went 
over to Yumen to make preparations for the nuptials, where 
he expected to be detained a few days ; leaving with his niece 
the keys of all his treasuries, wheth.*r,of money or jewels. 

‘ On the very day of his departure from home, a brother of 
his wife’s arrived at the mansion, and required, in Fatima’s 


^ Shaikh Muhammad. 
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presence, a loan of five hundred pieces of silver. This could 
only be obtained by Fatima’s consent, who firmlj^ declared 
her resolution not to betray the trist her uncle had reposed 
in her. The wife was severe in her censures on her husband’s 
parsimony, as she termed his prudence, and reviled Fatima 
for being the favoured person in charge of his property. This 
woman in her rage against the unoflcnding girl, struck her 
several times with violence. Situated as their residence was, 
apart from a single neighbour, she feared to stay during her 
uncle’s absence, and left the house not knowing exactly where 
to seek a temporary shelter ; but recollecting a distant relation 
of her mother’s resided at Bytool Faakere,^ no great distance 
off (within a walk as she imagined), she left her home without 
further reflection, unattended by a single servant. 

‘ When within a mile of her destined place of refuge, she 
was observed by a party of Bedouin robbers, who descended 
from their hill to arrest her progress, by whom she was con- 
veyed to their retreat, almost in a state of insensibility from 
terror and dismay. Arriving at their hut, however, she was 
cheered by the sight of females, one of whom partisailarly 
struck her as being very superior to her companions, and in 
whose countenance benevolence and pity seemed to indicate 
a sympathizing friend in this hour of severe trial. Tilie women 
were desired to relieve the prisoner Fatima of her valuables, 
which were, in accordance with their station, very costly both 
in pearls and gold ornaments. 

‘Fatima overheard, during the night, some disputes and 
debates between the jobbers, about the disposal of her person, 
one of whom ^as single, an^l declared his willingness to marry 
the girl, ami so retain her with them ; but Fatima had, when 
sho was seized, recogni;^ed his countenance, having seen him 
before, and knew that liis connexions lived in the town of 
By tool Faakere, which she had unguardedly declared. The 
robbers, therefore, dreaded detection if her life was spared ; 
they were not by nature sanguinary, but in this case tliere 
seemed no medium bettve^n their apprehension and the death 
of Fatima. > 

‘ The fpmale, however, who had at first sight appeared so 
^ Baitu’l-faqir, ‘ house of a holy man ’. 
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amiable and friendly, fulfilled the poor girl’s impressions, by 
strenuously exerting her influence, and eventually prevailed, 
in saving the orphan Fatima from the premeditated sacrifice 
of life ; and as no better arrangement could be made to secure 
the robbers from detection, it was at length agreed she should 
be sold to slavery. This decided on, the swiftest camel in their 
possession was prepared at an early hour, a few short minutes 
only being allowed to Fatima, to pour out her gratitude to 
God, and express her acknowledgements to her humane bene- 
factress, when she was mounted on the camel’s back, with the 
husband of that kind-hearted female. 

‘ With the prospect of continued life, poor Fatima ceased 
to feel acute agony, and bore the fatigue of a whole day’s 
swift riding without a murmur, for the Bedouin’s behaviour 
was marked with respect. Towards the evening, as they drew 
near to a large town, tlie Bedouin halted by the margin of 
a forest, and the long night was passed in profound silence, 
with no other shelter than that which the forest afforded ; 
and at the earliest dawn the march was again resumed, nor 
did he slacken his speed, until they were in sight of Mocha, 
where he designed to dispose of his victim. She was there 
sold to a regular slave-merchant, who was willing to pay the 
price demanded when he saw the beautiful face and figure of 
the poor girl, expecting to make a handsome profit by the 
bargain. 

‘ The Bedouin made his respectful obedience and departed 
in haste, leaving po( r Fatima in almost a state of stupor from 
fatigue. Left however to herself in the slave-merchant’s 
house, she seemed to revive, and again to reflect on the past, 
present, and future. Her escape from death called forth grate- 
ful feelings, and she felt so far secure that the wretch who had 
bought her, had an°iiiterest in her life, therefore she had no 
further fear of assassination. But tlicn she reverted to her 
bonds ; painful indeed were the reflections, that she who had 
been nobly born, and nursed in the lap of luxury, should find 
herself a slave, and not one friendly^ voice to soothe her in 
her bondage. She resolved hewever (knowing the privilege 
of her country’s law) to select for herself a future prqnrietor. 

‘ Her resolution was soon put to the test ; she was summoned 
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to appear before a fisherman, who had caught a glimps*e of 
her fine figure as she entered Mocha, and who desired to pur- 
chase her to head his liousc. The pcior girl summoned all her 
courage to meet this degrading offer with dignity. A handsome 
Slim was offered by the fisherman, as slie ufipearcd before him 
to reject tJie proposal. “ Here is your new master, young 
lady,” said the slave-merchant ; “ behave ^vell, and he will 
marry you.” 

‘ Fatima looked up, with all her nativ e pride upon her brow" ; 
“ He shall never be my master ! ” she ro])lied, with so much 
firmness, that (astonished as they were) convinced tlie bar- 
gainers that Fatima was in earnest. The merchant inquired 
he*r objection, as she liad betrayed no unwillingness to be sold 
to him ; she answered firmly, wliilst the starting tear was in 
her vye, “ My objection to that man is oiwr inequality : I am 
of noble birth. My winingness to become your slave, was to 
free me from the hands of those who first ])remeditatcd my 
murder ; and sooner than my liberty should be sold to the 
creature I must detest, this dagger ”, as sln^ drew one from 
her vest, ‘‘ shall free me from this world's vexations 

‘ This threat settled the argument, for the sla\’e-merchant 
calculated on the loss of three hundred dinars he had paid to 
th(^ Bedouin ; and Fatima, aware of this, withoii’4. actually 
intending any violence to herself, felt justified in deterring 
the slave-merchant from further importuniti(‘s. Sev<*ral 
suitors came to see, with a view to ])urehas(^ the beautifid 
Arab of noble birth, but liaving acted so (’ccidedly in the iirst 
instance, the merch^mt felt himself obliged to permit her to 
refusi‘ at will, and she rejeetyd all wlio had made their pro})osal. 

^ Mecr Hadjee Shah, in the fuifilment of his [)romisc to his 
wife at parting, to take home a sla\e for her attendant, 
happening at that time to be passing through Mocha, inquired 
for a slave-merchant : he was conducted to the house where 
Fatima was still a prisoner wdth many otlu r less noble, but 
equally unhappy females. Fatima raised lier eyes as he 
entered the hall ; she ihneied by his benevolent counte- 
nance that his heart must be ^ind ; she cast a second glance 
and tho\\ght such a ihan would surely f(?el for her sufferings 
and be a good master. His eye had met hers, which w^ns 

MEKR ALl JJe 
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instWtly withdrawn with unaffecting modesty ; something 
prepossessed him that the poor girl was unhappy, and his 
first idea was pity, thei second her liberation from slavery, 
and, if possible, restoration to her friends. 

‘ When alone with the slave-merchant, Meer Hadjee Shah 
inquired the price he would take for Fatima. “ Six hundred 
pieces of silver (dinars),” ^ was the reply. — “ I am not rich 
enough,” answered the pilgrim ; “ salaam, I must look else- 
where for one : ” and he was moving on. — “ Stay,” said the 
merchant, “ I am anxious to get that girl off my hands, for 
she is a stubborn subject, over whom I have no control ; I 
never like to buy these slaves of high birth, they always 
give me trouble. I paid three hundred dinars to the Bedouin 
for her, now if slie will agree to have you for her master 
(which I very muck doubt, she has so many scruples to over- 
come), you shall add fifty to that sum, and I will be satisfied.” 

‘ They entered the hall a second time together, when the 
merchant addressed Fatima. “ This gentleman desires to 
purchase you ; he is a Syaad of India, not rich, he says, but 
of a h’gh family, as well as a descendant of the Emaums.”^ — 
“ As you will,” was all the answer Fatima could make. The 
money was accordingly paid down, and the poor girl led away 
from her prison-house, by the first kind soul she had met 
since she quitted her benefactress in the Bedouins’ retreat. 

‘ Fatima's situ.ation had excited a lively interest in the heart 
of Meer Hadjee Sliah, even before^ lie knew the history of 
those sufferings that had brought her into bondage, for he w^as 
benevolent, and thought she seemed uphappy ; he wanted 
no stronger inducement than this to urge him to release her. 
Many a poor wretched slave had been liberated througli his 
means in a similar way, whilst making his pilgrimages ; and 
in his own home I have had opportunities of seeing his almost 
paternal kindness invariably exercised towards his slaves, 
some of whom he has, to my knowledge, set at liberty, both 
male and female, giving them the opportunity of settling, or 
leaving them to choose for themsdiv(^s their place of future 
servitude. > 

* Dinar, Lat. dmarins, a coin of varying value: see Yiit ; Hobson^ 
Johson^, 317 f. 
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‘ But to rettirn to Fatima. On taking her to Iiis lodgings, 
he tried to comfort her with the solicitude of a father, and 
having assured her she was free, inquired where her family 
resided, that she miglit be forwarded to them. The poor girl 
could scarce believe the words she heard were reality and not 
a dream ; so much unlooked-for generosity and benevolence 
overpowered her with gratitude, whilst he addressed her as 
his daughter, and explained his motives for becoming her 
purchaser, adding, “ Our laws forbid us to make slaves of the 
offspring of Mussulmauns of either sex ; although be it con- 
fessed with sorrow, iinthinking men do often defy the law, 
in pursuance of their will ; yet I would not sell my hopes 
of heaven for all that earth could give. I again rey)eat, you 
are free ; I am not rich, but the lialf of my remaining funds 
set apart to take me to my home in India, shall be devoted 
to your service, and witliout any delay I will arrange for your 
return to Yumen, under safe convoy ” (and seeing she was 
about to express her gratitude to him) : “ Forbear, as you 
respect me, a single word of acknowledgement ; if any thanks 
jire due, it is to that good Providence who hath proiterved 
you from greater evils, to Whom be offered also my humble 
])raises, that through Ilis mercy my steps were directed 
tlirough Mocha, at such a time as this, wdien an uwproteeted 
female required fatherly protection.*’ 

‘ Fatima was in tears djiring this speech f)f lu r true friend, 
and when he paused, she said, “ Heaven, indeed, sent you to 
my aid ; you seem like a guanlian .angel.* Much, much I fear 
to be separated frorw one so ])ioiis and so l)ountiful. May 
I not again be thrown into J^milaj-^cenes to those your genero- 
sity has been exercised to release me from ? Who but yourself 
and my own dear unc\p could ever feel^that lively interest 
for my preservation ? ” 

‘ Mqpr Hadjec Shah would willingly have conveyed the poor 
girl to her uncle’s residence near Yumen, had it been possible ; 
but his arrangements were made to sail by. an Arab ship to 
Bombay, which if many^lays postponed would detain him 
nearly another year from Tifclia, where he w'as aw'are his 
return w%s expected by his wife and family ; and he was not 
willing to give them cause for uneasiness, by any further 
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delay ; he however went out to make inquiries at Mocha for 
some safe means of getting Fatima conveyed to her uncle. 

‘ In the meantime she msolved in her mind the several circum- 
stances attending her actual situation in the world, and before 
the next morning had well dawned, she had resolved on urging 
her kind protector to take her with him to India, before whom 
she appeared with a more tranquil countenance than he had 
yet witnessed. When they were seated, lie said, “ Well, 
Fatima, I propose to devote this day to the arrangement of 
all things necessary for your comfort on your journey home, 
and to-morrow morning the kaarawaun ^ sets out for Yumen, 
where I heartily pray you may be conducted in safety, and 
meet your uncle in joy. Have no fears for your journey, put 
your entire trust in Ciod, and never forget that your safety and 
liberation were wrcnight out by His goodness alone.” 

‘ “ Huzerut ^ (revered Sir),” she replied, “ I have weighed 
well the ad\'antages I should derive by being always near to 
you, against the prospects of my home and w^ealth in Arabia, 
which I am resolved to relinquish if you accede to my proposal. 
liCt me then continue to be your slave, or your servant, if that 
term is more agreeable to my kind master. Slavery with a 
holj^ master is preferable to freedom with wealth and impiety. 
You musk have servants, I will be the humblest and not the 
least faithful in my devoted servie<*s.” 

' The* pious man was surprised beyond measure ; he attempted 
to dissuade her, and referred to his wife and children in India. 

Oh ! take me to <hcni,” she cried with energy ; “ I will be 
to tliem all you or they can desire.” ,^This arrangement of 
Fatinuvs was rather perplexing to 1pm ; her tears and entreaties, 
however, prevailed over his preference, and lie quieted her 
agitation by agreeing to take her to ^ndia w ith him. 

‘ After matur(;ly weighing all the eireiimstanees of the 
voyage by sea, and the long journey* by land from Bombay 
to Jaieknow% he came to the determination of giving Fatima 
a legal claim to his protection, and thereby a security also 
from slanderous imputations eitlifr •ag«ainst her or himself, 
by marrying her before they jymbarked at Mocha ; and on 
their arrival at Iaieknow\ Fatima w\as prescnteil tp his first 
^ KdruKDi, a caravan. “ Uazrnt, 
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wife as worthy her sympathy and kindness, by whom *she 
was received and cherished as a dear sister. Tlie whole family 
were sincerely attached to the amiabie lady during the many 
years she lived with them in Ilindoostaun. Her days were 
passed in piety and peace, leaving not an instance to call forth 
the regrets of Meer Iladjee Shah, that he had complied witli 
her entreaties in giving her his permanent protection. Her 
removal from this life to a better w^as mourned by every member 
of the family with ccpial sorrow as wlieii their dearest relative 
ceased to live.’ 


It is my intention (if I am permitted), at some future ])C‘riod, 
to write a more circumstantial account of Meer Iladjee Shah’s 
adventures through life, than my present limits allow'. In 
the meantime, however, I must satisfy mys»lf by a few^ remarks 
founded on a persohal observation and intimacy during tlie 
last eleven years of his eventful life. His example and precept 
kept t>uee witli each otlier, ‘ That this w oriel and all its vanities, 
were nothing in com])arison with aecpiiring a knowledge of 
God’s holy will, and obeying Him, in thought, in word, ancWlced.’ 

He was persuaded by the tenets of his religion that by 
exercising the body in the pilgrimage? to Mecca, the iKNirt 
of man was enliglitcned in the knowledge and love ofcGod. He 
found by obeying the several duties of the religion he professeil, 
and by enduring the consequent trials and privations of a 
l>ilgrimage without regant to any feelings of seJlish gratiliea- 
tion or indulgent ease, that, his nature J)eing humbled, his 
lov e to God was mor|i abundant. 

His law coftimanded hiip to fast at stated periods, and 
although he was turned of seveifly wlicn I first saw him, yet 
he never failed, as the^ season of Rumzaun approachexl, to 
undergo the severity of that ordinance day by day during 
the full i)eriod of thirty days ; and it was even a source of 
uneasiness to my venerated friend, when, two years prior to 
his decease, his medical friends, aided by the solicitude of 
his family, urged and ]>r<;v^led on him to discontinue the duty, 
w^hieh by reason of his age w'asiconsidcred dangerous to health, 
and perh^>s to life. Prayer was his comfort ; meditation and 
praise his chief delight. I never saw him otherways than 
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cii^Uged ill some prolitable exercise, by wliieli lie was drawing 
near to his Creator, and preparing himself for the blessedness 
of eternity, on which h^ soul relied. 

During our eleven years’ constant intercourse, I can answer 
for his early diligence ; before the day had dawned his head 
was bowed in adoration to his Maker and Preserver. At all 
seasons of the year, and under all circumstances, this duty was 
never omitted. Even in sickness, if his strength failed him, 
his head was bowed on a tray of earth, to mark his dutiful 
recollection of tlie several hours appointed for prayer. The 
Psalmist’s language has often been realized to my view, in 
him, ‘ Seven times a day <lo I praise thee, O Lord,’ and ‘ at 
midnight 1 will rise to give tlianks unto Thee,’ when witnessing 
his undeviating observance of stated prayer duties ; and when 
those duties were ^iccomplished, even his amusements were 
gleaned from devotional works, visits of •charity, and acts of 
benevolence. I never saw him idle ; every moment was 
occupied in prayer or in good works. His memory was reten- 
tive, and every anecdote he related was a lesson calculated 
to lea^l tlie mind of his auditor to seek, trust, and obey God, 
or to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

The many hours w^c have passed in profitable discourses 
or readings from our Holy Scripture and the lives of the 
Prophets have left on my memory lasting impressions. 

I was, at first, surprised to fiml Meer Hadjee Shah so well 
acquainted with tlie prominent chliracters of our Scripture 
history, until the , source from whence his knowledge had 
been enlarged was produced and read alpud by my husband 
every evening to our family party. The " Hyai#cOol Kaaloob’ 
(a work before alluded to) (Wcupied us for a very long period, 
each passage being verbally translated to me by my Imsband. 
When that work wa?i finished, our Ho/y Scripture was brought 
forward, which, as I read, each passage was again translated 
by my husband, either in Persian or Hindoostaunie, as best 
suited the understanding of our party at the time. So interest- 
ing was the subject, that we have«-b<&cn live or six hours at 
a time engaged without tiring qr even remembering the flight 
of tiiose moments which were devoted, I trust, so beneficially 
to us all. * 
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Meer Hadjee Shah's views <Jf worldly eiijoyuients rescirjolcd 
the Durw'eish’s in principle ; for he thought it unworthy to 
heap up riches, to swell his wardrobes or to fare on sumptuous 
diet ; but his delight consisted in snaring the little he could 
at any time command with those who needed it. He possessed 
an intelligent mind, highly cultivated by travel, and a heart 
beaming with tenderness and universal charity : so tempered 
were his aftections by a religious life, tliat the world was made 
but a place of probation to him whilst looking forward with 
joy to tlic promises of God in a happy eternity, llis purity 
of heart and life has often realized to my imagination that 
" Israelite in whom (our Redeemer pronounced) there was no 
guile/ 

I must here draw my l.etters to a conclusion, with many an 
anxious wish that my gleaniiigs in the society of the Mussul- 
mauns of Hindoosttuiii may afford prohtable amusement to my 
friends and to those persons who may honour my w^ork wdth 
a perusal, humbly trusting that the })eoplc whose character, 
manners, habits, and religion, I have taken upon me to po\irtray, 
may improve in their opinion by a more intimate accpiaintance. 

In my attempt to delineate the Ivlussulmauns, I lui^e been 
careful to speak as I have found them, not allowing prejudice 
to bias my judgment, either on the side (3f their faults or 
virtues. Rut I deem it incumbent to state, that my chief 
intimacy has been eonhned to the most worthy of their com- 
munity ; and that the ^‘haraeter of a true Miissulmaun has 
been my aim in description. Tiiere are pcoi)Ie professing 
the faith without the principle, it is true ; but sucJi persons 
arc not coniftned to the Miissulmaun persuasion ; they are 
among every class of w'<5rshii«j[^frs, whether Jew or Gentile 
throughout tlie world. 

Of my long sojourrf in tlie society t4* tlic Miissuhnauns of 
Ilindoostauu, I need here but remark, that I was received 
amoligst them without prejudice, and allowed the free usage 
of my European habits and religions principl(‘s without a 
single attempt to biasvo* control me ; tlnit by respecting their 
trifling prejudices as regards^eating and drinking, their esteem 
and conlidence w’cre secured to me ; and that by evincing 
Ciiristiitn charity, (which deters the i>osscssor from proud 
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scen|ing), I believe, I may add/tlicir affection for me was as 
sincere, as I trust it will be lasting. 

It may be regretted, with all my influence, that I have not 
been the JiunibJe instrument of conversion. None can lament 
more than myself that I was not deemed worthy to convince 
them of the necessity, or of the cflicacy of that great Atonement 
on whicli my own liopcs are founded. Yet may I not, without 
I)rcsumption, hope my sojourn, with reference to a future 
})eriod, may be the humble means of good to a people with 
whom I had lived so many years in peace ? I must for many 
reasons be supposed to entertain a lively interest in their 
^velfarc, and an earnest desire for their safety, although at the 
])resent moment I can distinguish but one advantage accruing 
from our intimacy, namely, that they no longer view the 
professors of Christianity as idolaters. They have learned 
with surprise that the Christian religion 4*orbids idolatry, — 
tlius the strong barrier being sapped, I trust it may be thrown 
down by abler scrv\ants of our Lord ; for the Mussulman ns 
are already bound by their religion to love and reverence 
Christ as the Pro|)het of God : may the inlluenee of his Holy 
Spirit cfiilightcn their understandings to accept Him as their 
Redeemer ! 

Like the true C'hristian, they are looking forward to that 
period whcVi Jesus Christ shall revisit the earth, and when 
all men shall be of one faith. How that shall be accomplished, 
they do not pretend to understand, •but still they faithfully 
believe it, because it has been declared by an authority they 
revereiK^e, and deem eonelusive. Often, during my acquain- 
tance with these people, Jiave 1 felt obliged to iupplaiid their 
fidelity, although, in some pokds, T could not approve of the 
subject on which it was displayed — their zeal at Mahurriim, 
for instance, when thty commemorate the martyrdom of the 
grandchildren of their Prophet, — I have thought ‘ had they 
been favoured with the knowledge we possess, what zedlous 
(diristians would these people be, who thus honour the memory 
of mere holy men.’ ^ 

The time, I trust, is not ver^ far distant when not one 
nation in the whole world shall be ignorant of the Saviour’s effi- 
cacy, and His willingness to receive all who cast their^burden 
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III the foot of llis cross. My Heart’s desire for tlie people 
I liave dwelt amongst is that which St. Paid in the Jiijiistle 
to the Romans declares to be his ifrayer to God for Israel, 
‘ that they might be saved ! ’ and I know not any way in which 
I could better testify my regard for tlie Mussulniauns col- 
lectively, or my gratitude individually, than by recommending 
the whole of the tenth chapter of the llomains to the serious 
consideration of those jicrsons who possess such inlluence, 
iis that the gos})el of pcaice may be preached to them effeetuiilly 
by well-chosen aind tried servaints of our Lor<l, who arc didy 
prepared both in heart aind speech, to make known the glad 
tidings to their understandings that ‘ God so loved the world, 
tlnit He giive His oidy begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but luive everlasting life ; ’ that 
‘ If any man sin we have an Advocate with the Faither, Jesus 
C hrist the righteous ; ’ and tluxt ‘ He is the 
our sins : aind not for ours only, but adso for the sins of the 
ivhole world.’ 

Should the view I have conscientiously given of their 
character be the humble means of removing prejudice from 
the Mussulmauns of Hiudoostauii, so that they nuiy be sought 
tiud won by brotherly kindness, my humble heart will rejoice 
that my labours, as an observer and ilctailcr, have bePn success- 
ful through the merciful orderings of Divine Providence. 


TIIK KND 
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Aameeii, Amoen, AmiUy Aiueu, 75, 
128, 257. 

Aaioon, Aaron, 2.77. 

Aba^^‘8 Ali, ‘Abbas, nephew of Hu- 
sain, 13 ; Abass Ali Huzeriit k«‘ 
Hurgah, llazrat ‘Abbas 'Ali ki 
tlargah, 34. 

Ablution, 85, 175. 

Aboubuker, Abubakr, the Caliph, 

88 . 

Abraham, sacrifice of fshniael, 78 ; 
his title, 89, 

Abstinence during the Muharrain 
festival, 24. 

Adam, his burial*])lac(‘, 15 ; his 
title, 89 ; iinagc^of, 28(). 

Affrine Khaun, Atrin Khan, a 
tuinueh, 40. 

Afthaadah, aftdbc/lr, a sun-shade, 

_ 38, 47, 143, 249. 

Agha Mir, minister in Oudli, 294. 

Ahmud Kaabeer, Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, a saint, 370 ff. 

Akb lar Shah, Akbar Shah llfKing 
of Delhi, 289 ff. 

Akbar, tlie Moghul Emperoj, his 
capture of Chit or, 2{}3. 

Alchemy, 117. » * 

Aleppo, 344, 345. • 

Alexandria, alleged debtriielioii of 
the library at, 71. 

Ali, son-in-law of MulAiumad, 
7, 71 ; murder of, 8 ; imparted 
knowledge to the Sufis, 335. 

Ali Rcezah, Ar-llazii, 72, 74. 

Ali U1 Hoodah, ‘Ali ul Hudii, 74. 

Al-kaulock, alklialaq, a coat with 
sleeves, 133. * 

Allah Khareem, Al-Karim, ‘ thc*^ 
generous one 302. 

Allah wc^uckbaar, Allah akbar, 

‘ God is most great ’, 84 f., 159. 


Alligators, caught by monkeyfi, 

Allum, 'alum* a standard, 33. 

Allumgeer, 'Alamgir, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, 278. 

A1 Mauss Ali Khaun, Almas ‘All 
Khan, a eunuch, 39. 

Almsgiving at the Muharram festi- 
val, 53. 

AlrousclucH Harun-al- Rashid, ( he 
Caliiih, 79. 

Amulets for children, 214. 

AinusenientH of children, 2 1 (if. 

Angels, the attendant, 79. 

Animal, fights at the Court of 
Oudh, 150 ; mode of slaughter- 
ing by Musalmaiis, [92; life, 
sanctity of, 225. 

Antelopes, hunted by leopards, 224. 

Ants, 2(iJ f. ; siigfir laid near their 
nests, 202 ; w hite,® 200 f. 

Apples, 315. 

Arg, arka, the fire jdant, 3l(i. 

Arms, j)olishers of, 242, 

Arrack, Wiraq, spirits, 331. 

Artoojee, miftadjl, a teacher, 29. 

Artush-baajie, dtishhazl, (irtj works, 
201, 237. 

^'^sliura, the last day of the Muh- 
aiTani festival, 40. 

Asof ood Duolah, Nawab Asaf- 
ud-dauia, 33 ; his proclamation 
against infanticide, 186, 

Asthma, a cure for, 317. 

Astrology, 38 f. 

Ansmaun, 'Usman, the Cali}»h, 08. 

Ausur namaaz, 'aar ki iiartmz, 
prayer at the third watch of the 
day, 82. 

Ayah, u/yd, a nurse, 2(i. 

Ayashiir, Ayishah, Avife of xMuham- 
mad, 1<*9. 
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Baali^b Peer, Pala Fir, 277. 

Paaraat, harat, the procession of 
the bridegroom, 183, 197, 203. 

Baarah Darce, harahdarl, a faom 
with twelve doors, 407. 

Babool, hahidy the tree acacia am* 
hie a, 60. 

Bach(‘rkaunio, hagirkhanl, a kin<l 
of bread, 57. 

Ba daanah, beddnah, seedless 
grapes, .315. 

Baer, her, the tree ZizyphusJujttba, 

194. 

Bahadhoor, hahddur, ‘ a cham- 
pion ’, a title of honour, 6. 

Baittoe, heti, a daughter, 81. 

Bamboos, uses of, 320 ft'. ; flower- 
ing of, 321 ; set on fire by fric- 
tion, 323. 

Banner of Husain (s<X} Allum). 
20 f., 33, 36. 

Bareheaded |)eople not allowed in 
a house, 194. 

Basil n, besan, pulse Hour, 175. 

Bazars described, 228 ft'. 

Beards worn by Mnsalmans, 64 ; 
dyeing' of, 65. 

Hearer caste, the, 171, 322. 

Bedspreads, 165. 

Bedsteads, 164 f. ^ 

B(>oby Hahibt htbi saltiba, an Eng- ; 
lish lady, .304. | 

IJeggar, a famous, in Lucknow, i 
147 f. 

Begum, heyam, a title of a ISayyid ; 
lady, 4. # 

Biles and blains, 234, 259. 

Birds, eatcher.s of, 225 f., 236 ; ! 
released in time of sickness, 22<^.^ ! 

Birth rites, scanty rejoicings at ' 
birth of a girl, 186, 210 ; gun- 
firing, 211 ; nursing, ill ; first 
dose of medicine, 213 ; bathing 
of child, 212 ; forty days’ im- 
fuirity after childbirth, 21 4 ; 
gifts made to the child, 214 ; 
birthday celebrations, 215 ; cir- 
cumcision, 215 ; child carried to 
the Dargah, 215 f. 

Bis ma Allah, hi *in 

name of Allah 138, 175. 

Blooding, procedure at, 157. 


: ^^listcring, flies used for, 259. 

Blood-spitting, cure for, 312. 

Blue stone, a remedy for snake- 
; bites, 308 f . 

! Boat.s set adrift in honour of 
i Khwaja Khizr, 155. 

; Bodice, the, 60. 

' Bohue Begum, Baku Bcgam, a 
I daughter-in-law, 191. 

! Bootkhanah, bufkhdnak, an idol 
temple, 27, 280. 

Borehaun, burhdn, the critical 
days of fever, 307. 

I Bows and arrows, use of, 219. 

I Brahmanical cords burnt, 283. 

I Bread, varieties of, 174. 

Bricks, ancient, 275. 

Bride, the peculium of, 196; 
modes of selecting, 187 f.; dress 
of, 190. 

Bridegroom; veil worn by, 204. 

Brushes for hair and teeth, 59. 

Buckaria, Bokhara, 114. 

Buekrah Eade, the baqarah id, fes- 
tival, 78, 141, 147, 151, 193; 
gifts sent at, 151. 

Budgerow, a kind of boat, 105. 

Bull-bull, bulbul, the nightingale, 
236. 

Bundah Kiingoon, Bandar Kan- 
gun, 411. 

Biinyah, Baniya, a corn merchant, 
229. 

Biira#^, the animal on which Mu- 
hammad flew to Mecca, 37. 

Burbut,6arf/a^,thc banyan tree, 314. 

Burghutt, caste, regard for anima I 
life, 284.* ^ 

Bujiial rites, purification after 
toucliing a corpse, 85; see Death. 

Burkhundhar, barqanddz, a man 
armeft with a matchlock, 49. 

Burqa’, a woman’s veil, 113, 169. 
i Burrhsaatie, barsdti, a disease of 
; hoi*Kcs, 223. 

I Burruff wallah, barfivdld, a seller of 
I ic^243 f. 

: BuslmeT a town on the Persian 


I ^ Gulf, 412. 

the : Bussorah, Basra, a towi> on the 
Shatt el Arab in Asiatic Turkey, 
412. 
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Bussund, basant, tho spring festi- i 
val, 154. ! 

Butcher bird, the, 236. 

Butchers, 228 f. 

Buttaire, hater, a quail, 220. 

Butter sellers, 

Buttooah, hatua, an ornamented 
bag, 25. 

Bytool Faakerc, haitiCl-faqir, " the 
house of a holy man 415. 

Cain, reputed founder of Kanauj, 
274. 

Caliphas, kliaUfah, of Shi’aha .and 
Sunnis, 7, 66 ; a head of a trade 
or profession, 68. 

Camphor, used in treating cholera, 
272 ; in burial rites, 51. 

(.‘ardimun, tlie cardamom, 23, 232. 

Cards, the game of, 2.^2. , 

Carounder, karaKnda, Carissa Oa- ! 
rartdas, 104. 

Castanets, see Chuckie. 

Catechu, used with betel, 25. 

Cattle, slaughter of, objected to by 
Hindus, 171. 

(Jhaff, thrown on the head in 
mourning, 48. 

Chain at the Ka'bah, 121 ; of jus- 
tice, put up by Jahangir, 290. 

Chair, right to use, 150. 

(Iiapaatie, chapdtij a griddle cake, 
57. 

Charaagh, chirfujh, a lamp, 3^0. 

Charity, a religious duty, 2 ; 
among Milsalnians, 3. 

( •harpoy, chnrpdli a ki«;}d of bed, 
24, l(>0, 367, §304, 407. 

Chatnee, chatni, a kind of relikli, 
174. 

Cbattah, chhdtd, an umlmjla, 47, 
48, 145, 249. 

Cheek, cMq, a door screen, 164. 

Chectj^, chilcif a hunting leO]>ard, 
224, 225. 

Cherries, 316. 

Children, fasting of, 102 f. ^ 

Chillum, chilam, tlie bowl of a 
water -pi ]X', the tobacco used to* 
fill it, 3Q3. 

ChillumchJie, chilamcM, a wash- 
hand basin, 108. 


Chilubdhaar, chalapddr, a cymba 
player, 370. 

China vessels, use of, 176. 

Chirfya wallah, chirydwdld, a bird- 
catcher, 236. 

Chitehorah, chichrd, the Acliryan- 
the.<i aspera tree, 309. 

Chitlah,e^?7m, akindof melon, 234. 

Chobdhaah, Chobdhaar, chohddr, 
a mace -bearer, 47, 250. 

(Jiokeedhar, chauktddr, a watch- 
man, 56. 

Cholera, 269 ; cures for, 271, 273, 
305. 

Chowrie, Chowry, ehauri, a yak 
tail fan, 38, 47, 48, 174, 249. 

Chowsah, chavm, four-sided, of 
dice, 252. 

Chubbaynce, chahend, ]>Jirched 
grain, 

Cluickic, Chuckee, charkhJ, a kind 
of castanets, 50 ; ckakkl, a 
grindstone, 109, 111. 

Chuddah, Chudba, rhddar, a .sheet, 
222, 2()0, 364. 

Chuhsah, chhihsd, six -shied, of 
dice, 252. 

Chiimiind, chamnn, a (lower bed, 

201 . 

< Jiundole, rhamlol, a kind of sedan 
chair, 15, 49, 249, 250. 

( 3iu pha, chhappary at hatched shed , 
319, 322, 393. 

Chupkund, r*/mp/:rr».akind of coat, 
149. 

( 'id<‘r, ma(fe from melon juice, 235. 

Circumcision, 215. 

( Jepsydra, used to mark time, 55 f. 

t^oak, hooded, worn by women, 
113,169. 

Cock- lighting, 220. 

(k>el, koil^n kind of cuckoo, 237. 

Concubinage, 180, 181. 

Confectioners, 229. 

Cookery, in Musalman families, 
]73f. 

Cooking, prohibited in th<‘ house 
of mourning, 57. 

f'ord, Brahmanical, burned, 283. 

t 'ossum, Qfisim, nephew of Husain, 
12 ; model of his tomb taken in 
procession, 46, 49. 
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Coiirtie, httrli, a woman’s jacket, 
5, 61. 

Cowry shells, 148, 230. 

Cream sellers, 243. ^ 

Cries of hawkers, 231 ff. 

Crown of the King of Oudh, 145. 

Crows, impudence of, 219 f. 

( ’iimmcrbund, kamarhandf a waist- 
cloth, girdle, 83, 140. 

Cuppers, 231. 

Curd sellers, 242. 

Currants, 316, 

Currie, kdrhl, 228, 236. 

Cutlers, 242. 

Cuttie, khutdif soured milk, 242 ; 
kath, gum used with pan, 25, 
19,3. 

Daak, ddk\ the hotter post, 170. 

DaaoodjDaud, David, nis mother’s 
prayer, 91. 

Dacca cloths, 61. 

Damascus fig, tho, 314. 

Dancing, considered degrading: 
107 ; women, 202. 

Dates, 0 ^ 7 -ting of, 104. 

Dead, food for the, 51 ; period of 
mourning for, 56. 

Death rites, 72 ff. 

Debt, impri^f;)nment for, said to be 
forbidden, 226). 

Docca, Dacca, 61. 

l^elhi described, 289 IT. 

Deluge, said not to be known in 
India, 274. 

Deputtah, dopatid, a double sheet, 
26, 61, 165. 

Devotees, Musalman, 370 IT. 

Dhall, ddly pulse, 10 1, 207, 32'^,; 
385. 

Dhaullie, ddlty a basket of fruit and 
vegetables, 177. 

Dhie, daM, curds, 104, 242. 

Dhie mudgelluBS, dah the 

ten days of the Muharrani fes- 
tival, 22, 29. 

Dhobie, dhohu a washerman, 87, 
301. 

Dholle, d/m/, a drum, 107. 

Dhollio, a ‘ dooly a litter, -15 ; 
wives, 184, 214. 

Dhome, a drum, 107. 


Dhull Dhull, Duldul, the mule of 
Muhammad, 37, 45, 46. 

Dhurzio, darzi, tho tailor caste, 87. 

Diamonds, 62. 

Dice, games played with, 252. 

Dimishk, Dimashqf, Damascus, 115. 

Dinar, dinar, denarius, a coin, 418. 

Dinners ])rovided in times of 
mourning, 57. 

Dirzy, 413; see Dhubzie. 

Divination in selecting a bride, 
187 f. 

Divorce, 183. 

Dog, an impure animal, 138 f. 

Domeme,Domni, a singing woman, 
106. 

Dooar prayer, dtdd, snpplieation, 
75. 

Doob grass, dfih, Cyn/ylon Daclylon, 

222 . 

Dowry of bride, how' fixed, 183. 

Draughts, the game of, 252. 

Dress, not changed during tho Mu- 
harram festival, 26 ; of a bride, 
190. 

DulTelee,dfl/<5/r,thc drummer caste, 
372. 

Dukhaun, dukdn, a shop, 228, 230. 

Dulhaun, daldn, the hall, entrance 
of a house, 191. 

Dulllia, dnlha, a bridegroom, 200. 

Dullun, dulhin, a bride, 199. 

Dnnkali, a kettle-drum, 48, 

r>Cf: 148, 249, 410; dunkah 
wallah, danknu'ald, a drummer, 
410. 

Dunyali, dkaniyd, coriander, 23. 

Durbar, darhnr, a ^oiirt, 290, 407. 

Diirgah, dargdh, a saint’s shrine, 
.32, 277, 374 ; processions to, at 
Lucknow, 215 f. 

Durwaun, daruany a (loorkeeper, 
56. 

Durweish, darve.sh, a beggar, a re- 
ligious mendicant, 277, 291, 350 ; 
pretenders to tho title, 351. 

Dustha-khawn, dastarkhivdn, a 
table-cloth, 108, 110, 166, 174. 

Dustoor, dastiir, custom, the per- 
centages on purchases, f^aken by 
native servants, 231, 041. 

Dust-storms, 265. 
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Eade, '/d, a festival, 104 ; eado- 1 
gaarh, *Idgahy the place where 
the festival rites are performed, 
141, 144. 

Ear cleaners, 231. 

Earrings, 59. ^ 

Earwax, human, administered to 
elephants, 224, 232. 

Earthquakes, 267 ; follow a flight 
of locusts, 264; Kanauj damaged 
by, 276. 

Eclipse observances, 168 ff. 

Eggs sent at the Nauroz festival, 

153. 

Elephant trained to march in time, 
50 ; carriages drawn by, 143 ; 
beggar riding on, 147 ; etiquette 
on meeting the king, 148. 

Elias ky kis^ee, Ilyas kl kishU, 
boats set adrift in honour of 
Khwaja Khizr, 155. * 

Elijah, Elisha, the prophet, 154. 

Emaum, Imam, leaders of the 
faithful, 8, (>6 ; JaflFur Saadick, 
Ja'far as-Sadiq, 91. 

Emaum baarah, Imdmbdrd, the 
place where the Muharram rites 
are i^crformod, 18, 19, 28, 45, 
290, 362. 

Emaum zamunoe, irrulm zdrninT, 
a charm to secure safety in a 
journey, 136. 

English women not visiting the 
Eucknow bazar, 287 f. ^ 

Esace, *Jsa "^l-Maslh, Jesus Christ, 
the Messiaffli, 109. ^ 

Eshaa namaaz, saldtii Isha, the 
night prayer, ^2. * 

Etiquette in the zenanah, 62 ; At 
the Court of Oiidh, 141 ff. 

Eunuchs, their power in the Court 
of Oudh, 39 f., 250; tAle of 
a pilgrim, 126. 

Eve, the grave of, 15. 

Execution of criminals, 227. 

Exercise, modes of, used by young 
men, 218. 

Exorcism of evil snirits, 393 ft.’* 

Eyes decorated witn antimony,246. 

♦ 

Faakeer, a beggar, liolv man. 
.352. 


Fahteeah, al Fatihah, the first chap 
ter of tho Koran, 161. 

Falsah, phdlsd, falsa, the fruit 
Otfwia asiatica, 194, 311. 
Fasting, 52, 98 IT. ; exemptions 
from, 103 f. 

Fat, not eaten by Musalmans, 229. 
Fatima, Fatimah, daughter of Mu- 
hanimad, 7, 69, 97, 108 ; an 
Arab girl purchased, 414 ft. 
Feringhcc Bargh, Fararngx Bdgh., 
‘ the Franks ’ Garden, 412. 
Fierdowscc, Firdausi, the poet, 
255 ; translations of, 255 ; on 
slavery, 255. 

Fig, the, 314. 

Fire, jumping into, and walking 
through, 371 f. 

Fireworks at the Shab-i-Bara'at 
festival, 1 62 ; see Aktush-baajie. 
Firing guns at the birth of a boy, 
211 . 

Fish, use of, 235 f. ; varieties pro- 
hibit(Kl for use as food, 236 ; a 
symbol at tho Court of Oudh, 

, 4,3, 143, 240. 

Flags, in use at the Court (it Oudh, 
249. 

Flics, inconvenience from, 259 ; a 
variety which produces blisters, 
259. * 

j Flower gardens, neglect of, 320 ; 
i in Moghul palaces, 320. 

I Flowers, scent of, the food of aerial 
; spirits, 395. 

Folk talos,‘'told in the zenanah, 
251 ; tale reciters, 251 ; tale of 
Daaood, 91 ft. ; of the Prophet , 
>.108 ft. ; of pilgrims, 117 f. ; of 
j a charitable Arab, 118 ft, ; of 
! Syaad Harshim, 127 ft. ; of a 
I saint ch2ftiging the course of a 
I river, 283 ; of an ungrateful 
i snake, 378 ft. ; of a king who 
I longed for a fruit, 382 ft. 
i Food, for the dead, 51 ; not cooked 
! in a house of mourning, 57; 

1 lawful for Musalmans, 236. 

’> Fraught, Fnrat, the river Euphra* 
j tes, 12. 

Frida V, the Musalman Sabbath, 
86 f. 
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Fro^s, 258. 

Fruit, use of, 177, 233 f. ; sellers 
of, 233. 

Furniture in the zenanah, lit). 

Furrukhabaad, Farrukhabad, Na- 
vvab of, 360. 

Gabriel, the Angel, 110, 116; in- 
spires the Koran, 70. 

Games played by boys, 216 ; in 
the zenanah, 252. 

Gaming prohibited, 252. 

Genii, the Jinn, 376 f. 

Ghauzee ood deen, Ghiizi-ud-din, 
King of Oudh, 50, 111. 

Ghee, ghi, clarified butt(‘r, 243. 

Ghurrie, gliarl, a space of about 
twenty minutes, ,55. 

Glass, gilas^ a cheiTy, 310. 

Glass, vessels, use of, *170 ; use in 
windows, 281. 

Goatah chandnie, gotd chdndnT, 
lace, 232. 

Goattur, gold, a substitute for 
betel, at the Muharram, 25. 

God, ninety-nine names of, 394. 

Golard? Goulard water, 307. 

Gooderic, gvdrl, a quilt, 213. 

Goolbudden,{/?/^/>rtd^/w, a silk fabric, 
60. 

Goolistaun,* Gulistiin of Sa'adT, 
256, 339, 342. 

Goomtie, the river Gumtl, 43. 

Gooseberries, 310. 

(tootlie, gutldl, tlio first dose given 
to a baby, 213. 

Grain, threshing and winnowing 
of, 222. 

Gram, ca kind of chick pea, Cim:' 
arictinum, 223. 

( Jreen, the colour preferred by Bay- 
yids, 20 ; symbolizing Hasan, 51. 

Greengrocers, 233. 

(trief, exhibition of, at the Muhar- 
ram festival, 24, 20. 

Guavor, the guava fruit, 194, 314. 

CUlinah, genM, the marigold, 192, 
193, 202. 

Gurdonie, gardanJ, a ne(*k ring, * 
215. 

Gurhum dahnie, garm ddJianl, 
prickly heat, 2r»S. 


Haafiz, Hafiz, the Persian poet, 
255, 338. 

Haarh, heir, a necklace, 146 ; see 
Habeh. 

Hackery, ckhakrd, a bullock car- 
riage, 50, 322. ^ 

Hadge, hajj, the pilgrimage to holy 
places, 16, 67, 112ff. 

Hadjee, hdjji, a pilgrim, 33. 

Hafiz, a man who has learned the 
Koran by heart, 350. 

Hafsah, the wife of Muhammad, 
69. 

Hair, mode of dressing, 59 ; let 
loose at the Muharram festival, 
26 ; not shaven in mourning, 56. 

Hand, spread, a symbol, 21 ; left, 
not used in eating. 175. 

Harrh, /idr, a neckjace, 62, 144, 
146; see Haakti. 

Harshim {^aad, Bayyid Hashim, 
tale of, 127 fl‘. 

Hasan, the martyr, 7 ; Hasan nl 
Ushkereo, Hasan al-Askari, 74. 

Hatiin Tai, 119. 

H an ndheo, dndht, a d n st - storm , 265. 

Haverdewatt, a vadavat, the bird 
estrelda anmndava, 237 ; scc^ 
Lolla ft. 

Heifer, sacrifice of, 37 1 . 

Horlis used in cooking, 233. 

Hindu gods, images of, 285. 

Holie, the Holl festival, 237. 

Ho<?kha, hvqqnh, tlie water-pi ]>e, 
23 et pas.dm ; etiquette in use 
of, 178; jnakers’^of ‘snakes’ 
for, 221k 

Horse racing at J^uoknow, 220. 

Pkirse.s, food of, 221 f., 224 ; use 
of heel ropes, 221 ; marks on, 
220 f. ; paces of, 221 ; shoes 
fixetl on doors, 277 ; tails and 
legs dyed, 204 ; tails not dockerl, 
223 ; use of in carriages^ 323. 

Hoscin, Husain, tlu* martyr, 7 ; 
disposal of his head, 50. 

Hqwdah, haudah, a scat fixed on 
Kn elephant, 142, 409. 

*, Hudeoth, hadJs, the sayings of the 
' Prophet, 108, 111, 3.^.4.^ 

Hnmmoomann, the itonkoy god 
nanuman, 324. 
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Hummoon Shah^ Hatuun Shah, 
368. 

Hurkaarah, harkdra, a footman, 
messenger, 45, 47, 144, 335. 

Hurrh, al-Hurr, the Shami leader, 

11 . 

Hurrundh, arandy the castor-oil 
plant, 310. 

Hurth Maarce, the scene of the 
slaughter of the martyrs, 11. 

Husbandmen, life of, 320. 

Huzerut, liazrat, a title of resj^cct, 
94, 420. 

Hydrabaad, Hyderabad, 300. 

Hydrophobia, a cure for, 308. 

Hyza, haiza, cholera, 269. 


Ibrahim, son of the Prophet, 68 ; 
Ibraaldm Mukhaiin, Ibrahim 
Makan, ‘ the'placc of Abraham 
at Mecca, 116. - 

Ice-makiiig, 244. 

Idolatry prohibited to Musalmans, 

31. 


Infanticide among Musalmans, 186f. 
Ink-making, 244 f. 

Ishmacl, son of the Prophet, 68 ; 

sacriOce of, 78. 

Islaaim, Islam, 74. 


Ja'adah poisons Hasan, 7. 

Jalfur Saadick, the Imam Ja'far 
as-Sadiq, 74, 91. 

Jahaun-punah, jahdnpandh, a fitlo 
of honour, ‘ asylum of the 
world 3Gil« 

Jahmun, Jamun, jaman, jam^iUy 
the fruit Enqenia Jn^nbolarnty 
194,312; see Jarmun. 

Jains, their tenderness for animal 
life, 225. 

Jarmun, see Jahmun. 

Jaullic, jdU, netting, 5. 

Jeddah, 15. 

Jerusalem, pilgrimage to, 115. 

Jessamine tree, the, 102, 296 f. 

Jesus Christ, the Musalman title 
of, 89; His Nativity, 9C ; -His 
Coming, 81. 
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Jhaawu namaaz, jd'e namdn, a 
prayer carpet, 85, 94. 

Jhammah, jamu., a long gown, 190. 

Jhaur^idanie, jdmddniy an orna- 
mented bag, 25. 

Jhaungeer, the Emperor Jahan- 
gir, his chain of ju.stice, 299 ff. 

Jhcwl, jhUl, the trappings of an 
elci)hant, 147. 

Jhillmun, jhilmil, Venetian shut- 
ters for doors and windows, 164. 

Jhy Singh, Raja Jai Singh, his 
observatories, 298. 

Jillewdhar, jilaiidavy an attendant 
on a man of rank, 47. 

Jinn, the, 375 If. 

Joel, the Prophet, 264. 

Jonk, a leech, 231. 

Joshun, an ornament worn 

by women on the np[Xir arm, 26. 

Judee, Mount, 15. 

Jugglers, 238. 

Jiimina miisjid, Jumna musjid, 
Jdme^ inasjid, a congregational 
mosque, 115, 351. 

.Justice, administration of in Oudh^ 
226 f . 

Kaabah, Ka'bah, the holy place at 
Me<5ca ; 85, 115, 121; water 
spout at, 123. 

Kaanaiit, qandty the side walls of 
a tent, 73. 

Kaarawaun, kdrwdn, a caravan, 0, 
420. 

Kaareem ^Zund, Karim Kliiin 
Zand, anecdote of, 302 f. ; see 
Khareem Zund. 

Kaarjil, kdjal, lampblack applied 
to the eyeJJ, 68. 

Kaawaus, khaivdssy a sjx?cial fe- 
male att„'jndant, 251. 

Kabooza, kJmrbuzah, the melon, 
194. 

Kalipha, khaltfah, a Caliph, head 
servant, 278 ; see CAurnA. 

Kallonio wallah, khilauniivdld, a 
toy-scller, 232. 

Kannogo, the city of Kanaiij, 267, 
274 n. ; founded by Cain, 274 ; 
destroyed by an earthquake, 
276. 
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Kaffjrah, Arrt tom, a shallow drinking f Kirrich, hircTiy a straight thrusting 
cup, 176. Bword, 143, 149. 

K.anllaah, kafilah, a caravan, 113, Kishtce, kishii^ a boat, 155. 

126. fi Kitchens in the zcnanah, 173. 


Xaullie Nuddee, the Kali Nadi 
river, 275. 

Kauzy, QCizi, a Musalman law 
omcer, 9, 128, 381, 401, 405, 
413. 

Keebaab, kahab, pieces of meat 
roasted on skewers, 173, 174, 
228. 

Keerah, Hm, a leech, 231. 
Ketcheric, khichri, rice cc^oked with 
pulse and spicos, 25. 

Kettledrum, the, 50 ; see Bunkaii. 
Khadijah, wife of the Prophet, 69. 
Kharccm Zund, 302 f. ; sec Kaa^ 
REEM Zund. 

Khaun, kJtati, Mord’^ a title of 
honour, ti, 147. 

Khaunco, Kansii, King of Ma- 
thura, 388. 

Khaunie, a folk tale, 252, 378. 
Khe(‘r, khir, milk boiled with rice, 
174. 

Khidnit.tghar, khidmatgaT^ a table 
servant, 261. i 

Khillaiit, khiVat, a robe of honour, | 
106, 148 f. 

Kbodah Affc% Khiulu hlfiz, ‘ (Jod 
bo your Protector! 146. 
Khoraan, the Koran, Qur'an, 4, 
30, 280, 341 ; its history, 70 ; | 
not to be translated, 5, 86 ; j 
taught to girls, 29 ; its doctrine j 
regarding women, 97 ; passages i 
of, inscribed as amulets, 214 ; | 
learnt by heart, 359 ; readers i 
of, 84, 251, 292, 29li. | 

Khus-khus, kJuiskhas, the fragrant ! 
root of the grass jC ndropogon \ 
muricatus, 318. | 

Khusru Parviz, King of Persia, ; 

43. I 

Khwaja Khizr, the saint, 1.54. j 

Kiblaali, qiblah, the direction as- | 
sumed in prayer, 74, 88. | 

Killaah, qaVa qiVa, a fort, 275, i 
277. _ ^ ' 

Kirhnee, kirm, the fruit Canthimn \ 
pdrinflorntiiy 194. i 


Kite-flying, 216 f. 

Knife-grinders, 2/2. 

Koofah, the ciiy*Kufah, 15, 91. 

Kootub, the Qutb Minar pillar at 
Delhi, 297 f. 

Kornea, Kanhaiya, Krishna, 387. 

Koss, ko8, a measure of distance, 
about two miles, 405. 

Kraabaalah, Keidxila, Karbala, 
the holy city, 7, et passim. 

Kiifhn, kafn, a coffin, winding- 
sheet, 73. 

Knmmeruck, kamrak, the fruit 
Averrhoa Caramholci, 194. 

Kiingoon, Bandar Kangun in the 
Persian Gulf, 411. 

Kurah, korfi, aloe water, 13, 100. 

Kurbootah, kharhuza, the shad- 
dock fruit, 193. 

Kutcher, khicluir^ rice boiled with 
pulse and spices, 25. 

Labaadah, Labaadh, lahdda, a 
rain-coat, 120, 149, 367. 

Labaun, lobdriy frankincense, 48, 
272 ; see Latibaitn. 

Ladies, Euro]iean, not visiting 
bazars, 287 f. ; Musalman, con- 
versation of, 64. 

r^alif.af, lahdj, a quilt, 149. 

Lahbaun, 48, see Labaun. 

Lampblack, applied /'i/O the eyes, 
58. 

Lance, esfercises ^y^ith the, 219. 

Leopards trained tor sport, 225. 

Loech vendors, 231. 

Leecliie, lickl^ the fruit Nepheliitm 
Licm, 194. 

Left hand used for ablution, not 
for eating with, 175. 

Letters, dedicated to God, ^45. 

r.*icense.s for marriage unknown, 
197. 

Lij^Kt^ burned before the Taziahs, 
28. 

Lime, applied to wound^^ 160. 

Liquors, fermented, p^nibited to 
Musalmans, 178, 23o. 
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Locusts, 263 ff, ; used for food, 264* , 
Lollah, lal^ the bird EstreMa aman- : 

dava, 237 ; see Haverdewatt. 
Loodeeanah, the city and district j 
Ludhiana, 186, 401. ' 

Lookinpr-glasscfi in zenanahs, 166 ; 

bride’s face wst seen in, 206. 
Lota, a brass water- vessel , 83, 1 76, 
198. 

Luchmcc, Lakshmana, imago of, , 
285. I 

Luggun, lagan, a wasliing pan, 175, 
198. 

Lungoor, langur, the ape Semnopi- 
fhecus entelhfs, 327. 

Mabaaruck Now-Rose, Nauroz 
mubdrak, 162. | 

Maccurrub, mnqnrrah, angel ines- j 
songcrs, 7^ i 

Madhaar, Madar, the*saint, 372 ff. ' 
Magic, to bring rain, 154 ; to cause 
fertility, 208. 

Mahana, mn/dnd, a kind of litter, ! 
45. 

Mahdhaar, madar, the tree Calo~ 
iropis giga nim, 316 f. 

Mahout, mahdivat, an elejdiant 
driver, 224. 

Mahrattas, raids of in the Panjab, 
404. 

Mahul, mahall, the seraglio, 16.3 
290. 

Mahummud , Muhainin ad , tligf Pro- ; 
phet, his mission, 77 ; his title, 

89 ; tai»s regarding, 108 If. ; : 
fixes Fnday as tlm ^abbath, 88 ; 
laws of the nilgrima^, 112; his ; 
rules of conauct, 138 ; law%ro- I 
garding polygamy, 179. ® 

Mahummud Baakur, Muhammad 
Baqir, 74. • 

Mahurriim, the Mnharram festival, i 
6, 17 ff. ; date of, 17 ; orna- j 
m(^ts laid aside at, 25 ; im- ^ 
monse expenditure on, .53 ; ■ 
second day observances, 17 ff. ; ' 
fifth day observances,* .JC ff. ; ; 
last day observances, 51 ff. : 
clothiKS given away,^ 53 ; in- 
auspifl^us for marriages, 195 f . ; 
objected to by Sunnis^ 37. 


Majoob Soofies, fnajzub, ♦‘ab- 
stracted 338. 

Mango tree, the, 234, 313. 

Marjjjage, forced, prohibited, 180 ; 
age for, 184 ; settlements un- 
known, 195 ; service, 197, 
204 f. ; exorbitant expenditure 
on, 198. 

Matchmakers, 186 f. 

Matunjun, mnttajjnn, meat boiled 
with sugar and spices, 174, 228 ; 
see Mautunjun. 

Maulvee, maulavi, a doctor of the 
law, 22, 30, 73. ef passim, 

Mautunjun, sec Matunjtjn. 

Mayllah, meld, a fair, a religious 
assemblage, 373. 

Mayndhio, mendhi, the shrub La^V’ 
sonia alba, applied to hands and 
feet, 58, 200, 246 ; smeared on 
bride and bridegroom, 201 f., 
203 ; procession of, 38, 42 ; 
sent to bridegroom by bride, 
200 ; smeared on horses, 204 ; 
rite at marriage, 197, 200. 

Mayvour, 7neicd, fruit, 233. 

Ma/.oor, Mazoorie, maz^Ttr, maz- 
durni, a day labourer, 30.3, 390. 

Meals, among Mtisalmans, 177. 

Meat, use of by Musalraans, 173, 
229. # 

Mecca, the holy city, 14 ; the 
Holy House, 85 ; life held sacred 
at, 115 ; Black Stone at, 115 ; 
see Kaabah. 

Medicine.#native system of, 307. 

Medina, the holy city, 8, 9, 10, 14, 
49. 

f leer, mir, a title of Sayyids, 3. 
leer Elov Bauxh, Mir Ilahi 
Bakhsh,\348, 366. 

Meer Hai jee Shah, Mir Haji Shah, 
his life, 400 ff. ; character, 15 f. ; 
makes his own winding sheet, 
73 ; listens to the reading of the 
Bible, 80, 422 ; views on fasting, 
99; tea drinking, 100; describes 
the Hajj, 112 ff. ; describes 
Mecca, 115 ff. ; life at Ludhiana, 
186, 401 ff. ; adventure with 
a snake, 402 f. ; adventures 
with tigers, 401, 409 f.; his 
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pilgrimage to Arabia, 408 ; cures 
an Arab lady, 408 f . ; attacked 
by pirates, 413; purchases Fati- 
mah, an Arab girl, 414 f. * 

Mcer Hasan AH, husband of the 
authoress, see Inthoditction. 

Moor Hasan Ali, Mrs., the autho- 
ress, see Introduction. 

MeerNizaamood deen, MirNizam- 
ud-din, 366. 

Meer Syaad Mahumud, Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, 360. 

Meetah, mocttah, mtllUx, 
sweet, sweetmeats, 57, 162. 

Melons, 234, 316 ; cider made 
from the juice, 235. 

Metals transformed into gold, 117. 

Mhembur, minbar, mimhar, the 
ptilpit of a mosque, 20, 44. 

Mhidic, al Mahdi, ‘ tlwj Directed 
One ’, 76, 79, 156 ; signs of his 
coming, 80 ; his birthday, 162. 

Mina, urMim., the bird Qmcxila 
relujiosa, 236, 237. 

Minerals, medicinal use of, 235. 

Missee, missTy a preparation for 
staining the teeth, 58. 

Mittie wallah, mithanvdld, a sweet- 
meat vendor, 232. 

Moat, mothy the aconite-leaved 
kidney beiizi, 223. 

Mocha, Mokha, a port on the Red 
Sea, 417. 

Moghdhur, mvjgdar, a sort of 
dumb-bell or club used in 
athletic exercises, 218» 

Mohur, a gold coin, 145, 189, 328, 
331. 

Monkeys, 324 ff. ; and alligator^ ^ 

327 f. ; affection for their off- 
spring, 326 ; and snakes, 325 ; 
wounded, 325 f.; andttreasure, 

328 ff. ; use of antidotes for 
poison, 330. 

Moollakhaut, muldqdt, a mourning 
assemblage, 19. 

Mooltanie mittee, midtdm mittJ, 
fuller’s earth, 268. 

Moon, new, festival at, 156 ; in- 
fluence of, 157 ; when full aus- 
picious, 158 ; drinking the, lt58 ; 
influence on wounds, 160. 


*Moonkih, Munkar, Miinkir, the 
Recording Angel, 75. 

Moonshie, munsMy a writer, secre- 
tary, 137, 239, 360. 

Moosa, Musa, Moses, 257 ; Musa 
al-Kazim, the C^iph, 74. 

Moosul, musaly a ^pestle used for 
husking rice, 207 f. 

Mortem, mdtamy mourning, 22, 29, 
30, 50. 

Moses, Musalman title of, 89 ; tale 
regarding, 94. 

Moslem, Muslim, cousin of Husain, 
8, 9. 

Mosque, absence of decoration in, 
30 ; caretakers of, 84 ; fit 
Kanauj, 277 If. ; pollution of, 85. 

Mosquitoes, 260. 

Mourning, dross worn during the 
Muharram festival, 26 ; chaff 
thrown oif the liead, 48 ; head 
and feet left bare, 51 ; for forty 
days after a death, 57 ; shaving 
forbidden during, 56. 

Muchulleo, machhtly fish, 235. 

Mucka Reg, 105. 

Muckunpore, Makanpiir, 372. 

Mudgeluss, majUsy a mourning 
assembly, 19. 

Muggalanie, MiighUmiy a Moghul 
woman, a needlewoman, 251. 

Muggance, maiujnxy the marriage 
engagement, 189. 

Mug^ib, maghrib ki namaz, sunset 
prayer, 83. 

Mukburrah, SJukhburs^ih, maqha- 
rah, a mausoleum, 19, 278, 281, 
290, 292T 294. ^ 

Mirfvhdoom Jhauiineer, Makhdum 
Jahclniya Jahangasht, the saint, 
280. 

MukhurT, 7nakkhany butter, 243. 

Mulberries, 315. 

Mullie, maldiy cream, 243. ^ 

Munall, munhndly a ])ipe mouth- 
piece, 178. 

Muntah, manlniy spells, incanta- 
ti^fhs; 392. 

^Murdanali, ^narddnahy the men’s 
quart ers in a house, 19^*- 

Miirsccah, marsiyahy funeral 
elegy, 23 ; sec Musseeaii. 
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Musheroo, mashru\ silk cloth i)er-* 
inittcd to be worn at prayer, 
60. 

Mushukh, mashk, a skin water-bag, 
13. 

Music in the z^anah, 106. 

Musniid, masih^, a pile of cushions, 
a tlirono, 24, 165, 199, 205, 290, 
299. 

Musseah, Musseeah, 29, 48 ; see 
Mursebah. 

Mustaches, 64. 

Myriam, Maryam, the Virgin 
Mary, 109. 

Myrtle, the tree, 310 f. 

Naalkic, nalkl, a kind of litter, 143, 
147. 

Naarah, nara^ a string, 207. 

Nadir Shaah/^adir 8hah, King of 
Persia, 127, 132. • 

Najooni, najooniee, nujuml, an 
astrologer, 35, 38. 

Nala atul Jlamayantl, tale of, 
378 ft. 

Naniiiaz, mrmz, the daily litur- 
gical ])rayer of Miirtalmaiis, 67, 
82 IT. 

Namaazie, narmzl^ one given 
to prayer, a devot(H?, one who 
calls the j)eopIc to prayer, 
159. 

Nativity of Jesus Christ, observotl 
by Musalnirms, 90. ^ 

Nauubye, mnhOi, a bazar baker, 
173 f., 22% ^ 

Nautcli women, 106 ; Nautchunee, 
nachnX, a dai^or, 106.* 

Neajn, nlm, the^treo Mclia Azadi- 
ra^chta, 309 ; see Ne km. 

Neellah tooteo, nlla tullya, blue 
vitriol, medicinal u io of,<B0S. 

New Moon festival, the, 156. 

New Year’s Day, see Nott- 
Ro^e. 

Nitre, manufacttire of, 287. 

Nizaam ood deen, Nizam- ud-dm, 
tile saint, 294. * '* . 

Noah, Musalman title of, 89 ; his j 
placoi^f burial, 15 ; , ark of, 1 
where l^ted, 15. 

Nose-rings, 58 ; see Nut. 


Nou-Roso, muroz, tho New dear’s 
Day festival, 152. 

NiidghilT Ushcruff, Nejof, Mash- 
*Ali, 15, 115, 124, 126, 127, 

132. 

Nujeeb, imjtb, a class of infantry, 
143. 

Nusscer ood Deon Hydcr, Naslr- 
ud-dln Haidar, King of Oudh, 
44. 

Nut, Nutt, ruith, a nose-ring, 26, 58, 
203. 

Nuwaub, luiivdb, ‘ a deputy ’, title 
of the rulers of Oudh, 6, 147, 
293. 

Nuzza, nazr, mizar, an offering 
from an inferior to a superior, 
1 05, ci passim. 

Nykee, Nakir, the Recording 
Angel, 75. 

Omens, at Nauroz festival, 153 ; 
used in selecting- a bride, 187 ; 
at mamag<‘, 202. 

Omir, 'Umar, the second Caliph, 
(>(>, 68 ; said to have destroyed 
< h(^ Alexandrian librarf, 71. 

Ood-ood, lindhiidf tho lajiwing, 
hoopoe, 334. 

Oost ardie, ustddi, a teacher, 29 ; 
sec Artoojer. • 

Orinc, dm, tho mango, 194. 

Ormo peach, the jieach, 194. 

Ornaments, use of by women ; see 
Jewelukry. 

Otta, 'ilr, »tto of roses, 146, 202, 
266, 307. 

Oudh, administration of justice in 
^the Nawabi, 226 f. ; Na wabs 
and Kings of, 292. 

Paadishalj Rogum, Padshah Re- 
gam, the, 248. 

Paak, jxikf ptire, 137. 

PachisI, the game, 252. 

Paidshah, pddshdh, a King, 44. 

Palace, the, at Delhi, 290. 

Palkie, pdlkt, the common palan- 
quin, 17, et passim. 

Pallungh, palany, a kind of bed, 24. 

Paper, written, objection to burn- 
ing, 245 ; made of bamboo, 323. 
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Pa tain, one of the Pathan tribe, 
355 ff., 411. 

Pawn, betel loaf, 23, 57, 177, 
200 ; not used during the#Mu- 
harram festival, 25. 

Pawndawn, panddn, a box to hold 
betel leaf, 198. 

Peach, the, 314. 

Pearls, 62. 

Pedigrees of >Say3nds carefully 
kept, 4, 

L’cer, ptr, a Musalmaii saint or • 
holy man, 277. 

Pellet bow, use of the, 219. 

Pepul, pipalt the sacred % tree. 
Ficus religiosa, 263, 379. 

Pickles, use of, and sale, 232. 

Pigeon flying, 217 f. ; shooting, 225. 

Pilgrims, regulations for, 113 f.; 
cloak worn by, 113. • 

Pillau, pildUt moat or fowl boiled 
with rice and spices, 1 74, 228, 323. 

Pineapple, the, 316 ; see Ujianas. 

Plague, an outbreak of, 411. 

Plums, 315 f. 

Poison doCeoted by means of 
dishes?^ 199. 

Polygamy, 179 If. ; among Indian 
kings, 184. 

Pomegranate, the, 311 f. 

Prayt.T, the cill to, 84 f.; ‘ opening 
of dihiculties ’, 91 ; carpet, 85, 
91, 187 ; times of, how an- 
nounced, 56. 

Prickly heat, 234, 268. 

Printing, not practised in Luck- 
now, 215. 

Prisoners ndeased to effect a cure 
of the sick or as a thank-offering,^ 
226. 

Punkah, pankahy a kind of fan, 
232 f,, 253, 323 ; pui^sLah wala, 
pankah wdld, a fan-seller, 229, 
232. 

Puppayah, papaiyciy the papaw 
tree, Garica Papaya, 316. 

Purdah, pardah, a screen to con- 
ceal ladies, 164. 

Purrh, pahar, a watch, a measure 
of time, 55. 

Pyjaamah, pdejdm'i, drawers, 26, 

60 ; stuff used in making, 60. 


^uail fighting, 220. 

Quicksilver, use of in medicine, 

235, 307. 

Racaab puttie, rikdh pattharif a 
stone plate, igy 

Rain magic, 154. 

Rainy season, the, 266 f. 

Rajpoots, Rajputs, infanticide 
among, 185. 

Rasp berries, 316. 

Ravenseroft, G., murder of, 28. 

Red, the Sunni colour, 37 ; of 
Husain, 51. 

Roetah, rlthd, the soapnut, use of 
in medicine, 308. 

Resident at Lucknow, the, 28. 

Resurrection, doctrine of the, 78. 

Ricketts, Mordaunt^Resident at 
Lucknow, 28. 

Right hand\ised in eating, 175. 

River, course of changed by a 
saint, 283. 

RomalU rdindh a handkerchief, 
149. 

Rooey, rolm, the carp fish, 218, 

236. 

Rope-dancing, 238. 

Roses, 301 ; smelling of, causes 
colds and sneezing, 306 ; rose 
water, 51, 305; syrup, seeds, 
oil, uses of, 306 f. 

Roshuuie, roahami, ink, 214. 

Roz^fL’haar, rozaddr, one who keeps 
a fast, 100, 

Riimzaun, RL^uazan, {Ramzan, the 
fcstivaL^/j7, 98 ff., 108, 299. 

Riitb, rat/i, a bullc|",k carriage, 45, 

ioO. 

Ruzzie, razdif a q\ult, 165, 

Ryott, ra'lyaty a subject, a culti- 
vatof, 1.50. 

Saabcel, sabU, the place .where 
.sherbet is distributed at the 
Muharram festival, 13. 

8aadic, vShaikh S'adi, the Persian 
p®!t; 255, 339 ff. 

^Saag, sag, herbs of various kinds 
used in cooking, 233. 

Saalik, sdlik, a dovoteof a kind of 
Sufi, 338, 343, 348. 
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Saatarah, sitara, a guitar, 106. * 

Sabbath, the, among Musalmans, 
86 f. 

Sacrifice of animals at the Bakrah 
'Id festival, 141 f., 151. 

Safdar Jang,^Nawab of Oudh, 
tomb of, 29^ 

Sahbauiid, Sawan, the fourth 
Hindu month, 154. 

Sahib Logue, Sahib Log, Euro- 
peans, 107, 176. 

Saints’ tombs at Kanauj, 267. 

Sainturh, senfJid, the grass Sac- 
cJiarum ciliare, 317 f.; see Sb- 


OCTNDAH. 

Sakeena Koobraah, Saklna Ki- 
briya, daughter of Husath, 12. 
Salaam-oon-ali khoon, saldm ‘alai- 
hum, ‘ Peace be with thee ! ’, 
125. 


Sallon, aalan, a ourry*of meat, fish, 
or vegetables, 174. 

Sampwalla, 8dmpv)dld, a snake- 
charmer, 239. 

Sarchuk, sdohaq, fruits, &o., 
carried in procession at a mar- 
riage, 197. 

Saulgirrah, sdlqirah, th6 knot tied 
to mark a birthday, 215. 

Scales, the, doctrine of, 78. 

Scapegoat, released in times of 
sickness, 136. 

Scorpio, moon of, inauspicious, 
158, 195. ^ 

Scorpions, mode of repelling, 309. 

Seclusion %f womejj, origin of the 
custom, 169. , 

Secundah, sarjpandd, I'bots of the 
grass Saccharum cilvxre, used for 
mats and screens, 318 ; see 
Sainturh. 

Seoungebecn, sihanjahm, •oxymel, 
vinegar, 270. 

Seepjo wallah deelie sukha, aipi- 
wdld gild sukJux, moist or dry 
cuppers, 231. 

Seer, ser, a weight of about two 
pounds, 283, 322. * • 

Serai, sardly a native inn, 332, 40«^ 

Seur, a hog, a term of abuse, 

59. m 

Seven, a lucky number, 192. 


Shaah Jheo, Shahji, a beggar, 
147 f. 

Shaah Niidghiff, Shah Najaf, a 
s^ne at Lucknow, 42. 

Shaah ood Dowlah, Shah-ud- 
daula, a darvesh, 363. 

Shah Allum, Shah *Alam II, King 
of Delhi, his grave, 296. 

Shah Allumgoer, Shah 'Alamgir, 
the Emperor Aurangzob, 278. 

Shah Jahan, the Moghul Emperor, 
363. 

Shahjee, see Shah Shkbif ood 

DBBN. 

Shahnama, the poem by Firdausi, 
255. 

Shah Nizaam ood deen. Shaikh 
Nizam ud-dln Auliya, the saint, 
294. 

Shah Sherif ood deen Mahmood, 
Shah Sharif ud-dln Mahmud, a 
darvesh, 351 ff. 

Shampooing, 252 f. 

Shaving discontinued during 
mourning, 56. 

Shawm, Shtim, Syria, 7,8, 9, 10, 12. 

Shawmio, Shaml, a natixjDof Syria, 

11 . 

Sheah, Shrah, the Musalman sect, 
14 ; quarrels with Sunnis at the 
Muharram, 14, ; their num- 

bers compared with those of 
Sunnis, 72 ; the creed of, 67. 

Shcah-maul, shmml, a kind of 
broad, 57, 228 ; see Sjibbrmaul. 

Sheckarcf!, shikari, a huntsman, 
410. 

Sheermaul, shirmdl, a kind of 

^ bread, 228 ; see Sheah-maul. 

Sheikh Mahurnud, Shaikh Mu- 
hammad, 414. 

Sherbet,# sharhat, a drink, how 
made, 178, 311, 313; distri- 
buted at the Muharram festival, 
13, 23, 178, 192 ; payment for 
at marriages, 192. 

SiiERRBEAH, Shbbrbefha, shari- 
fait, the custard apple, 194, 313. 

Sheruff, Sharif, the governor of 
Mecca, 123 f, 

Shimeoar, Shimar, the chief agent 
in the murder of Husain, 13. 
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Shira^z, Shlrajc, a city in Persia, 
339, 342, 344, 347, 411. 

Shoos removed in sacred places 
and in houses, 127, 290, ^96 ; 
varieties of, 63, 

Shooghur Allah, see Shuogub 
Allah. 

Shopkeepers, mode of doing busi- 
ness, 230. 

Shroff, sarraf, a moneychanger, 
2.30. 

Shroud, the burial, 73. 

Shubh-burraat, Shah-i-hard*at, the 
night of record, a festival, 161, 
237. 

Shubnum, shahn/im, ‘ dew % a 
kind of fine cloth, 61. 

Shuggur Allah, shukr Allah, 

‘ Praise bo to God 1 137, 175 ; 

SCO Shooghur Allaij. 

Shujah ood Ilowlah, Shuja ud- 
davda, Nawab of Oudh, 292, 409. 

Shutt(3ringliic, shairanji, a striped 
lloor-cloth, 19, 164, 167. 

Sicklcy ghur, saikalgar, a polisher 
of arms, 242. 

Sickness, ^.ttributed to spirits, 399. 

Sikhs, the, 114 ; campaign against, 
407 f. 

Silk, wearing of, 60. 

Sin, ropontanfo of, 341. 

Singing women, 107. 

Siraat, the bridge over whicli 
the soul passes, 75, 78. 

Sirrakee, sirkl, the r(^cd Saccharum 
ciliare, used for mats# &cj., 13, 
317f. 

SIta ki Rasol, abuilding at Kanauj, 
279. ^ 

Slaves, dojriestic, condition of, 2, 
2.53 ff. ; female in the zenanah, 
40 f., 107, 172 f., 253^,; liber- 
ated by or on the death of the 
owner, 254, 418 ; property of 
revt'i ting to tJic master, 39, 40. 

Snake charmers, deception prac- 
tised by, 239 ff. 

Snakes, superstitions regarding, 
240 ; and monkeys, 325 ; talc 
of an ungratefvd, 378 ff- ; an 
adventure with, 402 f. 

Soap, substitutes for, 175. 


fSociety of Musalman ladies, 64, 
167. 

Solomon, King, talc of, 334 ; the 
first Sufi, 335. 

Soobadhaar, subahddr, a native 
officer, a vicero^292 f. 

Soobatlhaarie, mmihddn, a pro- 
vince under a viceroy, 293. 

Soobhoo namaaz, narthdz-i’S'ubh, 
the dawn prayer, 82. 

Soofy, Sufi, a sect of Musalmans, 
334 If. ; consulted to solve 
mysteries, 336 f. ; pretenders to 
piety, 337 ; assemblage of with 
singing and dancing, 349 f. ; 
principles of, 337, 3.50. 

S()ojiii?.v, fiozani, a quilted cloth, 
165. 

Soonie, Sunni, the Musalman sect, 
7, 14, 66 ff. ; rul^s at Mecca, 
124. . • 

Soota-badhaar, Sontdbarddr, a 
macebeanM’, 47, 250 ; see Sota- 

J3ADITAAH. 

Sota-badhaah,47 ; see Soota-Bad- 

JIAAR. 

Spinach, varieties and uses of, 100, 
233. 

S[)irUs, evil, exorcism of, 303 ff. 

Starvation, a euro for disease, 270. 

Stockings, wearing of in the zena- 
nah, 62. 

Stone dishes, 199. 

Stra^^i? .eiTies, 3 1 6. 

Subzah, sabzah, a song bird, 236. 

Sulfeo All, Saflyu 'llah^ a title of 
Adam, 89^ 

Sulleed, thtSrld, a Idnd of bread, 
199. ^ 

Sulmah, surma, antimony applied 
to the eyes, 246. 

Sumdun* Begum, samdknn her/am, 
a connexion by marriage, 191, 
192. 

Surraic, surdhi, a long-necked 
water flagon, 198. 

Surringhee, sdratigl, a sort of 
violin • 107. 

Sutkah, Sddaqah, offerings of in- 

* tor cession, 136, 159. 

Suwaaree, satvdn, an fq^ipage, 
escort, 248, 251. 
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Sweetmeats, sellers of, 232 ; ^ 
given to a man in a state of 
ecstasy, 357 f. 

Swine, held abominable by Musal- 
mans, 152. 

Sword exerciser 218. 

Syaad, Sayyid, u class of Miisal- 
iniins, 3 ; their origin, 4 ; care 
used and difficulty in making 
marriage engagements, 4 f 189 ; 
respect jiaid to, 291 ; dues re- 
ceived by, 135. 

Syaad Ahmad Kaabeer, Sayyid 
Ahmad Kabir, 370 if. 

Syaad Harshim, Sayyid Hashim, 
127 ff. 

Taaif, Ta'if, a fertile tract near 
Mecca, 110, 

Taarkhanah, fahkhanahy an under- 
ground room, 280. • . 

Taaseel-dhaar, taJmldary a native 
collector of revenue, 270. 

Taaweoz, taawize, tavlZy an amu- 
let, talisman, 214, 393, 399. 

Taliuj joot, w/mas-t Mcf , ] )rayor 
after midnight, 82. 

Talc kec arch ah wallah, Tel kd 
(icMtnvdUiy a seller of oil pickles, 
232. 

Talismans, 158 ; see Taawkez. 

Tamarind tree, the, vegetation 
beneath it dying, 312. 

Tamerlane, Taimur LTlng,''^wlro- 
diiccs seclusion of women, 109 f. 

Tarantula, llhe; 20l ^ 

Tat tie, taltT, a scrt'cn, i^^devicc foi- 
cooling roomj;, 228, ,‘ft8, 319. 

Taw urs hear, Uwasldr, a sul)sta.ice 
found in bamboos, 321 f. 

Tazia, UCziydy a mochd tomb car- 
ried in procession at the^Tuhar- 
ram festival, 18 ; not peculiar 
to India, 30 ; not used by Sun- 
nis, 37 ; burial of, 18, 

Tea, use of, 100, 17Gf. 

Teeth, cleaning of, 59. 

Thonjaim, tdmjlidn, thdmjh/tfty a 
kind of litter, 52, 171. 

Tliron4i!^of the King of Oudh, 
144 f7 j ] 

Tigers, tamed, wandering about ! 


the house, 225 ; adventure With, 
409 f . 

Time, Musalman division of, 55 ; 
m asured by a clepsydra, 55. 

Timoor, Taimur, hie invasion of 
India, 274. 

Tin, use of in dyeing and in medi- 
cine, 309, 313. 

Tillies, 135. 

Toddy, 174. 

Toothbrushes, 59. 

Tope, a grove of trees, 234, 313. 

Tor, (dry the palm tree, Borassus 
JkthdUfonm\^y 233. 

Toy sellers, 232. 

Trades in Lucknow, 228 ff. 

Trav(41ors excused from fasting, 
104. 

Treasure, burying of, 190. 

Trees, speaking on the Mahdi’s 
birtlulay, 102. 

Tuckht, takhty a wooden platform 
on which men ait and sleep, 190, 
205. 

Tufaim, lufdny a storm, 205. 

Tumaushbeeti, tamdshahm^ ‘ a spec- 
tator of wonders ’, 23cSr^ 

Tiindhie, IhaiuiTy a cooling draught 
taken at the breaking of a fast, 
100 . 

Turkaarie, tarkdn, vegetables, 233. 

Uberuck, ahrak, talc, mica, 18, 45, 
49, 201. 

Ulsce, alsin linseed, Linum zmia- 
(issinitm/iy 310. 

Umbrella, a mark of dignity, 47. 

Ujiiultass, amalldSy the Indian 
^ > laburnum, (Jcifisia fistuhiy use in 
mediciiio, 213, 310. 

Ungeeah, awjiydy an under-jacket 
or bodice, 00, 

Ungeel, Evang(4, the Gospels, 
90. 

Unnab. amidy a nurse, 202. 

Unrurkha, atyjarkhd, a long tunic, 
142. 

UniJiias, an/indSy the pineapple, 
Aiiaiiassa sativa, 194. 

Urzees, arziz, tin, used in medicine 
and dyeing, 309, 313. 

Usury, forbidden, 4. ^ 
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Vakeel, wahtly an agent, 362. 
Vazeefah, wazifah, a passage read 
from the Koran, 83. 

Vegetables, use of as food, 2^3. 
Veil, worn by a bridegroom, 204. 
Vemis, the conjunction of, 158. 
Vermicelli, used in the times of 
fasting, 104. 

Villoietteo Begum, Wilayati bc- 
gam, ‘the foreign lady \ 361. 
Vizier, wazir, the prime minister 
at the (.V)iirt of Oudh, 145. i 

Walking barefoot, a sign of mourn- j 
ing, 51. j 

Wax from the human ear adminis- I 
tered to elephants, 224, 232. ! 

White ants, 260. j 

Widows, dress of, 26 ; reduced j 
numbers of, 26 ; maK-iage of, 26. ! 
Window glass, scarcity of, 281. ! 

Witch, tale of a, 388 ff. ; hair ; 
plucked from the head of, 390 f.,* i 
has crooked feet, 390 ; sucking ! 
out the vitals of a victim, 389. j 
Witchcraft, general belief in, 391. i 
Wives, prescribed number of, 181 ; j 
large numbers of married, 184. j 
Women, belief that they do not j 


• possess souls, 97 ; seclusion of, 
169. 

Wounds, treatment of, 160. 

Yaacoob, Ya'qub, Jacob, 257. 

Yeusuf, Yusuf, Jo»s])h, 257. 

Yicyah, Yahya, ot. John, 116. 

Yoube, Aiyub, Job, 53. 

Yumen, Yemen in Arabia, 419. 

Yuzeed, Yazul, second Caliph of 
the house of Umaiyah, 7. 

Zahuj* morah, zahr 7rhohra, the 
bezoar stone, 270, 305. 

Zarbund, zerhamlf a waist string, 
60 .^ 

Zcclla. lah, Zachariah, 109. 

Zeearut, ziydrah, ziydrat, a 'vdsit to 
a shrine, 15, 162. 

Zeenahnah. the zt'nafiah, described, 
163 11.. • 

Zemindhaar, zamhiddr, a land- 
owner, 150. 

Zohur namaaz, aaldtu- Z’Ziih7\ mid- 
day prayer, 82. 

Ziickhaut, zakdt, alms for the poor, 
67, 135, 363. 

Zynool anberdeiie, Az-zainu’ l-'abi- 
din, 56, 74. 
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